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i can not be too often repeated that art 
isaresult rather than a cause, a form of 
utterance as much as a thought expressed, 
a means for giving expression to certain in- 
dividual or national impulses. Only thus 
can we best explain the reason for the wide 
divergences between the art of different 
ages and races; while if we thus define and 


consider the nature of art, we also gain more 
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mental breadth and instruction by studying 
through its art the characteristics of each 
race producing an art of its own, and at the 
same time, by aceepting these conditions, 
on which all true art is based, we should do 
away with much of the narrow, vapid, arro- 
gant art criticism on the part of those art 
ists, art critics, and amateurs who confine 
themselves to admiring enly certain schools 
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Ane 


of art and censuring what does not accord to 
their own art standard, instead of endeavor- 
ing to see what is good in each school, and 
wherein it illustrates the history or charac- 
Noth- 
ing could more forcibly convey an idea of 
the truth of the foregoing remarks than the 


ait 


ter of the race that has given it birth. 


erence between the arts of England and 
France, although separated only by the En- 
Channel, or the three 
tinet stages through which art has passed 
in France itself since the time of David, in 
the French Revolution, to the artists of the 


ylish between 


dis- 


BEGGAR GIRL 
late If one would hold the mirror 
that is, study the character 
of the people of these two countries or these 


empire. 
up to nature 


different epochs—he has but to consider the 
art of each. No people ever portrayed them- 
selves so candidly, without hesitation or re- 
serve, as the French have done in their fine 
arts. What Montaigne did for himself in 
his chAteau, centuries ago,in his entertain- 
ing, acute, egotistic, but not always eleva- 
ting autobiographical essays, the French art- 
sts have done for France. If their work is 
often low or demoralizing, they are scarcely 
more to blame than the race of which they 


1» —[MERLE. } 
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are a part. <A stream can not rise ; 
source; and while, as free agents, 
not wholly free themselves from 
bility for the corrupting character of 
of French art, the chief responsibilit 
finally rest with the publie which 
such art, and stimulates the influe: 
ideas of which the truly national ar 
but the natural exponent. If we ir 
ica desire, therefore, to have not only 
but a pure school of national art, 
with regulate the que 
Just so long as the public demands a 


i 


ourselves to 


courages only an elevating art, and just s 
long as the national character is of a1 
type, so long will the national art partak 
of the same nature, for artists do not create 
public opinion, as a rule, but are created } 
it. How otherwise can we explain the fact 
that obscene works of art are never seen 0! 
exhibition in Great Britain, and rarely 
Germany, while scenes of bloodshed, giver 
with careful fidelity to the most harrow 
details, or paintings in which every thing 
is done to corrupt the morals, abound not 
only in the by-ways of art in Paris, but 
the best galleries and in the most exposé 
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ns? This condition of art in France 
creased since the Second Empire was 
d. The nobler and purer character 
erature and art under Louis Philippe 
i away when 
Delaroche, Dela- 
and Ary Schef- 
ive place to men 
ssibly equal in- 
t, but lower mo- 
It is generally 
ded that the 
d Empire de- 
ed the character 
he nation even 
its ordinary 
lard, and that 
terrible  over- 
France sufter- 
it the hands of 
many was owing 
ry largely to this 
who re- 
time to 
e to France finds 
a gradual de- 
neration is coming 
f which, perhaps, the Republic may save 
em; but unless this moral and intellect- 
decay that is sapping the heart of the 
is soon arrested, it is not difficult to 
cast the future of France. 
But while, with some honorable excep- 
ns, too much can hardly be said against 
e depraving character of modern French 
must be careful not to confound its 
ral deficiencies with its technical quali- 
ties as art. While it is to be desired, ob- 
ously, that all good art should also be pure 


One 


ist. 
ns from 

JEAN LEON GERC 
over the people, out 


] 
neopie 


we 
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art, it is quite possible to have a very high 
order of technical art without regard to its 


moral character. This is a distinction too 


| often forgotten even by some critics of re- 


pute, who, if they do 
not like the moral of 
a painting or a sculp- 
ture, are liable to con- 
demn it altogether 
without first consid- 
ering whether it is 
or not in 
conveying the artist’s 
conception, or fulfills 
the of art. 
But it is a distine- 
tion that not 
justly be avoided by 
who to 
criticise works of 
art without prejudice 
ind from all points 
of view. The evi- 
dence should be heard 


successful 


canons 
can 


one desires 


ME, BORN 1824, on both sides, and the 


should have 
the benefit of whatever can be said in his 
favor. 


accused 


Moreover, as it is quite possible to 
produce works of art that may combine the 
high moral tone of the English school with 
the technical excellencies of the French, it 
behooves us to give the latter a very careful 
study wholly in the art spirit. 

No people probably ever had the art 1n- 
stinct more generally diffused than the 
French, although not to so high a degree, 
perhaps, as the Greeks or the Italians, for 
they have never yet produced any thing 
quite so great as those races have achieved 


L. GEROME. } 
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in art, as in literature and other depart- 
ments of intellectual effort they have never 
produced any native genius quite as great 


is the tew Titanic minds of certain other 


BORN 1813, 


races whose genius has caused distinct 
epochs of progress, while there is percepti- 
ble among them a larger average of genius. 
This holds good especially with their art- 
ists. An eye for color and for brilliant ef- | 
fects is a prominent characteristic of the 
race; and while singularly deficient in po- 
ets of the first order, or, in fact, in any po- 
etry that is comparable with that of other 
lands, the poetic feeling, of which they must, 
of course, have their share, finds vent in form 


virtues and crimes—while the Frenc} 
ger present us with a Corneille or a M 

a Voltaire or a Madame Roland, a 7 
or a Soult, a Bossuet or a Mirabe 
continue to offer us an art that s 
decline inwitality, although in some 

less great than the school which ¢ 
twenty-five years ago, because, s 
takes its rise in national influences 

be nobler or inferior according to 1 
tional cliaracter whose tastes it i 

The artistic turn is so marked as a dis 
ive, and at present the most distir 
trait, next to the greed for money 1 
sessed by the French people, that 
presses one more and more each 
returns to their country and capit 
fascinates and captivates the senses i 
of one’s more sober convictions. I) 
don, vast as is the art field, yet the cit 
enormous, and the other interests and o« 
pations engrossing the public attentior 
so multiplied and extensive, that art, 
not relegated to a subordinate positic 
least seems but one of many forms ot 
pression by which the greatest race 
world has seen since the days of Per 
finds vent for the utterance of its mag 
cent energies, teeming thought, and uns 
passed dignity of national character. 

But it is quite otherwise in Paris. The1 
is the art capital of Europe, although M 
nich is pressing it hard, and threatens to | 
a formidable rival. But the vastness 
magnificence of Paris, the vigor of its a1 
schools, and, above all, the long-establishe: 
organizations for the patronage of Fré 


and color. 


future, 


mind, 


The subjective, the unseen, the 
these have little hold on the French 
The Frenchman lives in the object- 


ive, the present, the visible; he deals with 
the concrete, and not the abstract. There- 
fore, also, he is, and probably always will 
be, a Roman Catholic, if not a radical, for 
he lives by the senses, and only thus can 
he be influenced. The rigid simplicity of 
Calvinistie worship is but an exotie in 
iranece, which could only flourish by oppo- 
sition. To increase the number of Protest- 
auts in that country, there should be another 
St. Bartholomew. It is all the more impor- 
tant, then, that Roman Catholicism in the 
Latin countries should be purified from its 
three social curses—the celibacy of the 
priesthood, the confessional, and Jesuitism 
since only with external forms, ceremo- 
nials, and symbols can they worship God. 
The Saxon mind works in a different way. 
And this artistic genius continues still in 
full force. While the Gallic race no longer 
presents us with such men of commanding 
intellectual strength and character as clus- 
tered around Henry IV. or Louis XIV., or re- 
lieved the lurid horrors of the Revolution 
und the transient glare of the wars of the 
First Empire by great abilities and gigantic 


HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE. BORN 1828, 


art as a matter of national pride par excel 
lence, will enable Paris to give her rivals 

long race yet. Like a vast maelstrom, it 
draws thither artistic minds from all parts 
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world. By a species of prophetic 
the French seem to have felt 
hat the art talent is the peculiar gift 


+ 
t, 


r race, and likely to survive longer 
weir other national qualities, and have 


tions far-seeing in their bearing, and, 


ilways suited to our times, wise when 


tablished. Whether at the present 





LA VEDETTE. 


iy, except in such countries as Russia, gov- 
rnment patronage of art education is the 
best thing for a country or forthe true growth 
{good art, is a question about which we have 
eat doubts. But Louis XIV. thought other- 
se, so also Napoleon I., and most probably 
ry judiciously for their time. Therefore 

e now find in France a Minister of the Fine 
rfs appointed as much a matter of course 
a Minister of Foreign Affairs. It is his 


for 


e fostered the growth of art by or- 


> 
r 
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‘| business to superintend the whole question 
of art in the 
ment patronage of art, to adorn the public 
squares with statuary, to purchase works 


country, to regulate govern- 


for the national art galleries, to preside over 
the national school of art, to pay the pro- 
fessors, to regulate the annual exhibitions 
at the Salon, besides many similar matters 
And, in addition, there is an annual budget 


—[MKISSONIER. } 


allewed by the legislature for art purposes. 
The art appropriation for 1876 is seven mill- 
ions and a half of franes. 

The Ecole des Beaux Arts, in the Rue 
Bonaparte, is the most important institution 
for art instruction in Paris. 


It is entirely 
under government supervision, and is in- 
tended to carry the student as far as mere 
instruction ean carry him in every branch 
of art. No ladies are 


admitted, nor any 
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French pupils ove! 
thirty years of age 
Foreigners, being i1 
eligible to the prizes, 
may enter at any age 
These prizes consist 
of the Grand Prix de 
Rome, for painting, 
sculpture, architect 

and engraving 
respectively, and in 
each case take the 
successful candidate 
to Rome for thre 
years. The examina 
tion preliminary to 
admission to the in 
stitution is searching, 


and intended to limit 


its advantages only M. BONNAT. 


to the most worthy. 

Wencker, the winner of the Grand Prix de 
Rome for 1876, is an Alsacian, and also a 
pupil of Géréme. The Ecole des Beaux 
Arts is a very extensive establishment, 
built in a series of hollow squares, entered 
by a court containing fac-similes of cele- 
brated monuments of antiquity, of which 
specimens are also reproduced in the other 
courts. The instructors are always selected 
from among artists of the first rank in their 
respective departments. M. Taine, the well- 
known critic, lectures twice weekly on art 
history and criticism in a hall whose walls 
are superbly decorated by the famous “ Hémi- 
eycle des Beaux Arts” of Paul Delaroche. 
This year a new professorship has been add- 
ed, which has been long needed, and should 
be added to every school of art—a chair of 
literature, or belles-lettres. Its establishment 


I consider th: 
hopeful S12) 
present con 
French art, for 
dicates a tru 
of the positio 
artist, and the 
tance that -w 
says should be 
not as art pu 
simple, but w 
regard to its r 
to the other d 
ments of hum: 
suit and ener; 
well as its res 
bilities toward t 
clety which g 
birth and sust« 
If artists would 
and design less 
study more in other branches of know 
their intellects, their mental range, \ 
be rendered broader, their judgment s 
er; and if they gave us fewer works 
works would be of proportionately 
value. We find that the greatest n 
of antiquity were generally men of bi 
culture, and were distinguished not o1 
more than one branch of art, but also as s 
diers, men of letters, and diplomatists 
Besides the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
many art schools in Paris where the 
army of aspirants after art knowledg: 
acquire the practice and instruction 
seek. Some are simply life schools, w! 
both sexes study from the nude at the s 
time—a practice which can not be too n 


deprecated, and which is neither demande 


by the requirements of art, nor defens 


THE ADVANOE GUARD.—[A. DE NEUVILLE.]} 
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any of the fine-spun theories about 
personality of art with which some 
degrade the standard of public mor- 
vetting that art has ethical as well as 
gal bearings. 
of the leading artists have schools, 
is Chaplin and Bonnat, where for a 
unnual Lo rent, 
f models, ete., the pupils study togeth 
in Phe 
comes in twice a week, and criticises 


sum, devoted room 


models a common atelier. 


rk gratuitously. But the advantages 


Al 
would 
ot 
withstanding many of them 
Jesides these schools, | their 
Ecole des Beaux Arts refused to submit to 


thei 


honor which 


cibyg severe lnyuries 
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consider them convicts 
not 
men of ma- 


le ad one to 


the galleys, while their manners, 


are 


ture years, are too much in keeping with 
o 


language. A young American at the 


insulting demands rhey set upon 


him en masse without any of that sense of 


induces even an English boy 


to see that fair play is allowed, and kicked 
him in the face as well as the body, produ 


One hears a great deal 


GYPSY GIRL.—|VERNET LEOOMTK 


he gains are obviously sufficient compensa- 
tion, for he impresses his personal intluence 
und genius on his pupils, who become his 
enthusiastic admirers and disciples, and 
fight his battles and spread his reputation 
far and wide. These French art students 
are a curious medley of seemingly discord- 
unt elements. Often endowed with intense 
it enthusiasm and wonderful art ability, 
their conversation in the atelier is, on the 
other hand, any thing but intellectual— 
brutal and disgusting to a degree that 


about honor in France, but I know of no 
country where its true meaning is so little 
understood. And yet these untamed and 
untamable art students will dazzle one with 
their eye for form and color, The man has 
not yet been found who has proved himself 
wholly capable of analyzing the Freneh 
character and assigning it its true position 
in civilization. Our own opinion is that, 
alone, it is a dangerous element in society, 
but that, by mixing it with other races, the 
good qualities will predominate, and an ad- 
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mirable result will be achieved. 


and 


The Hu- 
United States 
with the Saxon 
of the finest 
found on either conti- 


cuenots in En 


who 


vland the 


nit 


cle 


have ermingled 


stock have veloped 


Some 


race qualities to be 
nent 


There are also several art clubs holding 


exhibi the Cercle de 
Union Artistique and the Société des Amis 
Arts. 


annual ions, such as 


des Beaux The Hétel Droudt, under 
rovernment control, is also a notable insti- 


tution, which offers constant attractions to 


KXPEOTATION,— 
the connoisseur. Answering to Christie and 
auction rooms in London, it 
is more extensive, and one seldom enters it 
without finding rare and costly collections 
of art and virtu of all ages and climes. But 
all these yield the precedence to the annu- 

| exhibition of contemporary art, chiefly 
French, called the Salon, held in the halls 
of the Palais d’Industrie. 

May, and lasts two months. 


Manson’s art 


It is opened in 

Its magnitude 
awnd importance may be understood from the 
fact that over 8000 paintings were offered 
for examination in 1876, and of these 2095 
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were accepted. In addition were seulpt 
water-colors, and designs in black and w 
bringing up the whole number of ex] 

works to over 4000. This was the 1 
third exposition held since the foun 
of the Institut in 1673, admission to 
is the highest official honor that is a 
to an artist in France. The prizes at 
expositions are divided into medals of 

classes for each department of art res 
ively. 


CCE 


Above these are the Prix du Sa 


and the Médaille d@’Honneur, the highest 





[TOULMOUOUE. } 


all, which entitles the winner to send there 
after any work he chooses, and win admi 
sion for it without examination. In addi 
tion to the prize medals, it is enstomary 
to decorate successful artists with various 
grades of the Legion of Honor. It should 
be added that the annual catalogue is a mod 
elin its way. Every information is therei1 
conveyed to the visitor, not only regarding 
the title of the work exhibited, but the ful 
name of the artist, his birth-place, his art 
instructors, his decorations, and location of 
his studio, and the destination of the paint 
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commissioned, with other items that 
ir. 

not uncommon for works to be pur- 
wutright at the Salon, by the Direct- 
ie Arts, for the decoration of publi 


vs, or to hang in the galleries of the 
wurg. That 


nanent exhibition of representative 


palace is devoted to 


painting and sculpture owned by 
ernment, executed by artists yet liv- 
dead not 
f that 


ot 


ten 
the 


who have been over 


After the lapse time 


are removed to the Louvre. 
seems to be the most proper method for be- 
government patronage, and might 
adopted in America with favorable re- 
ults, for it not only enables the art student 
gain a good idea of the condition of con- 
emporary art in his country, to compare it 
th its past efforts, and to learn wherein 
makes progress or loses ground, but, in 
ddition, is of importance to such artists as 
d the best vent for their genius in can- 
ises or marbles too large and important to 
me within the range of the private buyer. 


works 


stowing 


5 


This | 
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However some may prefer small canvases, 
it is cruel to undertake to cramp every mind 
to the same rules of size or subject, and it is 
useless to deny that such men as Michael An- 
gelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Rubens would 
have fared but poorly if they had been forced 
to content themselves with executing only 
such works as can decorate the drawing- 
If our people re- 
ally desire to stimulate the growth of high 


room of a private citizen. 


art among us, they should inaugurate a ju- 


dicious system ol government patronage, in 


AVE DORE. ] 

which the selection of works of art shall be 
intrusted not to a committee of Congress- 
men or politicians ignorant in art matters, 
nor even to artists and connoisseurs wedded 
to one idea, and who can see merit only in 
one particular school or one set of methods, 
but to a carefully chosen permanent com- 
mittee of men of broad cultivation, judicial 
minds, esthetic tastes, unimpeachable in- 
tegrity, patriotism that includes the whole 
country in its scope, and a power of inde- 
pendent judgment that can not be approach- 
ed or swayed by the bribery of influence, 
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arge and generally of great value 

ry men of art culture and intellectua 
who command our respect if they do 1 
let us at once establish a mint wherein such) ways win our assent. We need o1 


standard social coi: 


nepotism, or money. There must be a few | | 
such men in every country, and why not also | | 
in ours? If we have none of that stamp, 


tion such me 
Taine, Fror 
; + Etex, and |} 
vTOW, and reach a L . The 


noble maturity with 


can be turned out, for 


no country ¢c: live, 


art perio 


are also of a 
out such a stand high quality 
yields the prece 


to no similar p 


ard of moral and in 
tellectual values in 
every department, 


tion In any co 
whether of polities, 


Having gla 
the methods a 
in Franes 


business, or the fine 
arts 


We can only al 


j t 


rowth and } 
lude to the vast 


rt 
> 


age of nation 


number of artists we naturally 


next to a co 
ation of the 1 
or the conditior 
quality of cont 
rary art in Frat 
may be assumed 


and establishments 

devoted to the sale 

of art works in Paris. 

One needs to go there 

repe atedly, to wan 

der week after week GUSTAVE DORE. BORN 1833. 
through its thor- between 1853 
oughfares, by-lanes, and arcades, in order to | 1860 the literature and art of Franc: 

form a clear conception of the importance | ed to the seductive and demoralizing 

and general diffusion of the art business in| ences of the late empire, and passed thro 
Paris, only exceeded, or even equaled, hy the | a crisis from which neither has yet recover 
vast system of hotels, restaurants, cafés, cab- | ed, and from that period we may dat: 
arets, and estaminets, which must neces-| rise of the present school of Frenc 
sarily be enormous, when one considers that | The difference is perceptible in a loss 
at least half Paris lives abroad, while the) moral power, in the lower character of 
city constantly swarms with strangers. | subjects selected, in less intellectual for 
Special attention should, however, be call-| less pursuit of the ideal, and consequent 
ed to the art literature of the French cap-| feebler imagination, always, be it clea 
ital. The number of art publications is} understood, with some notable excepti: 


RETURN OF THE FLOOK.—[JAOQUES.] 
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But 
sin character have not been accom- 


hereafter mentioned. these de- 
by a corresponding loss of an eye 
or, perception of external beauty, or 
In 
neh school never stood higher, and 

lds the first place in modern art. 

e writer on art has said, “ Art is the 
it to represent the invisible by the 
This is exactly what the French 

; of to-day, however, do not attempt. 
there much talk about the 
unong them; but what they really 


al excellencies. these respects 


sure, is 
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sensitive, sympathetic, imaginative observ- 
er they are content The conse- 
quence is that they present us with an art 
that places its standard low, but which 


to ignore. 


in 
It 
is an art perfect of its kind, but of not so 
high a character as the art of Raphael o 
Velasquez, Rubens or Rembrandt, Turner or 
Delacroix, Claude Lorraine or Corét. 
Nothing so clearly indicates the imagi 
native quality of an artist as the value he 
places on the power of light and shadow, or 
chiaro-oscuro, in the suggestion of the ideal. 


its way is almost beyond competition. 


L’LNOENDIE—OHIOAGO FIRE.—[BAUGNIET. } 


practice is to accept the hard fact that art 
expression has its limitations—very narrow 
mits too they are, if one chooses to make 
them so—and they are only to endeavor to 
do what can be easily done within those 
imits; in other words, they are content 
with the exterior of things, and seek not to 
express what those objects suggest. They 
iré satisfied with the physical body, and do 
not strive to express the soul it contains. 
They paint a landscape with technical per- 
fection and almost absolute truth, but the 
thoughts that landscape suggests to the 


It is a point often nearly ignored by the 
earlier artists, while great use is made of it, 
and with immense effect, by most of the 
masters of the great Renaissance movement 
in Italy and the Netherlands. Doré, who, if 
inferior in some respects to many of his con- 
temporaries, undoubtedly possesses by far 
the most remarkable imagination granted 
to an artist in modern times, produces ex- 
traordinary effects with chiaro-oscuro. But 
otherwise it is not a distinguishing trait in 
the works of contemporary French artists. 
Many of them seem, in fact, rather to disap- 
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ample. Very likely they had not ana 
There to 
that Homer or Shakspeare concerne 
self much with of rhetoric, 


as chic, or reaching after effects 
Che 
poverty of faney. 


ot 


legitimate 


prove if 


by il reason, it is to| the subject. Is no 


he 
But 


means, 


reason 


feared, is more likely 


they profess to have made a great dis rules 


i Ate re 


Racoon 


i 
t 
4 


HUNTING WITH FALOONS IN 


the values 
we hear much in these days. What are the 
The quality or degree of light 
Suppos- 


covery: 


values, then? 
and shade inherent in each color. 
ing out of the ultramarine in a painting one 
could eliminate the color, what then would 
be the relative value of that ultramarine in 
the design as black and white? Supposing 
out of cadmium yellow the tint is extracted, 
what then would be its relative value in ex- 
pressing light? 
interesting and important question in art, 


but it is too much to claim that the relative | 


values of the colors have never been per- 
While some great 
artists in former ages have seemed to ignore 
the values, there is every evidence that most 
of the masters have been led by the unerring 
instinets of genius to a correct use of colors 
with special reference to their values, for 
they are as important as perspective, for ex- 


ceived before our time. 


ALGERIA. —[EUGENE FROMENTIN, 


mystie word, of which | 


Now this is certainly a very 


BORN 1820.] 


were laid down in later ages by a careful 
study and analysis of their styles. Those 
who can best deduce the laws of compos 

tion can not always ‘put those laws into 
successful practice, and it is difficult to sec 
exactly in what respect the contemporary 
French school has surpassed its predeces 
sors by its so-called discovery of the values. 
Cordt is the artist to whom must be ascribed, 
in large degree, the stress now laid on this 
subject, and yet it seems to us that even 
| Corét was much greater in his other qual 
ities, although unfortunately it is by this 
| very question that his influence will be felt 
| the longest. 

In the technical or mechanical part of art 
| there is much divergence among the leading 
artists of the French school. Each has his 
own theory and practice, and so it will con 
tinue to be the case as long as there are art- 
ists to paint and things to represent in art 
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? After all, the ques- 


epends far more upon men than meth- 
dividuality of style is one of the most 
is qualities to be sought in all true art, 


ile 


sery 


imitation even of the greatest 


ers can not be too severely condemned, 
t lies the grave of all real individual 
tional art progress, and art at best is 


tentative so far 


] 
ed 


as processes are con- 


e use of fusin or charcoal is an art in 
the French may be said to have es- 


shed a specialty. 


Allongé is well known 


id for the exquisite effects he often 
hes with this simple means; but some- 


es he falls into monotony and mere pret- 


FRANOESOUA DI RIMINL — 


CABANEL, 
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tiness. Lalanne is 
another in 


this style, who seems 


master 
to show more vijgor 
breadth, al 
though it may seem 
hypercriticism to dis 
criminate 


and 


between 
two excellent artists 
so evenly balanced in 
The forme: 
prefers paper of fine 
; the latter con- 


ability. 


yrain 
fines himself exclu 
sively to large-grain- 
ed paper. 

the 
can 


be 


In engraving, 
highest 
not 


place 
present 
to the 
French, except lh 
in which they excel. In wood-en- 
they are certainly equaled, if not 
surpassed, by some of our own engravers. 
In designing illustrations the French yield 
to the English, and to some of our own de- 
great in this 
Doré, who perhaps holds the 
foremost rank for a certain class of illustra- 
tions, stands so entirely by himself that he 
forms a distinct school so different in scope 
and treatment from any thing of the sort 
ever before seen in France that he can hard 
ly be classed under the head of French art. 
He is by extraction from Alsace, a province 
which has furnished many of the most prom 
inent artists of France, and is now about 


at 
BOEN 1823. assigned 
etching, 


graving 


signers. Gavarni, who was 


line, is dead. 


{ALEXANDRE CABANEL. } 
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He differs in three 
important respects from his leading French 


forty-three years of age. 


contemporaries in art: he lays great stress 


1875. 


RANCOIS MILLET. BORN 15103 DIED 
on light and shade; has very little notion of 
color, although improving in that respect by 
practice; and he isa great moralist. Those 
who judge him only by his wonderful and 
versatile illustrations in the Wandering Jew, 
Don Quixote, and other works, can form but a 
partial conception of the power of such mag- 
nificent canvases as his “ Martyrs in the Coli- 
seum,” * The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Christ | 
leaving the Pretorium,” “Christ entering the | 
Temple,” and numerous other paintings, in 
which are grouped scores of figures the size 
of life. The imagination displayed, the mass- 


ing of chiaro-oscuro, the rush and movement 


and grouping of vast multitudes, and the | 
moral impressiveness of the ideas conveyed, | 
have not been surpassed since the days of | 
Tintoretto or Michael Angelo, while the maj- | 
esty, the divine character, of the figure of 
the Saviour as He descends from the Preto- 
rium stand nearly alone in modern art. But 
the drawing is often defective; very natu- 
rally there is, with enormous variety, much 
mannerism; and it must be admitted that 
these paintings would, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, appear quite as effective in black 
and white. His ‘“ Neophyte,” for example, 
executed in monochrome, does not seem to 
require the aid of color to make it what it | 
one of the most tremendous invectives | 


against the conventual system which has | 


18 


been seen since the days of Savonarola. 

It is, then, to the colorists that we must 
turn in order to learn what is really and 
distinctively the best in the French art of | 
our day. The French school has become | 
justly celebrated for its treatment of exter- | 
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nal nature, with the exception of 
art. Isabey is the only Frenehima 
ever painted a marine worth look 
second time, and he is now very « 

he is a magnificent colorist, and d 

The ren 
Jules Dupré (who is, however, a gox 
scape painter), Vernier, etc., know 

either of ships or the sea—at least 

little in their paintings to lead one 

they do—while they all perpetrat: 

the simplest errors in perspective, 

one would look for in vain in their p 
landscapes. Not to make too bad a j. 
their awkwardness, they are all, inde: 
tirely “at sea” on the subject. But 

scape the French artist is at home; a 
amidst pastoral scenes or represent 

of Oriental effects, we find a great schi 
poetry that reminds us alternately of Th 
ritus, or the Bucolies of Virgil, or the 1 
and fourth cantos of Childe Harold. Fi 
has produced three landscape paint 
consummate ability, Claude Lorraine, | 

as Rousseau, and Jean Baptiste Cam 

rot, each entirely different in every rm 
excepting that they were agreed in lo 

at nature not only for what she seems t 
the visual eye, but still more for what 
suggests to the soul. They were men 
dowed not only with exquisite keennes 
vision in detecting the harmonies of 
visible world, and admirable percept 
color and technical ability, but they w 
also men of thought, of imagination, of 
poetic feeling. But they are dead. Cla 
came alone, and left no successors behind 


very nice things long ago. 


OONSTANT TROYON, BORN 1810; DED 186 
him for a century and a half, while the tv 
latter may also be said to have left no! 


after them their peers in pure landscap 
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et, D’Aubigny, Lansyer, Bernier, Har 
and others we might mention, are 
ery great ability, especially the first, 
re is less sympathy apparent in their 
for the hidden mysteries and sugges- 
of nature than for what it simply ap- 
growing 


to the physical eye; and the 


PORLRALT OF GENERAL 


ikness of this field of art in France is 
pparent from the vast number of daubs 
r they can not conscientiously be called 
iny thing else—which are constantly and 
blushingly brought forward as transcripts 
f nature by artists of average merit. To 
int in a broad style judiciously and 1n- 
elligently, to select certain traits of a giv- 
1 scene and reject others, and to treat it 
th a handling that shows a mastery of 
16 subject and a deliberate determination 
9 produce a certain effect, that is one, and 
erhaps the only, way to correctly represent 
«ternal nature or landscape, and none bet- 
r understand this than the French. But 
is quite another thing from danbing or 
assing off a rough study for a finished 
ainting, which some are now trying to 
ring into fashion. Only the studies of the 
treat masters are of value, and then only 
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after they are dead. When there is so much 
good art demanding our attention in this 
brief life of ours, and so many really good 
artists are struggling for recognition, for a 
young painter to intrude his rough studies 
on the market is a kind of presumption that 
should be put down, whether in France or 


IM,.—(LHENKL KREGNAULT,j 


America, as a species of charlatanism not a 
whit better than it would be for a young 
country parson to publish the notes of his 
last Sunday sermon. One would suppose it 
a question for common-sense to settle, but 
common-sense is a quality somewhat more 
rare even than genius. 

In the field of animal painting combined 
with landscape, we find the French artists 
holding a position in advance of any thing 
that has been done since the days when 
Paul Potter painted his famous bull, done 
at the age of twenty-three. If he had not 
died at twenty-seven, he might have pro- 
duced work beyond the hope of rivalry. In 
the English and German schools we find in- 
dividual cases of great ability.in the repre- 
sentation of animal life, but the French in 
the last generation gave us the school of 
Troyon, and the national genius for this 
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deer and dogs the English artist 
position entirely alone. 

Allied to this branch of art is 
sentation of human life in conne: 
rural scenes. (An illustrated p 
titled “Edouard Frere and Syn 
Art in France,” in Harper's Magazi 
vember, 1871, treats at length of the 
of Frere, Millet, and others of that 
Millet was formerly the greatest 
line in modern French art. Frere 
still living, followed on a lower rang: 
a number might be mentioned y 
justly noted for success in dealin; 


y 
n 


7 
picturesque phases of peasant life. 


the living artists of France must, in 1 
spect, yield the palm to Jules Adolp! 
ton. He is at once a painter of | uu 
and of human nature. The two ar 
RN 1822. bined in all his works in such t 
portion, and with such equal ability 
branch of art has not yet passed away. | care brought to the representation of 


Who is there that paints sheep better than | that he occupies the rare position of « 
Jacques? He isa native of Paris. So was | ling in two distinct branches of art ; i 
Corét; and so was Turner a native of Lon- | he shows a deep, earnest, reverential s 
don. Those who make a study of human | pathy in the presence of nature quite 
nature may find an interesting field for} common with French artists; his ey 
thought in looking into the causes that in | color is almost faultless, and his tech 
the heart of a great city, far away from | capacity is beyond question. What ca 
green fields, produced three of the greatest more perfect than the pearly gray trans 
delineators of rural life in modern times. parent shadows on the ground, or the su 
Defaux, Chaigneaux, Schenck, and several mer afternoon atmosphere, in his “ Blessi 
others, are also distinguished in this line. | of the Grain?” while, at the same time 
Schenck was a wine-merchant at Oporto.| one of the kneeling figures in the f 
He sold out his wine vaults, came to Paris, | ground would be sufficient to establish t 
and became an artist of merit. Van Marke | reputation of any ordinary artist fo1 
and Mauve represent cattle with much vig- | combination of so many admirable and de 
or, but the greatest animal painter now in | sirable art qualities. On the other | 
France is probably Rosa Bonheur. There | what a tender, plaintive, pensive, pathet 
is the same intense observation and sympa- | beauty he has portrayed in the face of t 
thy with nature, the same vigor of treatment, | young peasant girl of Brittany, in his pa 
we find in the works of Troyon and Land-| ing called “ Evening,” at the Luxembourg 
seer. More refinement than in Troyon, with |The expression in her eyes seems to t¢ 
rather less of power, but more power than) whole idyl of rural life. It is noteworthy 
n Landseer, so far as the representation of that popular and artistic opinion is more 
cattle is concerned. In the painting of united in favor of the merits of Jules Bi 


VLOWING LN NIVEBNAIS,—(ROSA BONHEUR.] 
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than upon any other living French art- 

The Germans pay him the high com- 

nt of assigning to him the qualities of 
best German artists. In hard times he 
he only one who finds the price of his 
tings constantly rising. It is, perhaps, 
too much to assign to Jules Bréton the 
ling place in the contemporary French 


} 


i 


ool 


But while Jules Bréton holds such a lofty 
rank, he stands rather alone, for he repre- 


ts a class of subjects that receives less 
ition than formerly in France, and is 
so generally considered to yield the preced- 
ce to historical painting, or the art which 
ils with the human figure, pure and sim- 
e; and probably the French would consider 

e native works now done in that depart- 
ent of art as best representing the present 
ondition of art in France. At the outset 
t may be observed that Millet, the greatest 
nter of humanity seen in France for forty 
years or more, died last year. 


tte 


None like him 
To him the human body, with all 
ts exquisite forms and retreating curves, 

licate grays and reds, and soft palpitating 
flesh, was but a casket, beautiful indeed, 

it inclosing a still more wonderful and 
beautiful soul that speaks its volitions and 
thoughts, its emotions and sensations, with 
every movement of those limbs, with every 
parting of those lips, and every glance of 


survive, 


hose eyes, to whose eloquent and infinite ra- 

liance the opals of the Ural or the diamonds 

fGoleonda are but inert matter in compar- 

son. Such was humanity to the searching, 

livining spirit of Millet. But he is gone. 

There are many great artists still working 

n France who have, perhaps, faculty equal 
to him in detecting the physical beauty of | 
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the human body, and equal dexterity in in- 


terpreting it in art language, but who 


there among the specialists of this school 


is 


who sees the soul, or makes even the attempt 
to discover any thing more than physical 
beauty in the lovely forms they depict with 
such remarkable fidelity? Lefebvre has a 
painting entitled “Truth” at the Luxem- 
bourg. For drawing and coloring it is real- 
ly quite marvelous, and so it was regarded 
at the Vienna Exhibition, where it carried 
away a first prize. But there is really noth- 
ing to the pieture, or even suggested in it, 
beyond the qualities noted above. We see 
simply a nude woman, of life size and fault- 
less proportions, holding up a lamp. If any 
deep thought is suggested, it is not apparent 
in her rather emotionless features; the idea 
in her eyes does not seem to suggest truth 


JULES ADOLPHE BRETON, 
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so much as something else. One may look 
at the painting for hours without discover- 
ing in it any signs of imagination or intel- 
lectual power. It is a tour de force, a mar- 
vel of technical dexterity, and that is all. 
Now we would not in the slightest degree 
underestimate the value of technical ability 


in art—quite the contrary; but a work that | 


has only that to recommend it can not be 
assigned a position by the side of a Raphael 
or a Murillo that has that quality and some- 
thing more. 

Cabanel is another artist who has por- 
trayed some superb representations of fe- 
male beauty. His “ Venus rising out of the 
Sea” is a representative work of this class, 
but, like Géréme, who has also paid consid- 


erable attention to this species of subject, | 


he sometimes condescends to drape his 
studies of the human form with clothing 
that renders them less objectionable to pop- 
ular contemplation. Tony Robert-Fleury, 
Emile Levy, Chaplin, Hamon, and a number 
of others of nearly equal merit, may be men- 
tioned in this connection. Toulmouche holds 
a high position in the combination of interi- 
ors with seductive delineations of the Pa- 
risian woman of the world; Bouguereau is a 
very prolific artist, who displays his love of 
beauty in semi-domestic compositions rather 
more ideal than many contemporary French 
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The classic subjects chosen by Gér 

characteristic of a large class of pa 

of the contemporary school, in w! 
episode of history is taken as a th 
guise for exhibiting a careful study 
human form with accessory draperi 
| architectural details, given often w 
traordinary resemblance to external 1 
“The Wife of Candaules,” “The Gla 
bidding Farewell to Cesar,” “The De 
Cesar,” are magnificent canvases. On 
| paring them with “La Décadence des R 
mains,” by Couture, and other works 
similar subjects executed thirty or 
years ago, one sees almost at a glance 
has been gained and lost. We find ¢ 
photographic adherence to nature is 
lattempted. Searce a living French 
| dares to paint in the way of Michael An, 

| or Rubens, or Rembrandt: every thing 1 
be carefully arranged before the ey 
done directly from nature, with little assis 
ance from the imagination. The consequ 
is that the absurdities of costume, the a1 
ronisms and solecisms which possibly d 
ure the works of Veronese and othe1 
masters of the past, are generally 
The drawing of the human form is 
often rendered with absolute truth, and t! 
coloring is frequently rich and well 
|monized. But, on the other hand, the1 


ave 


THE RETREAT. —[EDOUARD DETAILLE. } 


works, rich in color and treatment, and high- 
ly popular; Merle sometimes aims to tell a 
story as well as to give a bit of good compo- 
sition and coloring. 


sometimes a hardness, a lack of that mel 
lowness, juiciness, and fullness of treatment 
which is born of the rush and fervor of 

great inspiration, and is common to th 
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of the great masters; there is also, 
ie truth of the photograph, the cru- 
the photograph, which gives you the 
it not the whole nor the best part 


AN ENTERTAINING 


he truth, while the tacit undervaluing | 


importance of light and shade in the 
presentation of the ideal seems actually 
deprive many of these paintings of at- 
sphere, and, in spite of color and texture, 
es them too much like linear drawings. 
ey impress one like much of the playing 


much in order to give expression to strong 


tions or the great conceptions of a high- | 


maginative, creative mind, as to display 

xterity in the merely physical and manual | 
tment of art. In a word, they 
much of the lamp.” 


“smell 


In one class of painting the French have | 
ys shown characteristic ability 

s that ability yet deserted them 
delineation of war scenes. 


nor | 
and that 
From Le | 
os to the present day there has been a} 
cession of artists eminent 
it of military subjects. 


in the treat- 
Meissonier has 


i for long a master in painting miniature 
ks of high artistic merit, although in his | 
r works we do not think he equals some 


| 
i¢ less ambitious canvases done at an | 
ler period. Neuville is another vigorous | 
litary painter. His “La Derniére Car-| 
iche,” an episode at Sedan, has excited | 
irked sensation, and is full of deemmatiai) 


sToRY.—([V. 


| nople, and the Philippine 
| Beaurevoir 
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force. Protais and Philippoteaux are also 
strong in this line. But Edouard Détaille, 
a pupil of Meissonier, seems to be the com- 
ing military artist of France. “ Le Régiment 


OHEVILLIARD. } 


qui passe” is quite a remarkable production ; 
while the painting in the Salon for 1276, “ En 
Reconnaissance,” merits all the attention it 
has received. Artistic composition and nervy 
ous treatment are combined with admirable 


| perception of the war spirit and knowledge 
| of military details. 
fsome great violinists in public, done not } 


In the representation of Oriental charac- 
ters and scenes the French artists have al- 
ways excelled, from Decamps to Ziem and 
Belly. In the magnificent hues and effective 
flat tints of the skies, bazars, and costumes, 


and the sensuous, dreamy, barbaric splendor 


| of the gorgeous East, the French mind has 


| found a congenial field, and this natural in- 
| clination has perhaps been assisted by the 
| acquisition of Algeria. 


Its influence on their 
traced in such delicious 
works as Gautier’s Constanti- 


literature ¢ 
and 


an be 


enticing 


Islands by Count 
a nom de plume, by-the-way. 
A number of artists, Landelle, Lecomte, and 
others, have made a specialty of painting 
types of Oriental female beauty, and with 
singular artistic suecess. Of course no en- 
graving can suggest the magnificent color- 
ing of some of these paintings. Fromentin 
not only represents the scenes of Arab life 
with effect, he is also masterful in the draw- 
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ing of the Arab horse, and paints with a 
regard for the ideal in stvle and subject | ture does not, on the whole, hold 1 
vhich is very refreshing.* He is, in addi-| as high a position as the school 
tion, an admirable writer and discriminating | and design. It suffers from the san 
c,as indicated by his Une Année dans | causes, which lower its aims 
ind Les Maitres d Autrefois. In leav- | too much a matter of 
painte rs of the contemporary French 
we may allude to Chevilliard, who 
sin a class of subjects of which the en- 


The contemporary school of Fre: 


and 
technical de 
Of artists in marble and bronze 
ber is large, and they are often pl 
not great. The subjects are quite fi 
on page 499 gives a very correct 
ind Vollon, who paints old armor and 
still-life wit 


ly suggested by a somewhat int 
quaintance with the graceful but eas 
I h really extraordinary success. | beauties of Notre Dame de Lorett« 
We may add that Henri Regnault, who was | Quartier Latin. Guillaume is a seul) 
killed at the battle of Buzenval in 1870, when | considerable merit. Chapu is prob 
but twenty-six years of age, was the most titled to the foremost 


rank at pres 
of the contemporary 


remarkable painter pecially in the treatment of portrait 


Fat 


= 


L’AURORE.—[JEAN LOUIS HAMON. BORN 18213 Diep 1874.) 


school in point of promise, and had he lived 
until maturity, would have attained a pre- 
eminent position. The works he left be- 
hind him remind one in fire and foree of | brilliant, and executed some works of exce] 
Gericault or Schiller’s Robbers. But he ap-/| tional beauty. 
pears to have been ever surrounded by a fa- 
tality that foreboded an early doom. Nearly 
killed by being thrown from a horse, he was 
soon after poisoned, and narrowly escaped 
with his life, and was subsequently attacked 


Carpeaux, who died in June, 1876, was mor 
celebrated, and, while very prolific, 


al 
adopting a much less severe style, was 4 


His group representing the 
“Dancers,” one of the four colossal grou 
carved in the round on the fagade of t! 
new Opera building, is considered his ¢/ 
d’eurre, Although very severely criticised 
some quarters. Barye, who is also but 
dead, was a sculptor of really exceptio! 
genius, probably the greatest France has 
seen since David d’Angers. But he dealt 
chiefly with animal life, in which depart- 
ment he is almost without a peer. His | 

in the gardens of the Tuileries certain! 


by an assassin at Rome. The subjects he 
selected seemed to have been in consonance 
with the stormy character of his brief but 
brilliant career. 


* Fromentin has died since this paper was written. 
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\is praise as loudly as the lions in 
rar Square declare the fame of Land- 
Che “ Jaguar seizing a Hare,” a group 
nze, 18 one of the most tremendous 
ever done in plastic art, both for con- 
te knowledge of anatomical details 
the idea of force conveyed. rhe 
¢ action of the spine of the jaguar, 
quivering in bronze with the over 
intoxicating rapture of possession 
inches the victim in his horrible 
t only disarms criticism, but almost 
s one with wonder at the masterful 
dge and imagination displayed by 
hor of this remarkable work. 
chitecture in France in our day about 


ne may be said as of sculpture. Much 


ce, careful study, frequent good taste, 


eral combination of pleasing effects in 


ng out of streets, are evident, but 


little sign of originality any where. 


and domestic architecture the En- 
eem to be in advance, and also in 
istical architecture, if one can judge 


e Church of St. Anne at Auray and the 


ral at Boulogne, both just completed 


creat elaboration and expenditure of 


pence, and both alike miracles of 


iste. In the Middle Ages the Roman 


ic Church had a natural vitality, and 


entrated within its fold the best intel- 
sof the time. Consequently the priests 


ves were often architects and men 
t artistic ability. Hence the ecclesi- 


| buildings of those days were among 


yo? -o 
MMM ane 
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the finest the world has seen. But now the 
new vigor of ultramontanism is but the gal- 
vanizing of a corpse—a mere artificial life. 
The Church no longer contains a monopoly 
of the great intellects of the age, but its 
priests are, instead, second-rate men, nota 
ble chiefly for dexterity in juggling weak 
minds and bigots; artists and writers find 
other avenues than the Church for express 
ing their ideas. This may be a partial ex 
planation of the frequent detestable taste 
exhibited in many of the ecclesiastical build 
ings of our time. But in the New Opera 
house at Paris an ambitious conception, 
possessed of great merit in parts, if 
not as a whole, claims our respect- 
ful attention. It is a genuine out 
growth of French national char 
acter during the last empire, and 
seems offered to the world as a chal 
lenge to criticism. No expense has 
been spared, the best art talent of 
the country was called in to aid in 
its completion, and it seems to say 
to the beholder, “ What can you ob- 
ject to this being accepted as the 
typical architectural style of the 
nineteenth century?” “ Much ev- 
ery way,” we might reply, but nei- 
ther room nor inclination allows us 
to expatiate on the subject as we 
should like, and as the building has 
been sufficiently, and sometimes too 
severely, criticised in many quar- 
ters, we shall confine ourselves to 
1 simple sketch of a subject that 
might well be expanded into a vol- 
ume, and, indeed, volumes have been 
written upon it. The last one is an 
answer by M.Garnier, the architect, 
in reply to his critics, and a very 

spicy work it is. 
The building is in the form of 
an irregular parallelogram, each 
side facing a street, and in every 
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case more or less ornate. The chief facade 


than the cornice, which is in poi 
fronts the boulevards, and 


is surmounted 
at the two angles by magnificent bronze 
gilded eagles In the act of soaring, In the 
rear rises the main body of the 
crowned by another 
This side, while 


upheld by the piers against wh 
columns are placed. No constru 
cessity for them exists in their pre 


edifice, sition, and therefore they appear th: 
gilded colossal group. 

richly ornate, is chiefly 
noticeable for the thirty columns which 
support a heavy cornice 


ly for decorative purposes. Bes 
minor sculptures and medallions, t] 
is embellished with four colossal a 


; of these, sixteen groups, representing Lyric Poetry 


FOOT OF GRAND STAIRCASE OF NEW OPERA-HOUSE, PARIS, 


‘normous monoliths brought from It-| froy; Music, by Guillaume; Dancing, by ( 


, and after 


the Corinthian order. They | peaux; and the Lyric Drama, by Pen 
very handsome, but are open to seri-| The vestibules, by their well-arranged 
ous criticism, because if any ornament in 
architecture should, above all others, be 


constructive, it is a row of columns, espe- 


imposing dimensions, prepare one fo! 
grand stairway, or series of stairways, 8 
ported by a labyrinth of caryatides : 
cially if of the Greek styles; now the pil-| clustered columns, and surmounted | 
lars of the New Opera do not seem to sup-| vault adorned with four superb paint 


ort, and certainly do not sustain, more; by Pils. The general effect of this stai 
] ; A g 








3 very imposing, and must be conceded 
one of the 
productions of modern architecture. 


a masterpiece of genius 





ecorative details of the grand foyer 





djoining vestibules are so dazzling in 
dor as almost to blind one to certain 
ictional errors, for which they have 
everely criticised, and M. Garnier him- 
knowledges the truth of some of these 
res. The panels between the doors 
upied with mirrors of plate-glass, the 
ever made; the ceilings are inlaid 
osaics executed by Venetian artists, 
it of the grand foyer by paintings 
have attracted much attention in art 
they were designed and executed by 
Baudry, one of the finest of living col- 
he main hall designed for the per- 
nees offers nothing very original. It 
ourse, radiant with the pomp and mag- 
nee of gilded carvings in the cinque- 
) style, and the ceiling is superbiy fres- 
but the hall is far too small for such 
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vast approaches, nominally seating about 
two thousand, but really not fifteen 
hundred with comfort or possibility of en- 
joying the drama. 


over 


In all these re spects it 
must yield to the imposing dimensions and 
majestic and elegant simplicity of Albert 
Hall, in London, which seats fifteen thou- 
sand with comfort, and almost equal advan- 
tages to all present in gaining the chief ends 
for which such a building is constructed. 
It can not be admitted that any distinet or- 
der of architecture has been even suggested 
in the Opera building of the last empire. 
The details and decorations have been bor- 
rowed from past styles, and may be called 
in their general effect a sort of bastard Re- 
but the grand stairway 
what compensates for the defects elsewhere 
apparent, and indicates that the technical 
knowledge of the architect has been relieved 
by a streak of daring or genius altogether 
uncommon in the architecture of the nine- 
teenth century. 


halssance 5 some 





CRILING OF THE AUDITORIUM OF 


THE 


—[LENEPVEU. 


NEW OPERA-HOUSF. 


, SUNSHINE. 


I sat in a darkened chamber; 
Near by sang a tiny bird 

Through all my deep pain and sadness, 
A wonderful song I heard. 


The birdling bright sang in the sunlight 
From out of a golden throat; 

The song of love he was singing 

Grew sweeter with ev’ry note. 











I opened my casement wider 
To weleome the song I heard: 
Straight into my waiting bosom 


Flew sunshine and song and bird 


No longer I now am sighing: 

The reason canst thou divine ? 
The birdling with me abideth, 

And sunshine and song are mine. 
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USSIAN WENDS, AND THEIR HOME 


i rr 


oer . 
TT 


peep ed 


AT THE CHURCH DOOR, 


. ie title describes the remnant of a peo 


ple once numerous, warlike, and pow- 


erful, and the region where they sought a 


refuge centuries ago from the conquering 
arms of the Germans. It is, indeed, the 


] 


only colony which retains any thing of the 
ancient speech and habits. Elsewhere the 
Wends accepted the German religion, lan- 


guage, and laws, and gradually lost their 


distinctive character, as in Pomerania, Meck- 
lenburg, and other provinces; or, as in the 
Mark of Brandenburg and in Lausitz, they 
fought almost to the point of extermination, 
and offered a moral resistance when that 
of arms no longer availed. The Northern 
Wends accordingly cease to have a history 
of their own after one or two centuries. 
Chose of the Elbe and the Spree alone sur- 
vive in the little colony of the Lausitz 
swamps, and in the memory of a brave but 
useless struggle for altar and home. Their 
strange repugnance to the new civilization, 
the brave, prolonged, and desperate warfare 
which they waged against it, the sullen and 
apparently organie ineapacity to discard 
their peculiar habits and character even aft- 
er they ceased to defend them by force, sug- 
gest so many points of resemblance to the 
North American Indians; and in the fate of 
both peoples there is the same element of 
plaintive and romantic sadness which ap- 
renerous heart. 


pe als to every 


The Wends \ 
‘ied into Northe 
many by the vast 
ment of peoples 
took place in the 
and fifth centw 
the Christian e1 
fast as the 
Franks, and othe 
inal German 
swept over the ] 
and down upol 
fair domains of 
Roman Empire, 
places were filled by other barbarians 
the vast plains of Asia. In the adjust 
of these races in the West it happene: 
the Sclaves or Selavonians acquired ne 
the whole region from the Elbe east 
including Silesia, Poland, Prussia, and 
of what is now Russia. These wer 
indeed, all Wends. This term seems 
have been given by the Saxons to 
Sclaves as were their immediate neig! 
in Northern Germany, and was har 
rived from any corresponding disti1 
made by the Sclaves themselves, 
Wends were also further subdivided 
local families, such as the Lutritans 
Abotritans. 

By the fifth century the Wends were f 
ly settled in their new homes. In cult 
and refinement, in the arts and convenie 
of life, in agriculture, trade, and other 
dustries, they were not behind the Sax 
their neighbors. They lived in towns 
villages, and possessed a rude system 
civil government. Their domestic inst 
tions revealed but too often their Orie: 
origin, and in no respect more painfu 


than the position given to woman. Sli 


was little more than a menial. Polygar 


prevailed. Mothers often strangled th 


female infants to save them from a mo! 


painful life; and in the same way decre} 


parents were put to death by their sons, 
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f 


| 
| 


f 
| y in More’s / topia, be cause 
\: the y were burdens upon the pub- 
y/ lic, and a violent end insured a 
happier life beyond the grave. 
But they were a remarkably hon- 
ple, abhorred a thief or a liar, and 
cind to the poor. 
y were no less warlike than their Ger- 
predecessors. On land or sea, mounted 
foot, in the open field, in the swamps, 
ehind their fortified towns, they fought 
ly, but bravely and desperately. Their 
not unlike of their 
hbors in style and quality. The illus- 


m contains a short sword and a spear- 


ns were those 


d,as well as some oth- 
roducts of Wendish 
the top and handle of 
ronze pail, two stone 
necklace, and 
Relies of this 
tmay be found in near- 
every provincial muse- 


essels, a 


t 
eieTs, 


Their religion was a 
of 
believed, indeed, in 

e supreme God se] 
he seems to 
ive been a Sclavie Jove 
divinities, 
the 
| spirit, and Radegast, 
god of war. Othe 
inches of the Sclaves 
d other gods, for no 
versal system existed. 


polytheism. 


ecies 


og: but 


wnong lesser 


such ( zernbog, 


as 


priests enjoyed great 
and power, and 
ey were the most resolute in opposition to 
That which the latter first 


GREAT SEAL 
nor 


ie Germans. 


on a 
IE “oe &S y) 
WEEK > 


OLD WENDISH RELIOS. 


demanded was conversion to Christianity 
a demand which could not be 
the inte rpreters of the rival religion. 
During the Wends and 
Saxons live d at pe ace, and even in {rie nd 


ore eable to 


two centuries 


ship. The commerce of the former, which 
began with petty local traftic, rose to a scale 
almost imposing along the Baltic coast. It 
is said that three hundred ships were some- 
times their harbor of Wenita. 
Traders flocked thither from Denmark, from 
Germany, from other Selavonic lands, and 
from the Orient, metallic 
wares, cloths, jewels, and coins, and carry 
furs, and similar 
In the middle of the elev 
the city of 
Wenita was captured by 
the Wendish 


commerce rapidly 


seen 1n 


even bringing 


ing away amber, goods 


enth century 


Danes, and 
then 
decayed and died. 

Long before that, how 
ever, a more powerful foe 
had obstructed their traf: 
fic the 
long as the 
heathen, and knew only 
the faith of their fathers, 
they could live peaceful- 
ly with neighbors 
were also heathen. 


from south. So 


Saxons were 


who 
But 
Christianity was a con- 
quering religion. It could 
not be stagnant, it 
advance; and the histori- 
an is forced to admit that 
in early times it was lit- 
tle scrupuleus about the 
policy by which it spread 
unreclaimed 
were often, indeed, the pi- 


must 


ERT THE BEAR. 


the barbarians. 


The missionaries 


itself among 
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oneers, but the warrior followed not far be- | emperor or king, Otho the Great. 
hind even this conquest was permanent 
Early in the ninth century the Saxons) while the Germans were occupied f 
were converted to Christianity, and their re- | in Italy, the Wends rose again 
] Wends were at once changed. hour of vengeance, destroyed the 
saw a simple, active, and slaughtered the priests, and wit! 
gy pec ple, whose products filled all sword obliterated every trace of ( 
markets of the North, but a race of defi- | ity. The Germans were driven 
int heathen, who, at any price, must be re-| the Elbe, and for two centuries 1 
duced under the sway of the Cross. They | was made to recover the lost posses 
sent their bishops and abbots through the In the twelfth century came A 
whole region—to Poland, to Silesia, to Pom- | Bear, and his advent sealed the doo 
erania, to the banks of the Elbe and the Oder. | Wends. 
In some of these provinces, as has been said, He and his successors pursued 
the conquest Was @asy. But in others, and) liberal poicy. The Wends 
notably along the right bank of the Elbe | embraced the Christian faith and 





a ye 


Ober 
( 


Spreewald~ 











MAP OF THE SPREEWALD. 


below Magdeburg, the opposition wasstrong, | man manner of life were placed on « 
the struggle long and arduous. It seemed | terms with the conquerors. Then there \ 
impossible to persuade the Wends to Chris- | Wendish peasants side by side with the G« 
tianity or to break their spirit by force.| man; Wendish towns which were Germ 
Subdued in places here and there, put under | ized, not destroyed; one or two Wendis 
military governors, and compelled to accept | princes who were made German nobles, a1 
the forms of the alien faith, they seized in| founded some of the oldest Prussian fai 
every case the earliest chance to rise, expel | lies. But these were exceptions. The 1 
their masters, and restore their own chosen | for a century was one of actual or tacit | 
priests. About the middle of the tenth cen-| tility. The great body of the Wends foug 
tury it seemed as if their resistance had | the invaders step by step, year after yé 
finally spent itself. A bold and enterprising | even century aftercentury. At last the til 
series of captains, of whom the Margrave | came when they could no longer resist in t! 
Gero is best known, held with his vassals! open field; finally the vast swamps of thi 
the larger part of what was called the “ Old | Spreewald ceased to shelter them, and they 
Mark,” and governed it in the name of the| have since been losing, day by day, all the el 
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ts which made them a distinct people. 
dish writer says of his kinsmen that 
nationality, habits, and language are 


the rock of Heligoland, from which the 
¢ waves yearly tear away a piece, un- 


uly the unlucky island shall disap 


he term Lausitz was very early applied 
large district on the lI pper Spree, he 
1 the Elbe and the Oder. Within this 
trict, and mostly within the lower half 
or Lower Lausitz, lies the Spreewald. 
in 
vays—the Lower Silesian on the north 
the Gorlitzer on the and 
s surrounded by a circle of towns and 
hways. The Spreewald is again divided 
0 the Lower and Upper Wald. The for 
er is ten miles long, and from two to four 
de; the latteris about sixteen miles long, 


The map, which 


as it were, the embrace of two 


ests, 
southwest 


nd five or six miles wide. 
copied and reduced from the one in Carl 
esel’s excellent little guide to the region, 
presents only the upper portion. The 
ower Wald is now of little importance, but 
may be supplied by the imagination of 
reader a short north, and 
mtinuation of the district given on the 


distance in 
ip). 

Through the loss of its forests and the ef- 
rts of engineering skill, the region has been 

eprived of most of its original wildness. 
hundred—and even fifty 


ago i 


years 


is almost an impassable forest and swamp. 
rhe river Spree flows with rapid descent 
from its source near Bantzen till it reaches 
Cottbus, and during a course of thirty miles 
is one thousand water-falls and forty mills. 


+h 
DU7 


if to recover 
from this prolonged exertion, it flows out 


But after passing Cottbus, a 


into an extensive natural depression, and 


spreads into hundreds of petty branches. 
An individual Spree ceases for the time to 
In its place is a web or labyrinth of 
the outlet reunite 
to form the continuation of the main river. 


exist. 
Sprees, which at slowly 
The key to this labyrinth, and therefore ae- 
cess to the region, was long the exclusive 
property of the Wends. 

The account of their occupation of the 
forest is rather legendary than historical. 
In the tenth century one Prebislaw,a Wend- 
ish chieftain, was fighting the Germans on 
the Uppe r spree, was «de feated, and forced 
to flee for life. He hurriedly 
raft of bushes and straw, 


made a 
and with it tloat- 
ed down to the site of the present village 
of rallied his followers and 
built a rude earth-work for shelter. On this 
earth-work, which was high like a hill, he 
afterward and for many 
years, even centuries, it was the seat of the 
The hill itself is still 
standing near Burg, and is known as the 
“Burgberg.” The graves of Wendish kings 
have recently been found there, as well as 
diadems, urns, and other articles of luxury 


or use, 


his 


where he 


surg, 


erected a castle, 


kings his successors. 


The successor of the amphibious Prebis- 
law, called Ziscibor, was, according to an- 
other legend, a cruel From his 
castle on the ruled like a 
savage despot, plundering and burning and 
murdering Christians, and above all, by a 
singular refinement of cruelty, stealing their 
children. Finally, as was proper, his career 


monster. 


jurgberg” he 
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was terminated 
The dy 
atterw 


by a stroke of lightning. 


nasty was maintained for a long time 
ird, and though now extinct in fact, 
the pride of certain Wendish 
claim royal blood. 


be 
three 


Ih 


Spreewald 


may 
at 


conven 


points, 


AN EXPRE 
via Liibben, Liibbenau,and Vetschau. These 
three dull which 
were originally founded as barriers against 
the 
part 


are how German towns, 
aggressions of the Wends, and formed 
of a cirele of forts which almost sur- 
the forest. They now contain a 
large Wendish population, but the German 


In 


are much val 


rounded 


language is pretty generally understood. 
the cities the Wendish women 
ued as sel 


they 


vants, nurses, and laundresses, for 
faithful, and 
in the la mdry espec ially a not inferior to 
the Chine Theu linen, of which 
they liberal displays, is singularly 
ad hne 


are strong, healthy, and 
re 
se own 
make 


clear a 


They who leave the train at Liibben can 
ad ve to Ne 


uzauche, and take a 
tour of the 


boat there 


for the forest. From Liibbenau, 
which is a better point in some respects, a 
From Vet- 
one drives to Burg or to the 
It is well, 


the tour in advance 


canoe call be prod ured at once, 
schau, again, 
= olony,” and thenee by water, 
however, to so arrange 
as to enter at one station and return by an- 

Iravelers who, like ourselves, depart from 
Liibbenau will at once engage a vehicle and 
pursue thei in 
tion. The 


way as the above illustra- 
Wend, 
If one prefers 
not to stop long at any place, but to visit 


boatman stalwart 


who speaks broken German. 


Is a 


as rapidly as possible the leading points, it 
is better to hire a boat by the day for the 
eutire time. This will vary, of course, ac- 
, but the whole tour may be 
made leisurely in three or four days. Our 


own plan was different. We went directly 


cording to taste 
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to “ Panke’s,” the best inn in the fors 
making this place our head-quart 
took thence a series of excursions t 
ous points. By this plan one does 
the same time see so much of the for 
one has better opportunities for 


the queet and inte resting people 


The boatmen do not 
canoes, but, standing upright in the 


push them. 


row or seul 
This requires uncommon 
The streams are seldom more than t 


wide, the angles are very sharp an 


ger from collision 
other craft incessant ; yet the boatman 1 
propel and guide his boat at the same 
Almost 


body can give a boat some motion with « 


quent, and the danger 


and with the same instrument. 


but the novice makes ludicrous work of 
Wendish He can push it, ind 
but not steer it; and if he does not rm 
prow into the bank, he will probably ru 
upon some other unlucky craft. 

In the Spreewald proper these little boat 
are the only conveyances. 


vessel, 


Horses 
most unknown, and even the pedestri 


are 


view of the web of streams and the scar 
of bridges, can hardly make his way across 
the country. There are bridges like 
one shown on the preceding page, but the 
are narrow and frail structures, and are 
little use to the stranger. In the place 
horses and in contempt of bridges, the pe 
ant has his boats. One will see them, of 
en half a dozen in number, moored in littl 
sluices which conduct from each house int 
the stream, light, clean, and always harnes 
ed. If the owner has a to make, 
jumps into a boat, seizes a pole, and push 
swiftly away. If he and his family atte) 
a welding, they take a boat, or boats, a 
thus sail up to the very scene of festivity 
In the work of the farm the canoes are aga 
invaluable. So thoroughly is every fat 
and every field intersected by the wate! 


visit 
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that the products of the land can 
ped at any point, floated down to 
~and then uushipped for storage. 
if hay in this manner is a strange 
The hay is packed over both 
the boat till it floats on the water's 
vyhile on the extreme stern the own 
ds and propels the cargo to its des 
When a long column of these 
sports is seen threading its way 

e labyrinthine canals, or when one 
meets another, and seamanship is 
verely tried, the spectator will rec 

1 scene the picturesque and roman- 

e hay field. 

sitor who goes to the Spreewald 
scenery Will be disappointed. The 
rshy nature of the country of course 

s the idea of mountains or any strik 
ils, and the quiet charm which 
once have been enjoyed of lying 
on your back in the bottom of a 

ind floating through primeval for 
ived with venerable moss, and barely 
ting the rays of the mid-day sun, has 
cruelly dissipated by the axe of the 
man. The term ‘Spreewald” describes 

g of the past. Two young noblemen, 
vere the largest land-owners in the re- 
ind had squandered their fortunes in 
ssipation, found it necessary to clear off 
r forests for the timber and fuel, and to 
ert their redeemed acres into farming 
Only along the banks of the streams 
litary row of trees was permitted to 
d, as a protection from the sun and a 
nent of the past. The myriad of mus- 
ots which spread out into the water 


A HAY 


neath the trees are exceedingly weird in 

earance, 

‘Panke’s” as an inn leaves, indeed, some 

things to be desired by one accustomed to 
corrupting luxury of city life; but a 

iilosopher ought to know how to subsist 

for two or three days on scrambled eggs and 


raw ham. Besides, on Sundays a roast of 
veal is often served, and fresh fish with 
the world-renowned Spreewald sauce. The 
traveler who consults the bill of fare will, 
therefore, do well to arrange for one Sab- 
ith ; ike’s. The excellent Panke him 
iore; the hotel alone com 

memorates his virtues He was a local 
personage of some importance. He enjoyed 
the confidence of the government, and held 
tor many years the office of Schulze, or petty 
strate. This made him also feared by 


lag 
all local malefactors, whether Wend or Teu 


ton. But he derived a | irger Income beyond 


doubt from the sale of Sehn ipps to the peas 
ants, and of other commodities to more illus 


trious guests. 

On Sunday, too, the traveler w 
opportunity of attending service in the lit 
tle Wendish chureh of Burg. The Wends 
of the Spreewald are all Protestants; those 
of Altenburg, who are more completely Ger 
manized, are Catholics. They are also very 
devout Christians. rhey go to divine sery 
ice regularly every morning, and work in the 
field the rest of the day. That is their con 
ception of religious duty; and since piety 
is, after all, a relative term, who shall say 
that they are wrong? It is at least better 
to attend church half the day than to work 
all day and not attend church at all. Sun 
day is the day and the church the place for 
seeing at their best the quaint and showy 
costumes of the women, of which our illus- 
trations reproduce unfortunately only the 
form, not the colors. 

As in Holland and Switzerland, so among 
the Wends of Germany, the style of the 


BARGE, 


women’s costumes varies in different local 

ties. Those about Cottbus, for instance, and 
again on the Lower Spree, are more subdued 
in tint and more modern in pattern, while 
those in and about Burg are more gaudy 
and striking. The “dress centre” is always 
the head. The head-dress is made of a sin- 
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gle square piece of linen as white as snow, me—sends the fullness to the bott 
and starched with exquisite art, which is. skirt, and so when the Wendish bx 
bound about the head, as one sees it in the rapidly, her short, wide skirts ar 
picture, by a second person. It stands out by the wind like the drapery of a b 
These dresses lined with erinoline 
only on festival days and Sundays; f 
the skirt is quite as short, but ] 
modestly about the limbs. Phe 
another costume, worn by wido 
communicants at the Sacrament 
in the same style, only the colors a 
rial differ. The skirt is black, an 
of the heavy linen head-dress a piece 
white mull is laid across the hea: 
black ribbon to keep it in pl ce 
sinks down into an immense E] 
ruff of the same white materia 
bowed head and clasped prayer-bo¢ 
devout Christians and forlorn widow 
the village church, leaving as a last 
for the spectator their naked feet an 
ive brown limbs. 

The weekly spectacle at the chur 
tracts in summer many tourists fron 
boring and remete cities. The later 
of summer, when the grain is rip¢ 
best season. The landscape is very 
terrupted by few trees, and from « 
rection, miles away, the gay dresses 

on each side like a great fan, but it is cool, be seen threading their way to the 
md it hides the hair. This is another Ori- chureh, rising and falling with the 
prejudice which the Wends have pre irregularities of the path, sometim 
a reluctance to expose the hair to ing in the wind, and forming a stril 
ral gaze. This prejudice does not singular contrast with the rich gold 
‘ nd, however, to the lower limbs. While low of the harvest. When a boat 
the Wendish woman, unlike ladies of fash- through the trees, driven by the v 
ion, scrupulously hide their hair and breast. 


they expose their legs, with the greatest 


composure, up to a point w hich would shock 
the delicacy of a five-year-old girl in Paris 
New York. The venerable grandmothe 
t in that respect from Tittle 
for a Silbergroschen will give 
ass of water and a look into her clear 
ket of black velveteen with full 
hite sleeves is not enough for the body ; 
ver this small shawls of Oriental brilliancy 
are tightly and neatly pinned. ‘The shawls 
are sometimes worn instead of the white 
linen on the head, and with the long fringe 
falling down look very fantastie and pie- 
turesque. In this dress the prettier girls 
ire favorite models for artists. The showy 
olors and graceful drapery are, of course, 
more artistic than the stiff white linen, 
which rather suggests the nun. The skirts 
ys make up in width what they want 
th. They are usually of plain wool 
ods, red, blue, green, or orange, trimmed 
at the bottom by a band of black velvet rib- LITTLE ANNA. 
bon or some plaid stripe. The lining is of 
the stiffest crinoline, and the skirt is reduced arm of a young Wend, the scene is co 
to the size of the waist by ten or twelve plete. 
rows of regular and faultless gathering. At the church one makes the acquaint 
This, of course—an excellent lady informs ance of “Cantor” Post. This worthy mai 
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than chorister or organist; he is at| the “ Dober Naz,” or good-night—i. e., fare- 


1] 


e time sexton and clerk of the parish, | well—is said. This is followed by a hymn, 


teacher and historiographer of the | and then by refreshments, such as bread and 


nerchant of photographs, the guide cheese, beer and brandy. The body is then 
selor of all travelers, and the bach- | carried to a canoe; the mourners and friends 
nd of maids and wid embark in similar convey- 
Few men besides Bis- ; ~ ances; the village teacher 
ve so many interests Wit and his pupils lead the way, 
charge. And yet, in tl ‘ ; and the preacher receives the 
this burden of official WZ ‘ cortége at the landing. After 
bilities, in spite of . : “ a collect the burial is per- 
verse difficulties of t for) formed. The company next 
ggle for life, in spite ‘ea a} repair to the church, where 
tish and perplexing SNR sce the discourse is preached, 
of his woman ad OR : where hymns are sung, and a 
the Cantor is alway AS ; \ . collection is taken for the 
spirits and has a smil RASS ae clergy. In the evening be- 
ery one. Next to th OX XS . rd fore and the evening after the 
and the solitary gen SE SY 4, funeral there are gatherings 
is the highest social TB Wh of the young people at the 
of the town. But + house of mourning for sing 
rs his honors meekly. bab. ing hymns. A wreath which 
| sit under the trees at ‘6 CANTOR” POS is borne upon the coffin dur- 
s and relate the sad ing the funeral is afterward 
his people the Wends; on a Sunday | hung in the church, with the name of the 
greet the strangers at church, and at deceased. 
se of the service produce diftidently The wedding festivities are more impos- 
ck of colored photographs. A modest, | ing, and last several days. Being mostly 
e, faithful man, whose primitive and peasants, the young people try so to mate 
Ives that each pair shall begin life 
in Berlin, who is content in a petty | with an establishment. A part of the dowry 


lents which | is given at the betrothal, which, as among 


kindness was not corrupted by two | themse 


nt settlement to employ ta 
ere might have made him a master- | the Germans, is almost as sacred a compact 


and even a dealer in prints, linen, | as marriage. On the day of the wedding 


bbons. the groom wears a long blue coat liberally 
r funeral service is somewhat differ- | decorated with flowers, and a modern “ cyl- 
om that of the Germans. The corpse is | inder” hat trimmed with twigs and ribbons. 
laced in the court or before the door, | The bride wears a black dress bound with 

in presence of the assembled friends, | heavy ribbon, and a broad sash, and on her 


A FISH BOX ON THE SPREE, 
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The 
way to the 
and-in 
musicians, 
with her and the 
other women; the groom, with his at- 
tendants and friends. . After the cere- 
mony, Which is in Wendish, the procession 


ind silk ribbons. 


its 


ath 


makes 


head a wre 
procession 
boats or wagons, 
The 


maids, 


chureh it 


the following order: 


the bride 


reforms and proceeds to an inn, where the 
banquet is served, It is common to load the 


bedding, linen, furniture, and other wedding 


gifts upon a wagon or boat as a part ofthe 


procession, and it is 


the 
young men, as a mild pleasantry, to obstruct 


also common for 
the way of this important vehicle until the 
owner, by money, redeems it. The festivi- 
ties are kept up, through the hospitality of 
the young pair, for several days, and vast 
quantities of brown bread and spirits are 
The allowed 
four weeks to re-enter the paternal house, 
lest the marriage be dissolved. 
Phis is a wide-spread popular superstition. 


consumed, bride is not 


thereby 


for 


the Wend 
of his German 


YVhe house of 
unlike that 
at least as the exterior is concerned. It 
commonly made of logs roughly hewn 
shape, the chinks are filled with mud 
the surface is rudely whitened with plast 
The roof is thatched with heavy reed 
straw. The interior arrangement dep 
upon the wealth of the owner and the 
of his mansion. If there is space e1 
for a partition into two or three rooms 
of these, like the view in the illustr 
below, will be the family r 
where all the inmates eat and some of t 
sleep. In 
serves for all purposes. 


peasant is 
brethren, s« 


general 


more modest houses one 1 


AN INTERIOR, 





Ay 


irs to the mast, 


A FOOT-HOLD. 


are several churches 


ndish services are held, 


Lausitz 
At Burg 
a Wend, holds two services each 


t in 
We 
stor, 
_one in his own language and one in 
and he preaches equally well in 
There are Bibles and hymn-books 
dish, and at Cottbus a tiny mission- 
odical is published. 
an agreeable language when heard 
ersation, and, in spite of the profu- 
f consonants, Which would shock the 
in Italian, it 
sfully 


lends itself easily and 
The Wends 


derstood by the Poles, the Servians, 


to vocal music. 


es of Bohemia, and, though with 


fficulty, by the Russians. As a writ- 


nguage, however, it 


will soon disap- 

und even in speech the German is slow- 
wing it 

cally the Wends are a powerful peo- 

the Indians. 

are tall, erect, and muscular; they 


d resemble American 


erally beardless, and, through expos- 


eir complexions acquire in 
copper 


summer a 
tint. The women work in the 
th the men, and, as a rule, perform 
The burdens 
tools relinquished to 

rhis life tends, of course, to develop 
remarkable degree 


irdest’ tasks. heaviest 


poorest are 
sinews which na- 
originally did not make too delicate. 
ire somewhat shorter than the men, 
their massive limbs are the wonder of 
In Studies Julian Haw- 
ne deseribes the legs of the Dresden 
Far be it from me to ques- 
his Statements. 


ers. 


Saron 


cet-women, 


rous proportions of the Saxon will free- 
mecede their claims. But the Wends are 


ral degrees higher—or larger—in the 


scale of deve lopment. 
ish woman are to the 
the King’s Alder is 
This tree saved 
struction by the late King of Prussia. 


limbs of the 


mammoth was 


saxon 
to a common sapling. 
from 


The limbs of a Wend- 


as 


de- 
His 


Majesty once made a tour through the Spree- 


wald, and see ing this beautiful tree, redeem- 


ed it by a liberal sum from its owner 
Any one who has had | was about to cut it down. 
opportunity of observing modestly the | 


“Die Konigs Erle.” 


a who 
Henge its name, 
It is held in great rey- 


erence by the peasantry, and they would re- 
sent the uses which, in the cause of physio- 


logical science, I was compelled to make 


A FOOT-HOLD 


t 
1s 


amer that crosses the sea 

irries one traveler mort 
time, out on the shoreless sea, 

she counted when leaving the 

r away from his mate where sl 

less sea-bound gale, 


ing his patient wings 


and courage fail; 


shoreless, unknown main, 
vith salt white spray, 
the endless 


, Waving plain, 


; the lengthening way; 


sa, and no land in sight; 
gh the heavy and misty air 


rgling on through the dark and the light 


or and mute despair; 


the horizon a cloudy speck 
like a tree, 


to the solid and gronnd-like deck, 


| he follows it wearily, 


ings and crouches, a welcome guest, 


) eager and tremulons bird, 
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With the 
By his heart’s hard panting 


green and blue 


Then come pity, and food 
And shelter from w 
But tl 


And 


e quick h 


th 
t 


e aetory 


rop in 


} 
ig dowr 


sky, 


warmth 


ot-hold and 
only to die 


and t 


is harder, God He knows, 
the sparrows that fall, 
that we 


ea and the sky 


re lost when the w 
were all; 


nt down to infold the sea 
» sea reached up to the sky 
hetween tl 


em only 
id never a ship went by! 


the wind blew 


d wind 


> of it. 


& rose 
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LIT 


BOUT one from New 


York city, pere hed among the hills of 


miles 


\ hundred 
- 

North 
ft more 


estern an elevation 
the 


| of the sea, lies one of the most pictur 


Connecticut, at 
than twelve hundred feet above 
esque of New England’s villages, now chief 
y known to the people of the metropolis 
is a place of whose 


with the 


summer residence, but 


rown of glory is its connection 
past. 

Phough much of the modern prosperity of 
the 


ommunication with the outer world, its an- 


Hill is due to its improved means of 


ient importance may be largely credited to 
its comparative isolation. On this account, 
of the 
of the chief dépéts for 


probably, was it selected in the war 


Revolution as one 
military stores, and for the safe-keeping 
of royalist prisoners 
When New York fell 
into the hands of the 
British, the road from 
Hartford through 
Litchtield 


the principal 


became 
high 
New 

the 
over it 


way between 
England 
We st, 
was hauled most of 
the 


and 
and 


IsloOns and 


munitions of 


the 


Wal 
Continental 


the 


for 
beyond 
rhe vill 


inland and 


forces 

Hudson. 
being tar 
wway trom any havi 
gable river, it became 
the army head-quar 
ters in Western Con 
necticut, and a place 
of considerable ie 

tivity. Its workshops rang with the busy 
sounds of preparation, the lowing of beeves 
ind the shouts of teamsters were often heard 
in its streets, and its taverns bristled with 
Nearly all of the gen- 
eral ofticers of the Revolution visited it at 
although it 
great events, It 


military Importance, 


us times, and was neve! 


he scene of bore its share 


of the 


pit ible 


burdens of the struggle, and its hos 


roofs doubtless witnessed many a 
consultation which led to important results 

But great as were the glories of the Hill 

the Revolutionary times, they were fair- 
vy eclipsed in the period succeeding them, 
when the celebrated law school, and the no 
ess famous female seminary which existed 
ontemporaneously with it, attracted pupils 
from State in the Union. 


essions to its population contributed large- 


every These ac- 


ly to a society already brilliant, and which 


included in its numbers a large proportion 


hly educated men and women. 


It is 


HFIELD 


HILL. 


no exagyeration this 
New that 


centre of a culture unexcelled, ai 


to 
England town 


that 


was at 


say 


respects unequaled, in its day I 
Dan Huntington, who called 
from a tutorship in Yale College to t 
torate of the Congregational ch 
scribes it as ‘‘a delightful village o1 
ful hill, richly endowed with 


was 


its 
both professional and scientific, and 
xccomplished teachers, with its vener 
Governors and judges, with its learnes 
yers, and Senators and Representative 
in the national and State department 
with a population enlightened and rr 
able.” Of the 
there at this 


ates of colleges, seven 


heads of families ré 


time, seventeen wert 
were Captains 
Continental 
and four becar 
eral officers, fo 
came members 
Congress, two 
Justices, and 
Governors ot 
State. An aneci 
of the same per 
shows that the 
of the Hill 
no less accomp 
than their lords 
that 
miration 
well 
Among the ladies 
the national cay; 
during the s¢ 
administration 
Washington, 
was 


en 


they wor 
abroa 


as at ! 


more note 
personal attract 
than the wife of the Secretary of the 7 
ury. Said Mr. Liston, the British n 
ter, one day, to General Tracy, then | 
States Senator from Connecticut, “ Y: 
country-woman, Mrs. Wolcott, would b 


mired even at St. James’s.” “Sir,” rep 


General Tracy, “she is admired 
Litehtield Hill.” 

It is no reflection on the intelligence 
summer visitors to the Hill to say that th 
are probably some among them who nm 
heard of its chief claim to distinction, 
who pass by the simple head-stone tl 
marks the grave of Reeve and the m 
ambitious monument that commemorates 


even 


Latin the virtues of Gould, unconscious t! 


through their efforts Litchfield became bet 


ter known throughout the Union than 


other place of its population in the cou 


try. Yet in many a distant State t! 


memory is still green, and the writer | 


often been questioned concerning the lav 





LITCHFIELD HILL. 


particularly in the South, by those 

fathers or grandfathers had enjoyed 
ts. vet who had never heard of its 

nuance. 

1772 that Tapping 
fresh from 

from Princeton, New 


in teeve, a 


his studies, re- 


iwyer 
Jerse V; where 
for several years held a tutorship in 


began 


ve, and the practice of law 
Hill, 
idy beginning to teel the 
olution. With him came his newly 
. born Sally Burr, daughter of 
Aaron Burr, president of the Col 

if New Jersey, and granddaughter of 
But a few years suf. 
reputation for intellect 
and a commanding po- 


of the State. Mr 


then a quiet country village, 


leaven of 


wife 


in Edwards. 

to give him 

iried learning 
imong the lawyers 
was a remark- 

man in many re- 

ts. “He 
Hollister, “a 
f ardent tem 

tender 

ot 

deeply re- 
He 


rst eminent 


Ww as,” 


ent, 
ties, and 
ture 


was 


er in this coun 
dared to 
mn the common 
for 
re- 


vyho 


England 
and 
in cut- 
the natural 
of 
n, and placing 
property 


verity 
1 cruelty 


ott 
married 


as 

is their persons 
the merey of their 
vands,who might 
inder it or hoard 
ip at pleasure 


AMES GOULD,—[FROM 


mitigating 
nges in our juris- 
idence which have been made to redeem 
ess woman from the barbarities of her 
lized tyrant may fairly be traced to the 
thor of the first American treatise on The 
Relations.” He is described by one 
» sat under his teachings a 
ible man in character and appearance 
thick gray hair parted and falling in pro- 
on upon his shoulders, his voice only a 


nestu 


s**amost ven- 


| whisper, but distinctly heard by his 
rnestly attentive pupils.” The accompa- 
ng portrait is from a pencil drawing by 
rge Catlin, the celebrated Indian paint 
who executed it while attending his 
tures. 
In 1784 Mr. Reeve began the instruction 
egal students, and met with such success 
it up to 1798 than two hundred 
ng men from his office had been admit- 
In this year he was chosen 


more 


d to the bar. 


515 
a judge of the Superior Court, and he asso 
the conduct of the 
school James Gould, one of his own graan- 
and who had pre viously held a tutor- 
ship in Yale Colle 

no less ability than Reeve, and perhaps a 
His 


is re- 


ciated with himself in 
ifes 
ge. Gould was a man of 
more profoundly philosophical lawyer. 
Pleading Civil Actions 
for and logical re 
is still a standard text-book in 
ls of the country. It 
the work originally 
planned by its anthor, but the publication 
of Chitty’s it Gould 
preparing materials for his own induced a 


treatise on 


tit 


markable conciseness a- 
soning, and 


the best 
is but 


law schoo 


an epitome of 


ore work while was 
change of plan. 
1816. 

Under the conduct of these two able 
the school flourished until 1820—the 
year which witness- 
ed the founding of 
the Cambridge La 


Neel | hool 


He too became a judge, in 


men 
same 


Ww 
when Judge 
Reeve retired, three 
his de 
Judge Gould 
to 


years before 
cease, 
continued in- 
until 
bodily 


obliged 


( lasse ~ 


struct 
1833, when 
infirmities 

to withdraw, 
the Litehtield 
School 


It 


him 
and 
Law was no 
per 
necessary to 
that the 
school was never an 
incorporated institu- 
nor any 
buildings ever erect- 
ed for its use. The 
instructors lectured 
each in his own law 
and the stu- 
dents boarded in the 
of the vil 
The office of Judge Reeve, which stood 


more, 1S, 


haps, 
explain 


tion, were 


oftice, 


A PORTRAIT BY WALDO. 


houses 
lage. 
n 
years ago to West Street, and transformed 
Jud 
‘ar his dwe lling, 
e without the village. 
uring the half century of the school’s 
existence more than one thousand students 


his own door-yard, was removed several 


into a cottage. ge Gould’s office, which 


also stood ne 


ta 


IS how a cot 


o 


were graduated, comprising among them 
the flower of the youth of the time. There 
might have Calhoun of South 
Carolina, Woodbury of New Hampshire, Sey 
of Hubbard 
of Connecticut, Clayton of Delaware, Mason 
of Virginia, Morton and Metealf of Massa- 
chusetts, Cuthbert and Dawson of Georgia, 
Ashley and Hunt of New York, Woodbridge 
of Ohio, and many another whose name has 
become a part of the country’s history. Of 
| the graduates from 1798 to 1833, whose names 


been 


seen 


mour Vermont, Ellsworth and 





alone appear in the printed catalogue,* no 


reyistel having been ke pt tor the first four- 


teen ars, sixteen became United States 


fifty 


bers of Congress, for 


ye 
senators, mem 
judges of highet 
ht 
ot 
justices 
ot the United States 
Court, 


ty 
state 
Chiet 


States, 


courts, elg 
Justices 

two 
Supreme ten 


Governors of States 


five cabinet minis 


ters, and several for 
eign ministers, while 
were dis 


the 


very many 

tinguished at 
bar 

Like 

| 

LOO!, 

Pierce 


mary 


law 


Sarah 


the 
Miss 
’s female 
the first 
of its 
United 
like it 


it was for many 


sem 
was 
institution 

the 


and, 


kind in 
states, 
also, 
years pre-eminent in 

It was 

in 1792, and ai 
the 
years 


its sphere. OLIVE! 


begun sas 
during nearly 
forty 


teen 


fif- 
ladies were educated 


of its existence more than 
hundred young 
in its halls, and fitted for the elevated po- 
of them attained. 
Its fame still lives in the memory of many 


sitions which so many 
who shared its benetits; but the visitor cu- 
rious in regard to its site is now pointed 
only to the great elms which once shaded 
its roof. 

lo those who have the time and the in- 
clination to look them up, the Hill has many 
interesting local associations, and there are 
few American villages which possess more 
centenary houses. Yet Litchfield is compar- 
town, when measured 
of American antiquity, for it 
and a half of 
Perhaps this may partly ac- 
count for its flavor of the past. 


atively a 
the 


new even 


in scale 
can boast of only a century 
civilization. 
Its wooden 
dwellings, which in many of the older towns 
have succumbed to the tooth of time, have 
not yet reached their proper limit of decay. 
But it i a measure to the con- 


servatism of its people, who have guarded 


s also due in 


these relics of their forefathers with sacred 


care. 


When so much has been preserved, it is 


here are 805 names of students in this catalogue, 

among the States as follows: Connecticut, 

tts, 90; Georgia, 67; 

36; Pennsylvania, 30; 
New Hampshire, 

: De : New 

nd the remainder in smallez 

Of the whole number 

y been graduated at Yale 


t other colleges. 


O11. 
Zi 


ine 


ina, § laware, 15 
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somewhat singulzr that none of th 
The building I 
mous by the ministrations of Lymar 


churches remain. 


er long avi 
bled into d 
the villags 
pole how 
site. The d 
of Dr. Beech: 
birth - place 
most dist 
of his childre 
exists, but, al 
from its an 
if 
wing of a pr 
| 


asvilli 


how const 


natic 
church wl 
ceeded Dr. Bee 
diverted fro 
uses, 1s how a 
hall, thre 
ent Congreg 
church, a_ be 
structure, but 1 


and 


tunately of wo 
the growth of 


WOLOOTT. present decade 


REMBRANDT PEALE. } Episcopal ‘ 
Michael's 


denominations, 


st. 
those of the othe1 
of the present century. 

Among the more interesting of the d 
ings is the Wolcott house, on South St 
built in 1753 by Oliver Wolcott, after 
signer of the Declaration of Indepen 
major-general of the forces of Connect 
and in his old age Governor of the 
Oliver Wolcott belonged to a race o 
His father, Roger Wolcott, an 
son, Oliver Wolcott, Jun., were also Gov: 
ors of Connecticut. The historian of I 
field calls attention to the singular fact { 
his sister, Ursula Wolcott, married Gove 
Matthew Griswold, and became the mot! 
of Governor Roger Griswold; so that her t 
ther, brother, and 
were all Governors of Connecticut. 

The Wolcott house has witnessed man 
notable gathering beneath its roof. Thit 
often came Brother Jonathan—as Washing 
ton loved to call Governor Trumbul!—to ta 
over public affairs with its hospitable own 
and the father of his country was hi 
once its guest. Thither, too, were broug! 
the remains of the leaden statue of K 
George III. which the Sons of Liberty pul 
down from its pedestal in the Bowling Gre: 
in New York, and which the daughters 
the Governor, assisted by divers of the 
lage ladies, moulded into bullets for the 
of the Continental army. Some of the « 
tridges made from it were sent to Gene 
Putnam on the Hudson, and some dist 
uted to the troops who opposed Tryon’s 


are 


Qy 


men. 


husband, son, nepl 


list 


vasion; and so it came to pass, in the wot 





LITCHFIE 


the 


that 
troops had melted majesty fired at 


wetious writer of the day, 


th of the Wolcott house stands the 
er residence of Reynold Marvin, king’s 
It 
n 1773, but it now occupies a new site, 
On the 


is the home of 


ey in the reign of George III. was 
s altered beyond recognition, 
of the street 
Reeve, built in the same year, and 


kn aide 
ch the great lawyer lived and died 
0, was the home of Aaron Burr at the 
ik of the Revolution. Burr, who was 
iated at Princeton in 1772, went in the 
n of the following year to Dr. Joseph 


y’s, in what is now the town of Beth- 


ibout seven and a half miles south 
chfield, with a half-formed purpose of 
! theology. A few months’ study 
ed to satisfy him that he could not ae 
to the Gospel according to Jonathan 
irds, and in May, 1774, he removed to 
Litchtield, with the 


if we 


brother-in-law’s in 
ition of studying law. Sut 
ve from his letters, written principally 
s friend Matthias Ogden, of Elizabeth 
n, New Jersey, afterward Colonel Ogden 
e Revolution, his time here was princi 
spent in desultory reading, hunting, 
flirting. He makes frequent mention 
s letters of the ladies, and in the spring 
1775 find Ogden writing to him: “I 
with pleasure your love intrigues.” 
traditions 
in attachment to 
particular per- 
linger about this 


ene of his early gal 


may 


we 


ho 


(rie 
But 
} 


his 
required stron- 
stimulant than 
afforded by the 
ot 
eagure, and he soon 
it in the ex- 
t ng questions then 
witating the coun- 
. Mr. Reeve was 
n ardent Whig, and 
in after- 
supporter 


active 


i 
nere pursuit 


found 


Ithough 
ears 

tl 
hool 


nd 


a 
Hamiltonian 
of 
bitter 
ent of the party 
vith which surr 
ist his fortunes, at 
this time he and his 
brother-in-law were 

full accord. Burr 
vatched the premo- 
itions of the com- 
ng struggle with an absorbing interest, and 
vhen the tidings came from Bunker Hill, 
he hastened to join Washington’s forces at 


{ 


1e 


polities, 


a Oppo- 


OCOLONRE! 


[FROM A PENCIL SKETOH B 


BENJAMIN TALLMADGE, 
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HILL. 


whence he soon after went as a 


h Arnold’s expedition to Can- 


Cambridge, 


ith 
A few years ago some interesting iet- 


volunteer Ww 
ada. 
ters to his sister, descriptive of the march 
through the wilderness, disinterred 
from the cl of the letters un- 
known to Burr’s biographers, and which 
shed a new light on his movements at the 
In the summer of 1781 Theodosia 
Prevost, widow of Colonel Prevost of the 
British army, and then Burr's affianced wife, 
spent seve ral months here as the guest of 
Mrs. Reeve. Among many other distinguish- 
ed visitors at this hospitable house was Gen- 
eral Lafayette, who spent a night there dur- 
ing the war while on his way to the Hudson 
with a train of stores for the French army. 


t 
{ 


were 


108 


garret 


time, 


A characteristic anecdote of him has been 
handed down. Feeling thirsty in the night, 
and fearful, if he called 
turbing Mrs. Reeve, who had long been an 
invalid, the gallant Frenchman went down 
stairs in his stockings, anc drew water from 


a servant, of dis- 


the well with his own hands. 

The Tallmadge house,in North Street, was 
for more than fifty years the residence of 
Benjamin Tallmadge, conspicuous 
Revolution of Sheldon’s 
Light Dragoons—a regiment greatly favor- 
ed by Washington. The built 
in 1775 by Thomas Sheldon, brother of Col- 
onel Sheldon, and was purchased in 1782 
by Colonel Tallmadge, about a year before 

he retired from the 
service, Colonel 
Tallmadge 
pated in several of 


Colonel 
the 


In as major 


house was 


particl- 
the principal battles 
of the Revolution, 
and received the 
thanks of Washing- 
ton and of Congress 
in 1720 for a success 
ful expedition across 
Long Island Sound, 
in which he captured 
Fort the 
south Long 


George, on 
of 
Island, and destroy- 
ed ; 
much shipping, and 
aw large quantity of 


side 


many buildings, 


stores, 

When Major John 
André was captured 
by Paulding, Van 
Wart, and Williams, 
to 
the head-quarters of 
the Light Dragoons, 
then stationed at 
North Castle, and 
but -for the earnest 
remonstrances of Major Tallmadge, would 
have been sent back to Arnold. He was with 
the prisoner almost continuously, and was 


he was brought 


Y COLONEL JOHN TRUMBULL. ] 
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led to suspect his military character from his 
When 
André saw that his disguise had been pene- 
trated, he wrote the letter to Washington ac- 
knowledging his rank, and handed it, open, 
to Major who read it with emo- 
tions which he could not On the 
day of the execution he walked with the 
prisoner to the scaffold. 
Kilbourne, he 


walk as he paced the floor of his room. 


Pallmadge, 


conceal, 


In after-years, says 
wrote: “I became so deeply 
attached to Major André that I can remem- 
be my 
so fully absorbed in any man. 


no instance where affections were 
When I saw 
him swinging under the gibbet, it seemed 
All 
the spectators seemed to be overwhelmed 
by the affecting spectacle, and the eyes of 
many suffused with Colonel 
Tallmadge was elected in 1801 to Congress, 
where h 


for a time as if I could not support it. 


were tears.” 
» served for sixteen successive years. 
His residence is still in the possession of his 
descendants. 

Hard by the Tallmadge place is the Gould 
mansion, a remarkably well-preserved speci- 
men of the square gambrel-roofed house, cov- 
ered with shingles. It was erected in 1760 
by the Hon. Elisha Sheldon, father of Colonel 
Sheldon of the famous dragoon regiment. It 
passed in 1802 into the hands of Judge Gould, 
who occupied it until his decease. Like sev- 
eral other houses in the village, it too claims 
to have entertained the father of his country. 

The old Seymour house, the birth-place of 
so many distinguished men of the name, was 
demolished in 1855, when considerably more 
than a century old, to make room for a more 
Major Moses Sey- 
mour, Who occupied it during the Revolu- 
tion, served throughout the war as captain 
in the Fifth Regiment of Connecticut cav- 
alry. During the greater part of the time 


pretentious successor. 


he was stationed in Litchfield as commissary 


of supplies for the army. In 1776 David 
Matthews, the royalist Mayor of New York, 
was arrested for treasonable designs, and 
sent to Litchfield, where Captain Seymour 
kept him under surveillance in his own house 
for several He was allowed the 
privileges of the village, but under certain 
restrictions. 


months. 


It appears from his own let- 
ters that he was suspected of being concern- 
ed in a plot “to assassinate General Wash- 
ington, and to blow up the magazine in New 
York.” He seems to have entertained an 
idea that his life was in jeopardy, and he 
expresses a fear that he may be “ fired at 
from behind a barn or stone fence.” In an- 
other letter he says: “They insist I can 
blow up this town. O, that I could! I 
would soon leave them to themselves.” Tra- 
dition says that, although he did not accom- 
plish his incendiary desires, he did “leave 
them to themselves,” for while taking his 
customary walk for exercise one day, he for- 
got to return. A pleasure carriage, the first 
ever brought into the town, was presented 
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by him to Mrs. Seymour, and was i 
late as 18:12. The Mayor's traveling 
left behind in his flight, is still in 
sion of the Seymour family, and was « 
ited in the collection of Revolttio: 

ics shown in the village on the ce: 
Fourth of July. 

Among other prisoners sent to the 
safe-keeping during the war was \ 
Franklin, son of Dr. Benjamin Frank 
royalist Governor of New Jersey fro1 
to 1776. In the latter year Congress 1 
mended the convention of New Jersey t 
prison him somewhere out of the Stati 
he was accordingly sent to Connecticut 
confined for a time at Wallingford and \ 
dletown. In 1777 a resolution was 
that Governor Trumbull be informed t] 
had undoubted information that Gove: 
Franklin was employing himself in d 
uting “ the protections of Lord Hows 
General Howe, styled the king’s con 
sioners of granting pardons,” and re 
mending that he be put into close cont 
ment and prohibited the use of pen, 
and paper. 
to Litchfield, and confined in the jail the: 
until 1778, the year that his father was s: 
minister to France, when he 
changed for Mr. M‘Kinley, President of De 
aware. He afterward lived in New Yor 
until 1782, when he went to England, a 
spent there the remainder of his life, a pe 
sioner of the British government. 

The Hill boasts other centenary buildings 
and a few of even greater antiquity. It 
claims, too, to have been the birth-place of 
more noted men and women than any other 
place of its population in the country. Bot! 
the east and the west burial-grounds ar 
rich in the tombs of those who have been 
prominent in both civil and political lif 
but they are too numerous to permit even 
the bare mention of their names. We may 
be pardoned, however, for giving in full the 
inscription from the head-stone of one of th 
ancient mothers of Litchfield, who still lives 
in many distinguished descendants: 


He was removed under 


as was ¢ 


‘* Here lies the body of Mrs. MAry, wife of Dea. J 
3UEL, Esq. 
ing had 13 Children, 101 Grand-Children, 247 
Grand-Children, and 49 Great-Great-Grand-Cl 
total 410, Three hundred and thirty-six survived her.” 


She died November 4, 1768, aged go 


SELF-RECOMPENSED. 
Love me not best, O tender heart and true! 
I am not good or great enough to be 
God’s ultimate and perfect gift to thee; 
Yet thine I am, thus sealéd through and throug! 
And I will love thee in a way half new 
To this poor world, where love is seldom free; 
Not with a love which thou must share with me 
But as the ministering angels do. 
Love me not best, for I am not thy mate, 
Yet I am all as rich with leseer gain; 
Thou canst not give me, dear, a gift so small 
But that my glory in it shall be great. 
Oh, never be it said that love was vain! 
What if it hath not, when itself is all! 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 


THE 
‘VERY body knows, in a general way, 
he that different regions of the earth are 

ited by beasts and birds peculiar to 

that the lion and the elephant are to 
ind in a wild state in Africa and Asia, 
volar bear in the arctic regions, the griz- 
the Rocky Mountains, the puma and 
guar in South America, the buffalo on 
road Western plains, ete.; that even 

n a restricted range of country certain 

ets possess forms of animal life not to 

sund in others, except as stray and oc- 
al visitors. 

ralists who have made the subject a 

ter for careful and intelligent investi- 
on, are acquainted with the laws which 
ern the geographical distribution of an- 
ils, or suppose it to be any thing more 

a freak of nature. If we have a tol- 
ile acquaintance with any district 
mnty or a State—we soon become aware 
well-marked portion of it has 
e peculiarities in its animal productions. 
we want to find certain birds or certain 
have not only to choose the 

vht season, but to go to the right place. 

ve travel beyond our district in various 
rections, we shall almost certainly meet 
th something new to 
hich were accustomed to see almost 
ly will disappear, others which we have 
ever seen before will make their appear- 
ce. If we go very far, so as to be able to 
measure our progress by degrees of latitude 

d longitude, and to perceive important 
changes of climate and vegetation, the dif- 
ferences in the forms of animal life will grad- 
ially become greater, till at length we shall 
come to a country where almost every thing 
vill be new, all the familiar creatures of our 
rwn district being replaced by others more 
or less differing from them. 

If we have been observant during our 
journey, and have combined and compared 
the facts we have collected, it will become 
ipparent that the changes we have witness- 
ed have been of two distinet kinds. In our 
own district and the regions immediately 
round it particular species appeared and 
disappeared, because the soil, the aspect, or 
the vegetation was adapted to them, or the 
reverse. But as we got further away, we 
began to find that localities very similar to 
those we had left behind were inhabited by 
a somewhat different set of species; and 
this difference increased with distance, not- 
withstanding that almost identical exter- 
nal conditions might often met with. 
rhe first class of changes is that of stations, 


But few people, except 


say, 


each 


sects, we 


us; some species 


we 


be 


* The Geographical Distribution of Animals. by 
Arrrep Russe. Wartacer, Author of the Malay Ar- 
shipelago, etc. 2 Volumes, Illustrated. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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the 


? } 
local, 


The 


geographical, phenome- 


that of habitata. 


other a 


second 
the 
The whole area over which a partic 
animal is found of any 
number of stations, but rarely of more than 
habitat. 


one is a 


hon. 


ular may consist 


one are often 
so extensive as to include the entire range 


Such 


Stations, however, 


of many species, are the great seas 
and oceans, the Siberian or the Amazonian 
forests, the North African deserts, the An 
dean or the Himalayan highlands. 

But there is yet another difference in the 
nature of these changes. Some of the new 
animals which we meet with as we travel 
in any direction from our starting-point are 
very much like those we have left behind 
us, and can be at once referred to familiar 
types, while others are altogether unlike 
any thing we have seen at home. Starting 
from England, for example, when we reach 
the Alps we find another kind of squirrel, 
in Southern Italy a distinet mole, in South- 
ern Europe fresh warblers and unfamiliar 
buntings. We meet also with totally new 
forms, as the glutton and the snowy owl 
in Northern, the genet and the hoopoe in 
Southern, and the saiga antelope and col- 
lared pratincole in Eastern Europe. The 
first series are examples of what are termed 
representative specres, the second of distinct 
groups or types of animals. 
resents a comparatively recent modification, 
and an origin in or near the locality where 
it occurs; the other is a result of very an- 
cient changes, both organic and inorganic, 
and is connected with some of the most cu- 
rious and difficult of the problems which the 
naturalist is called upon to discuss. 

It is still a popular notion that the man 
ner in which the various kinds of animals 
are dispersed over the globe is almost whol 
ly due to diversities of climate and of vege- 
tation. Naturalists long held to this be- 
lief; and there is, 


The one rep 


indeed, much to favor it 


The arctic regions, for example, are strongly 
characterized by their white bears and fox- 
their 
their white ptarmigan, owls, and faleons; 
the temperate zone has its foxes and wolves, 


es, reindeer, ermine, and walruses, 


its rabbits, sheep, beavers, and marmots, its 
sparrows and its song birds; while tropical 
regions alone produce apes and elephants, 
parrots and peacocks, and athousand strange 
quadrupeds and brilliant birds which are 
found nowhere in the cooler regions. So 
also the camel, the gazelle, and the ostrich 
live in the desert; the bison or buffalo on 
the prairie; the tapir, the deer, and the jag- 
uar in Mountains and marshes, 
plains and rocky precipices, have each their 
peculiar animal inhabitants; and it might 
well be supposed, in the absence of accurate 
inquiry, that these and other 


forests. 


differences 
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vould sufticiently exp! iin why most of the! ilar in climate, and are both eco 
ons and countries into which the world | luxurious forests, yet their anin 
s popularly divided should have certain | widely difterent;: ele phants, apes 
wnimals peculiar to them, and should want | Guinea-fowls, and touracos in the 
others which are elsewhere abundant replaced by tapirs, prehensile-tailed 
modern naturalists have discovered | eys, jaguars, curassows, and toucans 
iis explanation is quite insufficient. | other. Again, parts of South Afi 
TNT TF 


MW my th 





A more detailed and accurate knowledge of | Australia are wonderfully similar in the 
the productions of different portions of the | soil and climate; yet one has lions, ante 
earth has shown that countries very similar | lopes, zebras, and giraffes, the other on! 


in climate and all physical features may | kangaroos, wombats, phalangers, and mic¢ 
yet have very distinct animal populations. | Equally striking are the facts presented by 
The equatorial parts of Africa and South the distribution of many large and impor 
America, for example, are exceedingly sim- | tant groups of animals, Marsupials (opos- 
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phalangers, ete.) are found from tem 
e Van Land to the tropica 
ds of New Guinea and Celebes, and in 
i from Chili to Virginia. 
n South Amertea, while they 


Diemen’s 


inhabit 


} 


1 


No CTOWS 


other part of the world, not except- 


OHARAOTERISTILO 
ng Australia. Antelopes are found only in 
\frica and Asia; the sloths only in South 
\merica; the true lemurs are confined to 
Madagascar, and the birds-of-paradise to 
New Guinea. 


The problem of animal distribution must 


ANIMALS OF NORTH 


alt with not only with reference to the 


nt condition 


which 


ot 


geology 


the 


sheds 


oO 


but 
the 


lobe, 


upon 


which 


which 


it has passe d. 


hi 


| he 


animal forms have 


=i 


CHINA, 


place very 


slowly, so that the historical pe- 
riod 


of three four thousand years has 
hardly produced any perceptible change in 
a single species. The changes in the forms 
of animals appear to have accompanied, and 
perhaps to have depended on, changes of 


or 


1 


in the 
vast 
ages of development and change through 
modifications 
undergone took 
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physical of climate, or of 
that an animal 
which is well adapted to one condition of 
things will to be slightly changed 
in constitution or habits, and therefore gen- 


geography, vege 


tation, since it is evident 


re quire 


erally in 
to be 
| 


condit 


form, structure, or color, in order 


equally well adapted to a changed 
ion Of surrounding 


Keeping in view these facts 


circumstances, 

that the mi- 
nor features of the earth’s surface are every 
vhere slowly changing, that the forms and 
structure and habits of all living things are 
ilso slowly changing, while the great feat- 
ures of the earth, the continents and oceans 
and loftiest 
alte! 


mountain ranges, only change 
very long intervals and with extreme 


slowness 


that 


we must arrive at the conclusion 
present distribution of animals 
upon the several parts of the earth’s sur- 
face is the final product of all these won- 


dertul re 


the 


olutions in organie and inorganic 
The greatest and most radical dif- 
ces in the productions of any part of 


nature, 
ferel 
the globe must be dependent on isolation 
by the most effectual and most permanent 
barriers. That has remained 
broadest and deepest from the most remote 
geological epochs will separate countries 
the productions of which most widely and 
radically differ, while the most recently de- 


ocean which 


pressed seas or the last-formed mountain 
ranges will separate countries the produc- 
tions of which are almost or quite identical. 

Since the deposition of the most recent 
of the fossil-bearing strata an almost uni- 
versal change has taken place in the fauna 
of the Old and the New Worlds. There is 
that the occurred since 
man lived on the earth, and about the same 
time in Europe and in North and South 
America. In all three are found, in the most 


recent deposits 


evidence change 


cave-earths, peat-bogs, and 
the remains of a 
which 
wholly extinet, or survive only in far-dis- 
tant lands. Thus,in Europe, the great Irish 
elk, the Machairodus and cave-lion, the rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, and elephant; in 
North America equally large felines, horses 
and tapirs larger than living, a 
llama as large as a camel, great mastodons 
and elephants, and abundance of huge me- 
gatheroid animals of almost equal size; in 


gravels whole series of 


large animals have since become 


any how 


South America these same megatheroids in 
greater variety, numerous gigantic armadil- 
os, mastodons, large horses and tapirs, two 


] 
forms of antelope, large porcupines, numer- 
ous bears and felines, including a Machair'o- 


dus, and a large monkey—have all become 
extinet since the period above mentioned. 
The investigations of naturalists show that 
so complete and sudden a change in the 
higher forms of life does not represent the 
normal state of things. Species and genera 
have not at all times become so rapidly ex- 


tinct. It is clear, therefore, that we are 


now in an altogether exceptional yx 
the earth’s history. We live in a zo 
ally impoverished world, froin which 
hugest and fiercest and strangest for 
recently disappeared ; and it is, no di 
much better world for the 


For a long succession of ages | 


us how 
gone, 
possessed various forms of monke vs, | 
lions, horses, hipparions, tapirs, rhi: 
es, hippopotami, elephants, mastodons 
and antelopes, together with almost 
forms now living—a rich and varied { 
such as we now find only in the oj 
try of tropical Africa. During all t 
riod there is no reason to believe t] 


climate or other physical conditions 
rope were more favorable to the eXIst 
We Inust 
upon them, therefore, as true indigs 

the country, and their comparatively 1 


of these animals than now. 


extinction or banishment as a remat 
phenomenon for which there must hay: 
What this caus 
can only be conjectured ; but it seems 1 
probable that it was due to the con 
action of the glacial period and the su 
ence of large areas of land once conn 
Europe with Africa. The existence 
small island of Malta of no less than t 
extinct species of elephant (two of 
small stature), of a gigantic dormouss 
extinct hippopotamus, and other mamn 
together with the occurrence of remai 
hippopotami in the caves of Gibraltar 
dicates very clearly that during the pli 
epoch, and perhaps during a conside1 
part of the post-pliocene, a connection 
isted between South Europe and North 
rica in at least these two localities. At t 
same time we have every reason to be 
that Britain was united to the Contin: 
what is now the German Ocean constitut 
ing a great river valley. During the height 
of the glacial epoch these large animals 
would probably retire into this Mediterra 
nean land and into North Africa, making 
annual migrations northward during 
summer. 


some adequate cause. 


But as the connecting land sank 
and became narrower and narrower, the i 
grating herds would diminish, and at last 
cease altogether, and when the glacial cold 
had passed away, would be altogether pr 
vented from returning to their former haunts 
To the older school of naturalists the na 
tive country of an animal was of little im 
portance, except in as far as climates diffe! 
ed. Animals were supposed to be especia! 
adapted to live in certain zones, or unde! 
certain physical conditions, and it was hard 
ly recognized that, apart from these condi 
tions, there was any influence in locality 
which could materially affect them. It 
was generally believed that, while the ani 
mals of temperate and arctic climates es 
sentially differed, those of the tropics wer 
essentially alike all over the world. A 





THE 


the 
of struc 
vere frequently overlooked from the 
at creatures equally adapted to live 


to inhabit 


es;” and important differences 


of animals was said 


with certain general 
related to 


ountries, and 
inces, would naturally be 
Thus 
ve humming and 
n the tapirs and the elephants, 
to be popularly associated as slightly 


ther. the touc and horn 


birds sun - birds, 


d varieties of tropical forms of life; 

to naturalists, who were acquainted 
the essential differences of structure, 
i never-failing source of surprise that, 

imates and conditions so apparent- 


] 


tical, such strangely divergent forms 


be produced, The modern natural 
the other hand, looks upon the native 
or “ habitat,” as it is technically 
of an animal or a group of animals 
matter of the first The 
, affinities, and habits of a species 


Importance, 
form only part of its natural history. 
juire, also, to know its exact range at 
resent day and in prehistoric times, 
» have some knowledge of its geolog- 
ve, the place of its earliest appearance 
globe, and of the various 
s most nearly allied to it. 
of naturalists shown 
t every or well-marked divis- 

‘a continent, every archipelago, and 


" extinct 
The investi- 
recent have 


continent 
every island, presents problems of 
or less complexity to the student of 
geographical distribution of animals. 
with 
ems the naturalist requires some sys- 
of geographical arrangement, which 
serve the double purpose of affording 
venient subdivision of his subject, and 
same time of giving expression to 
n results at which he has arrived. 
divisions in use until quite recently 
e of two kinds—either those ready made 


rder to deal successfully these 


mal 


y geographers, more especially the quarters 


continents of the globe, or 


those deter- 
ed by climate and marked out by certain 
illels of latitude or by isothermal lines. 
ther of these methods better than 
ne atall; but alittle consideration would 
w that have often 
n unnatural, and have disguised many 
the most important and interesting phe- 
mena presented by a study of the distri- 
tion of animals. In the interesting work 
m which this article is drawn, Mr. Wal- 
ice considers the earth as naturally divided 


was 


such divisions must 
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great regions, marked with more or 
of animal 


Phese divisions are, of course, not sep- 


Into Six 


less distinet differences 
life. 
arated 


zones of neutral territory, m which some of 


ness by 


by well-detined boundaries, but by 
the species characteristi« ot neighboring re- 
intermingled \ 


riven 


rions are map of these 


rt and each has 


The first is 


the work, 
itself. 


region. 


gions 1s 


in 
also a separate map to 
ealled the Palearctic It 
all temperate Europe and Asia, from Iceland 
to Behring Straits and from the Azores to 
Japan, including the extratropical part of 
the Sahara and Arabia, and Persia, Ca 
bool, to the Indus, and the 
larger northern half of China. The second, 
or Ethiopian region, Comprises Africa south 


compl 


ises 


all 


Beloochistan 


of the Tropic of Cancer, its islands, and the 
southern half of Arabia. The third, or Ori 
ental region, of India and 
the limits of the Palearctic 
all the Malay Peninsula and islands as far 
forneo and the Phil 
ippine Islands, and Formosa. The fourth, 
Australian region, Australia, 
New Zealand, the tropical islands of the Pa- 
and the Malay Archipelago from Cel 
ebes on the west to the Solomon Islands on 

The fifth, or 
South America, the Antilles, and 
tropical North America. 
peculiar families of vertebrates and genera 


China 


consists 
below region, 


east as Java and Bali, 


or comprises 


cifie, 
the east. Neotropical region, 


includes 


It possesses more 


of birds and mammalia than any other re- 

i The sixth, or Nearctic 
all temperate North America 
Greenland. The arctic lands and 
beyond the limit of trees form a transitional 
territory to the Palearctic region, but even 
here there are some characteristic species, 


gion. region, com- 
prises and 


islands 


The southern limit between this region and 
the Neotropical is a little uncertain, but it 
may be drawn at about the Rio Grande del 
Norte on the east coast, and a little north 
of Mazatlan on the west; while on the cen 
tral plateau it descends much farther south, 
and should, perhaps, include all the open 
highlands of Mexico and Guatemala. This 
would coincide with the range of several 
characteristic Nearetic genera. 

These great regions are divided into twen- 
ty-four sub-regions, for a particular account 
of which we must refer the reader to Mr. 
Wallace’s book. The following table shows 
the proportionate richness and specialty 
of each region, as determined by its fami- 
lies of vertebrates and genera of mammalia 
and birds: 


Comparative Riounrss or Tur Six Rearons. 


Regions 


Palearctic ..... 
Ethiopian.... 
Oriental 
Australian 
Neotropical 
Nearctic 
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rhe conditions which in ages past have 


affected the dispersal of animals from the 


I 


marent region of most of the | her torms 


lig 


of animal life—the Palearctic into other 


egions of the glebe are very fully and clear- 
set forth in Mr. Wallace’s book, but the 





train of reasoning is too ample for conden- 
sation into a single article. Briefly we may 
say that Mr. Wallace considers it established 
beyond a doubt that each of the great zoo- 
logical regions was at one time connected 


with the Palearctic: that changes, progress- 


ing slowly through ages, in the 


structure of the globe, complex and 
ous alterations of climate and veg 
depressions and upheavals of the eart 
face, have in some regions modified t 


of animal life to suit the local con 


“Sing 
s -. — 


and left others destitute of forms to whi 

they appear to be admirably adapted. Lea 
ing this part of the subject to be studic 
from Mr. Wallace’s pages, let us conside! 
another interesting branch—the means ot 
dispersal and the migrations of animals. 
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unimals are capable of multiplying so | ions and trillions. Even large and slow 
that if a single pair were placed on |) breeding mammals, which have only one at 
nent, with abundance of food and no. a birth, but continue to breed from eight to 
es, they might fully stock it in a very | ten suecessive years, thay increase from a 
me. Thus a bird which produces. single pair to ten millions in less than forty 
rs of young during its lifetime (and years. But as animals rarely have an un 


> 


IL 


*VTIVNKVN 


sis far below the fertility of many birds) | occupied country to breed in, and as the 
if we take its life at five years, increase food in any one district is limited, their nat- 

1 hundred millions in about forty years ural tendency is to roam in every direction 
unber sufficient to stock a large country. | in search of fresh pastures or new hunting 
lany fishes and insects are capable of mul-| grounds. In doing so, however, they meet 
‘lying several thousandfold each year, so} with many obstacles. Rocks and mountains 
it in a few years they would reach bill- | have to be climbed, rivers or marshes to be 
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crossed, deserts or forests to he traversed, 


while narrow straits or wider arms of the 
sea separate islands from the main-land or 
continents from each other. Many of the 
larger mammialia are able to roam over whole 
continents, and are hardly stopped by any 
physical obstacles. The elephant is almost 
equally at home on plains and mountains, 


ind it even climbs to the highest summit 


of Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, which is so steep 
ind rocky as to be very difficult of ascent 
forman. It traverses rivers with great ease, 
ind forces its way through the densest jun- 
cle. The tiger is another animal with great 
powers of dispersal. It crosses rivers, and 
sometimes even swims over narrow straits 
of the sea, and it can endure the severe cold 
of North China and Tartary as well as the 
heats of the plains of Bengal. The rhinoc- 
eros, the lion, and many of the ruminants 
have equal powers of dispe rsal; so that 
vherever there is land and sufficient food, 
there are no limits to their possible range. 
Other groups of animals are more limited in 
their range of migrations. The apes, lemurs, 
and many monkeys are so strictly adapted 
to an arboreal life that they can never roam 
far beyond the limits of forest vegetation. 
The same may be said of squirrels, sloths, 
opossums, arboreal cats, and many other 
groups of less importance. Deserts or open 
country are equally essential to the exist- 
ence of others. The camel, the hare, the 
zebra, the giraffe, and many of the antelopes 
could not exist in a forest country any more 
than could the jerboas or the prairie mar- 
mots. There are other animals which are 
confined to mountains, and could not extend 
their range into lowlands or forests. The 
goats and the sheep are the most striking 
group of this kind, inhabiting many of the 
highest mountains of the globe, of which 
the European ibex and moufilon are striking 
t xample Ss. Rivers are equally necessary to 
the existence of others, as the beaver and 
the otter, and to such animals high mount- 
iin ranges or deserts must form an absolute- 
ly impassable barrier 

Very few mammals can swim over any 
considerable extent of sea, although many 
can swim well for short distances. The 
jaguar traverses the widest streams in South 
America, and the bear and bison cross the 
Mississippi, and there can be no doubt that 
they could swim over equal widths of salt- 
water, and if accidentally carried out to sea, 
might sometimes succeed in reaching islands 
nriles distant. Contrary to the com- 





mon notion, pigs can swim remarkably well. 
Sir Charles Lyell tells us in his Principles of 
Geology that during the floods in Scotland 
in 1829 some pigs only six months old that 
were carried out to sea swam five miles and 
He also states, on the 
authority of the late Edward Forbes, that a 
pig jumped overboard to escupe from a ter- 


got on shore again. 


rier in the Grecian Archipelago, 
safely to shore, many miles distant 
facts render it probable that wild } 
their greater strength and activit 
under favorable circumstances 
of the sea twenty or thirty miles 
there are facts in the distribut 
tribe of animals which seem to i: 
they have sometimes done so. D 
boldly to the water, and can swim 
erable distances, but we have no ¢ 
to show how long they could live 
how many miles they could traverss 
rels, rats, and lemmings often migrat 
Northern countries in bands of t] 
and hundreds of thousands, and pa 


rivers, lakes, and even arms of thi 
they generally perish in the salt-wat: 
mitting, however, the powers of most 
mals to swim considerable dista 
have no reason to believe that ar 
could traverse without help straits 
ward of twenty miles in width, 
most cases a channel of half that 
would prove an effectual barrier. 

It would seem at first sight that 
riers could limit the range of birds, a 
they ought to be the most ubiquitous 
ing things. This, however, is far fron 
the case; many groups of birds ar 
as strictly limited by barriers as thi 
malia. The petrels and the gulls ar 
the greatest wanderers; but most of t 
cies are confined to one or other of thi 
oceans, or to the arctic or antarct 
The sandpipers and plovers wander 
the shores as far as do the petrels ove 
ocean. Great numbers of them breed 
arctic regions and migrate as far as | 
and Australia, or down to Chili and I: 
the species of the Old and New Worlds 
ever, being generally distinct. Ih 
contrast to these wide ranges we find 1 
of the smaller perching birds, with sor 
the parrots and pigeons, confined to 
islands of a few square miles in exter 
to single valleys or mountains on the 
land. Those groups of birds which p 
no powers of flight, such as the ostricl 
sowary, and apteryx, are in exactly the 
position as the mammalia as regards t 
means of dispersal, or are perhaps evé 
ferior to them ; since, although they are 
to cross rivers by swimming, it is dou 
if they could remain so long in the 
as most land quadrupeds. A large nu 
of short-winged birds, such as toucans 
tas,and wrens, are perhaps worse off, for t 
can fly very few miles at a time, and f 
ing into the water would soon be d1 
It is only the strong-flying species that 
venture to cross any great width of sea 
even these rarely do so unless compe!ll 
necessity to migrate in search of food, 01 
a more genial climate. Small and w 
birds are, however, often carried accid 


8I 
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ross great widths of ovean by violent 
Phis is well exemplified by the large 
ers of stragglers from North America 
iunnually reach the Bermudas. No 
in sixty of American 
ve occurred in Europe, most of them 
tain and Heligoland. 
of migratory birds which in antumn 


nine 


spe cles 
| hey consist 


long the eastern coasts of the Unit 
tes, and often tly from point to point 
rhey are 
be blown out to sea by storms; 


then lia- 
aud it 
st always at this time of the year 


; bays and inlets. 


eir occurrence has been noted on the 


of Europe. Birds which 
ind thickets 
its, and are restricted in their range 
extent of the forests they inhabit. 


tain chains, and even large rivers like 


frequent 


are secure from such 


:azon, limit the range of many birds. 
indirect effects of changes in physical 
raphy, climate, and vegetation on the 
bution of animals are often very singu- 
nd interesting. Every change becomes 
centre of an ever-widening circle of ef- 
rhe different members of the organic 

d are so bound together by complex re- 
s that any one change involves nu 
is other changes, f the 
<pected kind. The introduction of goats 
» St. Helena utterly destroyed a whole 
i of trees, and with them all the 
ts, mollusea, and perhaps birds direct- 
ndirectly dependent on them. 
ran wild in Mauritius, exterminated 
dodo. Cattle will, in many districts, 
ly prevent the growth of trees; 


often o most 


forest 


Swine, 


and 
the trees the numerous insects depend 

on those trees, and the birds which fed 

1 the insects, must disappear, as well as 
small mammalia which feed on the fruits, 
eds, leaves, or roots. Insects, again, have 
most wonderful influence on the range 
mammalia. In Paraguay a certain spe- 
es of fly abounds which destroys new-born 
and horses; and thus neither of these 
mals have run wild in that country, al- 
igh they abound both north and south 
This inevitably leads to a great dif- 
rence in the vegetation of Paraguay, and 
rough that to a difference in‘its insects, 
ds, reptiles, and wild mammalia. On 
it causes the existence of the fly depends 
do not know, but it is not improbable 
it some comparatively ht changes in 
e temperature or humidity of the air at a 


Slig 
irticularseason, or the introduction of some 
might lead to its extinction or ban- 

The the country 
ld then soon be changed: new species 


my, 


whole face of 


hment. 


uuld come in, while many others would beg 


nable to live there; and the immediate 
iuse of this great alteration would proba- 
ily be quite imperceptible to us, even if we 
ould watch it in progress year by year. 
So long as the celebrated tsetse fly inhabits 


IN OF ANIMALS. 


neither 
the 
existence of this insect is a living barrier to 
the entrance of these animals within the in 
fested a lotty 


mountain rans 


of South Africa, 


cattle can live there 


certain districts 


horse Ss, dogs, nor 


region, quite as effectual as 


re or a wide arm of the sea. 

The compl x relations of one form of life 
with others are pe rhaps nowhere more cleat 
ly illustrated than in Mr. Darwin’s celebrated 
case of the eats and clover, given in his work 
on the Origqurof Spectes, He has observed that 
both wild heart’s-ease and red clover are fer- 
tilized in England by humble-bees only, so 
that the production of seed depends upon 
the insects. A 
who 
finds that they are largely kept dow: 
field-mice, which destroy their combs and 
Field-mice in their turn 
down by cats, and probably also by owls; 


visits of these gentleman 


has especially studied humble- bees 


br 


nests, are kept 


so that these carnivorous animals are really 


the agents in rendering possible the contin 


ued existence of red clover and wild heart’s 
ease. For, if they were absent, the field 
mice, having no enemies, would multiply to 
such an extent as to destroy all the humble 
bees, and these two plants would then pro 
duce ho seed, and soon become extinet 
Many curious examples are given in Mr 
Wallace’s book of the manner in which spe 
to 
of 


the dodo became 


cies have been modified after migrating 


new districts, or under new conditions 


climate or surface. Thus, 
wingless in Madagascar and the Masearene 
regions were sepal ited 
of Africa. There 

feared, and wings were 
not 


Islands when those 
from the continent were 
to be 


The dodo, 


no Carnivora 
not required. counting on 
the future introduction of swine, degenera 
ted from a species of pigeon into an unwieldy 
creature incapable of flight. A remarkable 


feature of the coleoptera of Madeira is the 


unusual prevalence of wingless insects, many 


of which have wings on the continent of En- 
rope, while, on the other hand, those species 
which possess wings in Madeira have them 
rather larger than their continental allies. 
Mr. Darwin has suggested that flying insects 
are much more exposed to be blown out to 
sea and lost than those which do not fly ; so 
that the most frequent flyers would be con 
stantly weeded out, while the more sluggish 
individuals remained to continue the race. 
This process, going on from generation to 
generation, would in time lead, as in the 
case of the dodo, to the entire loss of wings 
by those insects to which they were not a 
necessity. But those whose wings were es- 
sential to their existence would be acted 
upon All these must fly 
to obtain their food o1 proy ide for their off- 
spring, and those that flew best would be 
best able to battle with the storms and keep 
thus with the 
longest and most powerful wings would be 
If, however, all the individuals 


in another way. 


themselves safe, and those 


preserved, 
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of the species were too weak on the wing to 
resist the storms, they would soon become 
extinct Almost all the insects found in 
Kerguelen Island are either wingless or near- 
lyso. As this island is subject to violent and 





ing and important subject, which M 
lace has fully developed in a worl 


comprises the results of many years 
entific research andinvestigation. Thy 


is not designed for the professed nati 





qc ES 
ers 
(arp 





A MALAYAN FOREST, WITH SOME OF [TS PEOULIAR BIRDS, 


almost perpetual gales, even in the finest 
season, the meaning of this extraordinary 
loss of wings can hardly be misunderstood. 

We have atte mpted in this article to do 
no more than draw attention to an interest- 


alone; it abounds in most interesting infor 
mation for the general reader, and no o1 
need be deterred from opening its pages | 
the fear of finding it too technically sci 

tific for his entertainment. 





A WOMAN-HATER. 


A WOMAN-HATER. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Lord 
xmoor magistrates’ meet 
und left the road clear to Severne; but 
ive him no opportunity until just be- 
incheon, and then she put on her bon- 
but Fanny was 


Vizard carried 
to a 


next morning 


away 


ind came down stairs; 
th her. 


verne, Who was seated patiently in ! 


SE 1118 


room with the door ajar, came out to 
them, feeling sure Fanny would openly 
with him, or slip away and give him his 
portunity. 
But, the the 
id flight of steps at the hall door, an an- 
figure an old lady, the 


of an egg, so short and stout was she, 


as ladies stood on 


young 
drew nigh 
Lye 
j black silk bonnet 
with a droll 
mm, viz., to keep off sun, rain, and wind; 
was like an iron coal-scuttle, slightly 
rtened; yet have I seen some very pretty 
es very prettily framed in such a bonnet. 
had an old black silk gown that only 
ched to her ankle, and over it 
ik of superfine cloth, fine as any colonel 


her head she wore a 


structed many years 


a scarlet 


ieen’s outrider ever wore, and looking 
ndid, though she had used it forty years, 
odd times. This dame had escaped the 
ill, and could toddle 
¢ without a staff at a great and, indeed, 


rheumaties, 


age 


urful pace; for, owing to her build, she 


iwed so from side to side at 
it, to them who knew her not, a capsize 
eared inevitable. 

“Mrs. Judge, I declare,” cried Zoe. 

“ Av, Hannah Judge it 


rvant, and dropped 


every step 


Your 
two 


miss, is. 


ma’am ;” she 
rtesies, one for each lady. 

Mrs. Judge was Harrington’s old nurse. 
Zoe often paid a visit to her cottage, but 

ie never came to Vizard Court except on 
Harrington’s birthday, when the servants 
ntertained all the old pensioners and re- 
tainers at supper. 
therefore, and in gala costume, astonished 
Zoe. Probably her face betrayed this, for 
the old lady began, “‘ You wonder to see me 
here, now, doan’t ye ?” 

“ Well, Mrs. Judge,” said Zoe, diplomatic- 

ly, “nobody has a better right to come.” 

‘You be very good, miss. I don’t doubt 

welcome nohow.” 

“But,” said Zoe, playfully, “ 
lo us the honor; so I am a little surprised. 
What can I do for you ?” 

“You does enough for me, miss, you and 


young squire. 


you seldom 


I bain’t come to ask no fa- 
I ain’t one o’ that Ill tell 
vhy I be come. ‘Tis to warn you all up 


ors. sort. ye 


here.” 
“This is alarming,” 
Vou. LIV.—No. 


said Zoe to Fanny. 
—34 


296 
O22. 


Her sudden appearance, | 
| here house from top to bottom, I should like 


“That is be,” said Mrs. Judge; 
“ forewarned, fore-armed, the by-word say 
eth. There 
about this here parish as don’t belong to 
hus.” 

‘Lay? 
parish if we were not born there ?” 

“ Don’t you take me up before I be down, 


as may 


a young ’oman a-prowling 


is 


said Fanny, “ mustn’t we visit your 


miss,” said the old nurse, a little severely 
“°Tain’t for the likes of you I speak, which 
you are a lady, and visits the Court by per 
but what I objects to is 


She paused to see the ef- 


mission of squire ; 
hinterlopers.” 
fect of so big a word, and then resumed, 
graciously, * You see, most of our hills comes 
that there Hillstoke. If there’s a 
poacher, or a thief, he Hillstoke. They 
the whole 
they 


from 
is 
harbors the gypsies as 


ravages 


country, mostly; and now have let 


loose this here young ’oman on to us. She 
is a POLL PRY 
ing: pries into their housen and their vit- 
tels, and their very beds. Old Marks have 
got a muck heap at his door ; for his garden, 


: goes about the town a-sarch- 


ye know. Well, miss,she sticks her para 
sole into this here, and turns it about, as if 
she was a-going to spread it: says she, ‘] 
must know the de-com-po-sition of this ere, 
as you keeps under the noses of your young 
folk” Well, I seed her a-going her rounds, 
and the folk had told me her ways; 
set me down to my knitting and wait foi 


so I did 


her, and when she came to me I offered her 
a seat; so she sat down, and says she, ‘ This 
is the one clean house in the village,’ says 
she: ‘you might eat your dinner off the 
floor, let alone the chairs and tables” ‘You 
Says she, ‘I 


wonder whether up stairs is as nice as this? 


are very good, miss,’ says I. 


| ‘Well,’ says I, ‘them as keeps it down stairs 


I don’t drop cleanliness on 
sure” ‘J 
should 


a-walting 


keeps it hup; 
the stairs, you may 
not, says she, ‘but I like to see.’ 
That was what I for, you 
know, so I said to her, ‘ Curiosity do breed 
‘Afore you sarches this 


be suppose 


was 
curiosity,’ says I. 


to see the warrant.’ ‘What warrant ? 
‘I’ve no warrant. Don’t take me for 
an enemy,’ says she. ‘I’m your best friend,’ 
says she. ‘I’m the new doctor.’ I told her 
I had heard a whisper of that too; but we 
had a parish doctor already, and one 
was enough. ‘ Not 
anigh you,’ says she, ‘and lets you go half 
‘I don’t know 
for that,’ says I, and indeed I haan’t a no- 
tion what she meant, for my part ; but says 


says 


she. 


rot 


when he never comes 


way to meet your diseases.’ 


I, ‘Il don’t want no women folk to come here 


So she 


a-doctoring o’ that’s sartain.’ 
said, ‘ But you very ill, and 
the he-doctor three miles off, and fifty others 


to visit afore you ?’ 


me, 


suppose were 


‘That is no odds,’ says 














ey 
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I: ‘I would not be doctored by a woman.’ 
Then she says to me, says she, ‘Now you 
ook me in the face.’ ‘T can do that,’ says 
LL: ‘you, or any body else. I’m an honest 
vyoman, J am ;’so I up and looked her in the 
‘ace as bold as brass. ‘Then,’ Says she, ‘am 
I to understand that, if you was to be ill to- 
norrow, you would rather die than be doc- 
She thought to daant 
ne, you see, so I says, ‘Well, I don’t know 
is I oodn’t.” You do laugh, miss. Well, 
iat is what she did. ‘Al ight,’ says she. 


Make haste and die, my good soul,’ says 


by a woman ?’ 


‘for, while you live, you'll be a hobelisk 


to reform.’ So she went off, but I made to 
the door, and called after her I should die 


when God pleased, and I had seen a good 


many young folk laid out, that looked as 
like to make old bones as ever she does 
chalk-faced skinny to-a-d! And I eall- 


ed after her she was no lady. No more she 
ain’t, to come into my own house and call 

decent woman ‘a hobelisk! Oh! oh! 
Which I never was, not even in my giddy 
days, but did work hard in my youth, and 
arn respect for my old age.” 

“Yes, nurse, yes; who doubts it ?” 

‘And nursed young squire, and, Lord 
bless your heart, a was a poor puny child 
when I took him to my breast, and in six 
months the finest, chubbiest boy in all the 
parish; and his dry-nurse for years arter, 
uid always at his heels a-keeping him out 
of the stable and the ponds, and consorting 
with the village boys; and a proper resolute 
child he was, and hard to manage: and my 
own man that is gone, and my son ‘that’s 
not so clever as some,’”* I always done justi e 
by them both, and arter all to be called a 
hobelisk—oh! oh! oh!” 

Then behold the gentle Zoe with her arm 
round nurse’s neck, and her handkerchief to 
nurse’s eyes, murmuring, ‘ There—there 
don’t ery, nurse: every body esteems you, 
and that lady did not mean to affront you ; 
she did not say ‘ obelisk,’ she said ‘obstacle.’ 
That only means that you stand in the way 
of her improvements; there was not much 
harm in that, you know. And, nurse, please 
give that lady her way, to oblige me; for it 
s by my brother’s invitation she is here.” 

“Ye doan’t say so. What, does he hold 
with female she-doctoresses ?” 

“ He wishes to try one. She has his au- 
thority.” 

‘Ye doan’t say so.” 

‘Indeed I do.” 

‘Con—sarn the wench; why couldn’t she 

ee 


say so, stead o’ hargefying 


‘She is a stranger, and means well; so 


she did not think it necessary. You must 
take my word for it.” 
‘La, miss, I'll take your’n before hers, 
* Paraphrase for the noun substantive “idiot.” It 
is also a specim f the G « figure “ Litotes.” 





you may be sure,” said Mrs. Judg¢ 
decided remnant of hostility. 

And now a proverbial incident ha 
Miss Rhoda Gale came in sight, and. 
rapidly into the group. 

After greeting the ladies, and gy 
Severne, who took off his hat to hey 
deep respect, in the background, sh« 
to Mrs. Judge. ‘“ Well, old lady,” 


cheerfully, “and how do you do 





Mrs. Judge replied, In fawning ac 





“Thank you, miss, I be well enoug! 


about. I was a-telling ’em about you 
to be sure, if is uncommon good of a lad 
you to trouble so much about poor fo 

“Don’t mention it; it is my duty 
inclination. You see,my good woma 
not so easy to cure diseases as people t 
therefore it is a part of medicine to pri 
them: and to prevent them you m 
move the predisposing causes, and 
out all those causes you must have eyes 
use them.” 

‘You are right, miss,” said La Jui 
sequiously. ‘ Prevention is better nor 





and they say ‘a stitch in time saves nine 

“That is capital good sense, Mrs. Judg 
and pray tell the villagers that, and 
them as full of ‘the wisdom of nati i 
you seem to be, and their houses as ¢ 
if you can.” 

“T’ll do my best, miss,” said Mrs. Jud 
obsequiously ; “it is the least we can a 
for a young lady like you that leaves 
pomps and vanities, and gives her m 
bettering the condishing of poor folk.” 

Having once taken this cue, and enter 
upon a vein of flattery, she would have bee 
extremely voluble—for villages can vic 
cities in adulation as well as in detract 
but she was interrupted by a footman a 
nouncing luncheon. 

Zoe handed Mrs. Judge over to the n 
with a request that he wonld be kind 
her, and have her to dine with the servants 

Yellowplush saw the gentlefolks aw 
and then, parting his legs, and putting hi 
thumbs into his waistcoat pockets, del 
ered himself thus: “ Well, old girl, am |] 
give you my harm round to the kitchen, o1 
do you know the way by yourself?” 

“Young chap,” said Mrs. Judge, and turne 
a glittering eye, “I did know the way ator 
you was born, and I should know it all on 
if so be you was to be hung, or sent to Bot 
any Bay—to larn manners.” 

Having delivered this shot, she rolledawa 
in the direction of Roast Beef. 

The little party had hardly settled at th 
table when they were joined by Vizard a1 
Uxmoor; both gentlemen welcomed Mis 
Gale more heartily than the ladies | 
done, and before luncheon ended Vizard 
asked her if her report was ready. Sh 
said it was. 





‘Have you got it with you?” 
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“Yes.” 

Phen please hand it to me.” 

it i head. I write 

h down; that weakens the If 

, would give me half an hour after lunch- 
She hesitated a little. 

and 


} 


ou 


don’t 


mnemory. 


Oh! Is In my 


if 
all 
Ux- 


ealoused a téte-a-téte, parri l 


“Oh,” 


Loe J 


said she, “ t we are 


Lord 


TULLY. 


are not you, 


l 


interested ° 


‘Indeed I am,” said Uxmoor 

So am I,” said Fanny, who didn’t care a 
Yes, but,” said Rhoda, “ truths not 
ivs agreeable, and there are some that I 


are 


t like She hesitated again, and this 
u tually blushed a little. 
rhe Mr. Severne, had 


hing her slyly, came to her assistance. 


acute who been 
ook here, old fellow,” said he to Vizard, 
’t you see that Miss Gale has discovered 
spots in your paradise? but, out of del- 
, does not want to publish them, but to 

tide them ar. Then 
mend them or not.” 

Miss Gale turned her eyes full on Severne. 


To your own ¢ you 


You are very keen at reading people, Sir,” 
d she, dryly. 

“Of course he is,” said Vizard. “ He has 

n great attention to your sex. Well, if 

ill, Miss Gale, pray speak out anc 
fy their curiosity. You and I 

er quarrel over the truth.” 

I’m not so sure of that,” said Miss Gale. 


I never 


1s 


shall 


However, I suppose I must risk it. 
get my own way; that’s a fact.” 
After this little ebullition of spleen, sh« 
ned her budget. “First of all, I find 
these villages all belong to one person ; 
does the soil. Nobody can build cottages 

a better model, nor make any other im- | 
rovement. You an absolute monarch. 
fhis isa piece of Russia, not England. They 
re all serfs, and you are the Czar.” 

“Tt is true,” said Vizard, “and it sounds 
orrid, but it works benignly. 
vho can grind the poor does grind them ; 
a gentleman he hinders 
thers. Now, for instance, an English farm- 
er is generally a tyrant; but my power lim- 
He may discharge his labor- 


are 


Every snob 


uf never, and 


ts his tyranny. 
er, but he can’t drive him out of the village, 

r rob him of parish relief, for poor Hodge 
Nobody can build 
But if 


give 


smy tenant, not a snob’s. 
a beer-shop in Islip. That is true. 
they could, they would sell bad beer, 
credit in the ardor of competition, poison 

villagers, and demoralize them. Be- 
ieve me, republican institutions are beau- 
tiful on paper; but they would not work 
vellin Barfordshire villages. However, you 
profess to go by experience in every thin 


There are open villages within five miles. 
lll give you a list. Visit them. You will 
find that liberty can be the father of tyran- 


hy. Petty tradesmen have come in and built 
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and h 


e poor down with 
farmers have built 


] 
iT I 


cottages, 
rents unknow1 


cottage he 


s, and tur t aborers into 


slaves , dissipation, poverty, 
that is what you 


Now in 


omnipotent squire, and 


disatiection, and mi 
find 
Islip you have 
that 
eval monster, a blot on 


sery 


will in the open villages. 


1) 
all 


is an abomination theory, a medi 


modern civilization ; 
sa soften 


but prac tically the monster i 


er ¢ butter between 


tl 


of pove rty, an 


1@ poor and tyranny, tl poor and mis- 
ery.” 
‘Vl the and 


pend my opinion till then,” said Miss Gale, 


Inspect open vill SUus- 


ives, 


‘but, in the mean time, you must 


heartily ; 
adinit that where there Is great powel there 
is great responsibili ” 


ty. 
“Oh, of course.” 
“ Well, then, 
of Hillstoke is full of 
putty-faced child 


vour little utlying province 

iatic adults and 
hi vo phenomena 
he water. No lime 
It was the 


l susper ted the 


arise from one caust t 
in it, and 


children gave me the « 


too many reptiles. 


lew 


when I came to 


at just 


} 


cherry-stones at first: bu 


look into it, I found they « as many 
are 


1] 
eCil 


cherry-stones in the valley, a as TOSY 
but then there 
the valleys. Sol put this and that togeth- 
er, and I examined the water they drink at 
Hillstoke. Sir, it full of animaleula. 
Some of these can withstand the heat 
but others can, for 
[A 


o your 


W Water 1n 


as apples ; 


IS 
not 
of the human stomach; 
I tried them in mud artificiall 
giggle from Fanny Dover. } 


y heated. 
rhanks t 
microscope, I have made sketches of several 
amphibia who live in those boys’ stomachs, 
and irritate their membranes, and share their 
scanty nourishment, besides other injuries.” 
Thereupon she some drawings. 
They were handed round, and struck terror 
“Oh, gracious!” cried 
to d nothing but 
Uxmoor1 looked grave. Viz- 
their authenticity. 
know it, but lam a 


produced 


in gentle bosoms. 
Fanny, 
Champagne.” 
ard affected to 
He said, “ You may not 
zoologist, and these are a 
tricities that have long ceased to embellish 
Down 


Fie! Miss Gale. 


“one ought drink 


doubt 
itediluvian eccen- 


the world we live in. 
with anachronisms.” 
and admitted that one 


ies resembled antedila 


Miss Gale smiled, 
or two of the prodig 
vian monsters, but said oracularly that na 
ture was fond of producing the same thing 
on a large scale and a small seale, and it was 
quite possible the small type of antediluvial 
ht have survived the large. 
Vizard; 

fellow. 


monster mig 
“That 
‘but it for 
He not he 
faced modern, for he is A STEAM-ENGINE.” 


most ingenious,” said 


Is 


does not account this 


} . 
is an antediluvian ; s a bare- 


This caused a laugh, for the creature had 
funnel, that 


iorizontal cylinder. 


a perpendicular neck, like a 
rose out of a body like al 


“ At any rate,” said Miss Gale, “the little 
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monster was in the world first: so he is not 
An imitat 1 of man’s work.” 

‘Well,” said Vizard, “after all, we have 
had enough of the monsters of the deep. 
Now we ¢a ry the monotony, and say the 
monsters of the shallow. But I don’t see 


) cause rheumatism.” 


I never said they did,” retorted Miss 
Gale, sharp “but the water which con- 
tains them 1s soit water. There is no lime 
in it, and that is bad for the bones in every 
wa Only the children drink it as it is: 
the wives boil it, and so drink soft wate 


and dead reptiles in their tea. The men in- 


and drink nothing but 


stinctively avoid it, 


beer. Thus, for want of a pure diluent with 
lime in solution, an acid is created in the 
blood which produces gout in the rich, and 
rheumatism in the poor, thanks to their mea- 


to the weather.” 
igs!” said womanly Zoe. “What 


ere food and exposure 
* Poor thu 
be done 


‘La!” said Fs 


that will kill 


s to 
, “throw lime into the 
the 


the old people’s bones into the bargain.” 


monsters, and cure 


ponds: 


| his compe ndious scheme struck the imag- 


ination, but did not satisfy the judgment, 
of the assembly. 

‘Fanny!’ said Zoe, reproachfully. 

“That would be killing two birds with 


one stone,” suggested Uxmoor, satirically. 
“The 


crue By 


tender mercies of the wicked are 


explained Vizard, composedly. 
Zoe reiterated her question, what was to 
be done ? 
Miss 
“We have 
} } 


out these a 


her with a smile. 
got nothing to do but to point 


turned to 


} 
Grale 


vominations. The person to act 


is the Russian autocrat, the paternal dicta- 
tor, the monarch of all he surveys, and ad- 
voecate of monarchical institutions. He is 
the buffer between the poor and all their 
ills, especially poison: he must dig a well.” 


Every eye being turned on Vizard to see 


how he took this, he said, a little satirically, 
‘What! does Science bid me bore for water 
it the top of a hill?” 

‘She does so,” said the virago. “Now 


look here, good people.” 





And although they were not all good peo- 
ple vet the all did look there, she shone so 
with intelligence, being now quite on her 
m a 


“ Half-civilized man makes blunders that 


both the savage and the civilized avoid. 
The savage builds his hut by a running 
stream. The civilized man draws good wa- 
ter to his door, though he must lay down 
pipes from a highland lake to a lowland city. 
It is only half-civilized man that builds a 
village on a hill, and drinks worms, and 


and antediluvian monsters 
Then I say, if great but 


Sci- 


snakes, and efts, 
in limeless w 
half-civiliz monarchs would consult 
ence before they built their serf huts, Science 
would say, ‘ Don’t you go and put down hu- 


iter. 


, ] 
ed 
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man habitations far from pure water 
universal diluent, the only cheap 
: | 


and the only liquid which does not 1 
digestion, and therefore must always 


and never chemically resist the digest 
But when the mischief is don: 
the cottages are built on a hill thre 
from water, then all that Science can , 
to show the remedy, and the remedy 
boring.” 

“Then the remedy is like the discussi 
said Fanny Dover, very pertly. 

Zoe was amused, but shocked. Miss G 
turned her head on the offender as sha; 
a bird. 


solids.’ 


“Of course it is, to children.” 
she; “and that is why I wished to cont 
to mature minds. It is to you I speak, Si 
Are your subjects to drink poison, o1 
Oh, please !” 
“Do you hear that ?” said Vizard, pit 
ly,to Uxmoor. “Threatened and caj 
one breath. Who can resist this fatal] 
Miss Gale, I will bore a well on Hillst 
common, 


you bore me a well? 


Any idea how deep we must g 
to the antipodes, or only to the centre ?” 

“Three hundred and thirty feet, or ther 
abouts.” 

“No more? Any idea what it will cost? 
“Of course Ihave. The well, the dou 
windlass, the iron chain, the two buckets 
cupola over the well, and twenty-three k 
one for every head of a house in the har 

will cost you about £315.” 
“Why, this is Detail made woman. Ho 
do you know all this?” 

“irom Tom Wilder.” 

“Who is he?” 

“ What, don’t you know? He is the eldest 
son of the Islip blacksmith, and a man tha 
will make his mark. 
day night. He is the only village bla 
smith in all the county who casts. Y 
know that, I suppose.” 

“No. I had not the honor.” 

“Well, he is, then: and I thought 5 
would consent, because you are so good 
and so I thought there could be no harm it 
sounding Tom Wilder. He to tak 
the whole contract, if squire’s agreeable; 
the well; brick it fifty yards dow 
he says that ought to be done, if she is 
have justice. ‘She’ is the well: and he will 
also corstruct the gear; he says there must 
be two iron chains and two buckets going 
together; so then the empty bucket de f 
scending will help the man or woman at 
the windlass to draw the full bucket up 
£315: one week’s income, your Majesty.” 

“She has-inspected our rent-roll, now,’ 
said Vizard, pathetically: “and knows noth- 
ing about the matter.” 

“ Except that it is a mere flea-bite to you 
to bore through a hill for water. For all 
that, I hope you will leave me to battle it 
with Tom Wilder. Then you won’t be cheat 
You always are, and it is abom 


let 


He casts every T] 


offers 


bore 











ed, for once. 
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ble It would have been five hundred if 


iad opened the business.” 
said Zoe 


ed this would please Mrs. Judge: she 


I am sure that is true,” She 
was 
of the superiority of Islip to Hillstoke. 
» a bit,” said Vizard. 
t reported on Islip yet.” 
», dear; 
for Mts. Judge told me. 
nto the cottages ?” 

Yes.” 

Into Marks’s ?” 

Yes, I have been into Marks’s.” 


ste “Miss Gale 
but she has looked into every 


You have 


She did not seem inclined to be very com 


cat so Fanny, out of mischief, said, 
y, “And what did you see 


Argus eye ?” 


lve; 
there, with 
I saw three generations.” 
Ha! ha! 

e they all doing ?” 


La! did you now? And what 
They were all living together, night and 
In one room.” 

This conveyed no very distinct idea to 

but Vizard, for the 

ned red at this revelation before Uxmoor, 

“Confound the 
built them a 

didn’t you see it ” 

They stack their potatoes in it.” 

like my xmoor. 

That is the worst of it: they resist their 

mprovement.” 


ladies ; first time, 
rover of cottage life. 

he. “Why, I 
room; a larger one: 
Yes. 
Just 


said 


people,” said | 


with mo- 
irchical power we can trample on them 

theix Outside Marks’s door at 
e back there is a muck heap, as he calls 

all the the 
ere; it is a horrible mélange of organic 
tter and decaying vegetables, a hot-bed 
fever and malaria. Suffocated and poi- 
med with the breath of a dozen 


hey open the window for fresh air, and in 
} 


‘Yes, but,” said the doctress, “ 
good, 
is thrown 


refuse of house 


persons, 


ushes typhoid from the stronghold its vic- | 


ms have built. Two children were buried 
from that house last year. They were both 


<illed by the domestic arrangements as cer- | 
tainly asif they had been shot with a double- | 
The outside roses you ad- | 


barreled pistol. 
mire their 
unwholesome den.” 


“Marks’s cottage! The show place of the 


so are as delusive as flattery; 


veetness covers a foul, 


llage !” 
mat the bold hand of truth so rudely ap- 
lied to a pleasant and cherished illusion. 
Vizard, more candid and 
truths, shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
‘What can I do more than I have done ?” 
“Oh, it is not your fault,” said the doc- 
“It is theirs. 
their superior in intelligence and 


open to new 


tress, graciously. Only, as 


you are 


power, you might do something to put down | 


ndecency, immorality, and disease.” 

“May I ask what ?” 

“Well, you might build a granary for the 
poor people’s potatoes. No room can keep 
them dry; but you build your granary upon 


Zoe Vizard flushed with indigna- | 


four pil 
lar 
Vell, Pl 


Vizard, dryly 


ars then that is like a room over 


if I build it at ail,” 
“What 


“Then you could make them st 


build it so 


said next ?” 


ick their 
in the granary, and 


potatoes use the Spare 


and so divide their ies, and 


chance ll 


} 
iit INnuckK 


room, fan lve 
morality a 


} 
I 


you 


should disperse at once with strong 


hand of powel! 43 


Squire Viza 


At this last proposal, rd 


the 
truth must be | 


told delivered a long, plow- 
of his own table. 
‘“Pheugh!” said he: “for a that is 


more than half republican 


man’s whistle at the head 
lady 
, you seem to be 
tak ng very kind 

“Well, now, I 
“You have 
you promised me the well, I have 


to monarchical tyranny.” 
ll tell you the truth,” said 


she. converted me. Ever since 

iscovered 
that the best form of government is a good 
hearted tyrant.” 


‘With a female 9? 


viceroy over him, eh? 

“Only in these little domestic matters,” 
said Rhoda, deprecatingly. ‘“ Women 
good advisers in The 
Medical women 


are 


such things. male 
physician relies on drugs. 
wanted to moderate that 


prevent disease by domestic 


are delusion; to 
vigilance, and 
cure it by well-selected esculents and pure 
air. These will cure fifty for one that med- 


icine can; besides, drugs kill ever so many: 


these never kil 
me the granary, won’t you? 


led acreature. You will give 
Oh, and there’s 
a black pond in the centre of the village. 
Your tenant Pickett, who is a fool 
his pardon 


begging 
lets all his liquid manure run 
out of his yard into the village till it accu- 
mulates 
cottages they 


in a pond right opposite the five 
call New Town, and 
halations taint the air. 


its ex- 
There are as many 
fevers in Islip as in the back slums of a 
town. You might fill the pond up with 
chalk, and compel Pickett to sink a tank in 
his yard, and cover it; then an agricultural 
treasure would be preserved for its prope 
use, instead of being perverted into a source 
of infection.” 

Vizard listened civilly, and, as she stopped, 
requested her to go on. 

“T think we have had enough,” 
bitterly. 

Rhoda, who was in 
her head, and said, “ Yes; 
bold.” 

“Fiddle-stick!” said Vizard. 


those girls. 


said Zoe, 


love 


with Zoe, hung 
I have been very 


“Never mind 
You speak out like a man: a 
stranger’s eye always discovers things that 
escape the natives. Proceed.” 

“No; I won’t proceed till I have explain- 
ed to Miss Vizard.” 

“You may spare yourself the trouble. 
Miss Vizard thought Islip was a paradise. 
You have dispelled the illusion, and she will 
never forgive you. Miss Dover will; because 
she is like Gallio—she careth for none of 
these things.” 
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‘Not a pin,” said Fanny, with admirable 
Rhoda, naively, “I can’t 

with me; I 
1dmire her so. Please let me explain. 


s Vizard to be angry 


Islip 





is no paradise quite the reverse; but the 
faults of Islip are not your faults. The chil- 
lren are ignorant; but you pay for a school. 
Phe people are poor from insufiicient wages ; 
but you are not paymaster. Your garden- 
e! your hinds, and all your out-door people 
have enough You give them houses. You 
s and gardens to the rest at half 

ilue; and very often they don’t pay 

that, but make excuses; and you accept 


them, though they are all stories; for they 


can pay every body but you, and their one 
good bargain is with you. Miss Vizard has 
carried a basket all her life with things from 
your table for the poor.” 





Miss Vizard blushed crimson at this sud- 
den revelation. 
eit) @ 


} 
ion 


man or a woman kas served your 
g, there’s a pensicn for life. You 
kind, and charitable. It is the 
faults of others I ask you to cure, because 


have 


house 
are easy, 
you such power. Now, for instance, 
if the boys at Hillstoke are putty-faced, the 
boys at Islip have no calves to their legs. 
That is a 


sure sig 


n of a deteriorating spe- 


cies. The lower type of savage has next to 
10 calf. The calf is a sign of civilization 
and due nourishment. This single phenom- 





} 
i 


enon was my clew, and others ; 


the mothers and the 
ind I tell you it is a vil- 


ed me to 
and I have examined 
people of all ages, 
lage of starvelings. Here a child begins life 
a starveling, and ends The 
not food enough for one, 
far less for two. The 


as he began. 
nursing mother has 
man’s wages are in- 
sufficient, 


but 


and the diet is not only insuffi- 
de- 
clined. There are only five really big, strong 
Josh Grace, Will Hudson, David Wil- 
der, Absalom Green, and Jack Greenaway ; 
and they ar 


cient, injudicious. The race has 


men 


all over fiftty—men of another 


generation. I have questioned these men 
} 


how they were bred, and they all say milk 
Many 
squire doled it; the 
t or sold it cheap; 


was common when they were boys. 
poor people kept a COW; 
farmers gave but nowa- 
Now that is 
you are the man who 
New milk is meat and drink, 


days it is scarcely to be had. 
not fault, but 


can mend it. 


your 
especially to young and growing people. 
You have a large meadow at the back of the 
village. If you could be persuaded to start 
four or five cows, and let somebody sell their 
new milk to the poor at cost price 
farthings the 


say, five 
You must not give it, | 
or they will water their muck heaps with | 
it. With those cows alone you will get rid, | 
in the next generation, of the half-grown, | 
slouching men, the hollow-eyed, narrow- | 
chested, round-backed women, and the calf- | 


quart. 


less boys one sees all over Islip, and restore | 


the stalwart race that filled the little y A 
under your sires, and haye left proofs « ; 

wholesome the tombstou 

have read every inscription, and { 

people reached eighty-five between 17 

12800 than between 1820 and 1870 


food on 


ITenvy you to be able to do such gre 

so easily!) Water to poisoned Hillst 
hand; milk to Islip w 

other. This is to be indeed a ki: g! 


it 


one starved 


Che enthusiast rose from the tab] 
excitement, and her face was transtig 
he looked beautiful for the mome1 

“Vl do it,” shouted Vizard; “and 
a trump.” 


Miss Gale sat down, and the colo 
cheek ¢ ntirely. 

Fanny Dover, who had a very quic] 
for passing events, cried out, “Oh dear! 
is going to faint now.” The tone imp 
what a plague she is! 

T hereupon Severne rushed to her, ar 
going to sprinkle her face ; i 
“No! He gave he 
with all the hurry and empressement 
world. 


but she f e! 


no! a glass of wine.” 


She fixed him with a strang 
as she took it from him: she sipped 
tear ran into it. She said she had exe 
herself. But she was all right now. |] 
tic Rhoda! 

“Tam very glad of it,” said Vizard. “Y 
are quite strong enough, without faint 
For Heaven’s sake, don’t add woman’s ws 
ness to your artillery, or you will be irr 
ible; and I shall have to divide Vizard Co 
among the villagers. At present I get 
cheap, and Science on the Rampage 
me see only 


well, and s 


a granary, a 
cow a7 

“They'll give as much milk as tw 
cows without the well,” said Fanny: it 
her day for wit. 

This time she was rewarded with a genet 
laugh. 

It subsided, as such things will, and ther 
Vizard said, solemnly, “New ideas are sug 
gested to me by this charming intervi 
and permit me to give them a form, wl 
will doubtless be new to these accomplish« 
ladies: 


‘Gin there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede ye tent it; 
A chiel’s amang ye taking notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent it.” 





Zoe looked puzzled, and Fanny inquir 
what language that was. 

e: Very good language.” 

“Then perhaps you will translate it int 
language one can understand.” 

“The English of the day, eh?” 

“Tes.” 

“You think that would improve it, di 
you? Well, then: 











If there is a defect in any one of your habiliments 
Let me earnestly impress on you the expediency 
repairing it; 
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jual is among you with singular powers of 


infallibly result in printing and publica- 


cou are an affectionate sister, take this 


t 
th 


th raw fruit, and bury her under a 


bservant lady into garden, po 


son 


tree.” 


oe said she would carry out part of the 


oramme, if Miss Gale would come. 
en the ladies rose and rustled away, and 


] 
iis 


would have followed, but Vizard 


ed them on the pre tense of « onsulting 
but, when the 


| gone, he owned he had done it out of his 


ibout the well; ladies 


ed tothe sex. He said he was sure both 
his virago in their hearts, so 
1d compelled them to spend an hour to- 
er, Without any man to soften their as- 


} } 
sd sliked 


ty. 
Lhis malicious experiment was tolerably 
The three ladies strolled togeth- 
purg One 


suecessful. 
souls in 
at 
but died out for want of sympathy. 
en Fanny tried personalities, the natural 
vic of the sex in general. 
Miss Gale, which do you admire most, 
Lord Uxmoor or Mr. Severne ?” 


For their looks? 


dismal 


ittle 


as atory. or 


attempts conversation were 


Lae, 


“Oh, of course.” 
‘Mr. Severne.” 
You don’t admire beards, then ?” 
‘That depends. Where the mouth i 
shaped and expressive, the beard spoils 
Where it 
des its defect, and gives a manly charac- 
As a general rule, I think the 
looks with and 


Ss 
is commonplace, the beard 


male 
rd well his crest feath- 


‘And so do I,” said Fanny, warmly; “ and 
vet I should not like Mr. Severne to have a 
Don’t you think he is very hand- 


*said Rhoda. “He 


If he was dressed as a woman, 


“ He is something more, 
is beautiful. 
gentlemen would all run after him. I 
think his is the most perfect oval face I ever 
saw. 


‘But you must not fall in love with him,” 
said Fanny. 

“JT do not mean to,” said Rhoda. “all- 
ing in love not my and it 

s, | should not select Mr. Severne.” 

“Why not, pray?” inquired Zoe, haugh- 
tily Her manner was so menacing that 
Rhoda did not like to say too much just 
then. She felt her way. 

‘Iam a physiognomist,” said she, “and I 
don’t think he ean be very truthful. He is 
old of his age, and there are premature 
marks under his eyes that reveal craft, and 
perhaps dissipation. 
ible in the room, but they are in the open 
air, when you get the full light of day. To 
be sure, just now his face is marked with 


is business: 


These are hardly vis- 


that 
s mind.” 
discovered that 
il too much. Zoe was 
affronted by her re- 
did not condescend to 
them, so Rhoda broke oft 
“Tt is not fair of you, Miss Dover, to set me 
Piving my opinion oO 
better than I do. 
} 


SI 


eare and anxiety; young man has a 


rood deal on h 
Here 
this 


the observe even 
great cle 
and felt 


though sh 


was a 


: 
displeased, 


marks, rh 
notice and said, 
f people you must know 
Oh, wl And 


Inspection, 


ta garden!” 


was off directly on a 
} 


Sald she, ** 


1e 
* Come along,” and I will tell you 
their names and properties.” 

They could hardly 
The 


the slnples She 


keep up with her, she 
fruits did interest 


was down- 


was so eager. not 


] 
L\ 


her, but on 
right learned in these, and found a surpris- 
But the fact is, Mr. Lucas had 
a respect for his predecessors. What they 
had planted he seldom uprooted 


he 


ing number. 


at least 
Miss Gale ap- 
proved his system highly, until she came to 


} ] 
always lett a specimen. 


a row of green leaves like small horse-rad- 


ish, which was planted 1} 


ry the side of anoth- 
er row that really was horse-radish. 

“This is too bad, even for Islip,” said Miss 
Gale. ‘ Here is one of our deadliest poisons 
planted by the very side of an esculent herb, 
which it You don’t happen to 
have hired the devil for gardener at any 
time, do you? any cook might 
horse-radish, and gather 


resembles. 


Just fancy! 
here for 
this plant, and lay you all dead at your own 
table. Itis the Aconitum of medicine, the 
Monk’s-hood or Wolf’s-bane of 
tors. Call the please, and have 
every bit of it pulled up by the roots. None 
of your lives are safe while poisons and es- 
culents are planted toge ther like this.” 

And she would not budge till Zoe direct- 
ed a gardener to dig up all t Aconite. <A 
couple of them went to work and soon up- 
rooted it. The gardeners then asked if they 
should burn it. 

“Not for all the world,” 
“Make a bundle of it for me to take home. 
It is only poison in the hands of ignoramus- 


I shall 


come out 


our ances- 


rare ner, 


he 
] 


said Miss Gale. 


es. It is most sovereign medicine. 


| make tinctures, and check many a sharp ill 


with it. Given in time, it cuts down fever 
wonderfully; and when you check the fever, 
you check the disease.” 

Soon after this Miss Gale said she had not 
come to stop; she was on her way to Tad- 
dington to lint and German styptics, 
and many things useful in domestic sur- 
gery. ‘ For,” said she, “the people at Hill- 
are at least, they run to 
me with their cut fingers and black eyes, 
though they won’t trust me with théir sa- 
cred rheumatics. I must also supply my- 
self with vermifuges till the well is dug, 
and so mitigate puerile puttiness and inter- 
nal torments. 

The other ladies were not sorry to get rid 
of an irrelevant zealot, who talked neither 


buy 


stoke relenting ; 
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love nor dress, nor any thing that reaches 


oe said, “ What, going already ?” and 
ng paid that tax to politeness, returned 
to the house with alacrity. 

But the doctress would not go without 

W olf’s-bane, Aconite yi leped. 

The irrelevant zealot being gone, the true 
business of the mind was resumed; and that 
s love-making, or novelists give us false 
pictures of life, and that is impossible. 

As the doctress drove from the front-door, 
Lord Uxmoor emerged fromthe library—a 
coincidence that made both girls smile; he 
hoped Miss Vizard was not too tired to take 
mother turn. 

“Oh no!” said Zoe: “are you, Fanny ?” 

At the first step they took, Severne came 
round an angle of the building and joined 
them He had watched from the balcony 
of his bedroom. 

Both men looked black at each other, 
and made up to Zoe. She felt uncomforta- 
ble, and hardly knew what to do. Howevy 
er, she would not seem to observe, and was 
polite, but a little stiff, to both. 

However, at last Severne, having assert- 
ed his rights, as he thought, gave way, but 
not without a sufficient motive, as may be 
gathered from his first word to Fanny. 

“My dear friend, for Heaven’s sake, what 
, 


the matter? She is angry with me 


about something. What is it? has she told 
you?” 

‘Not a word. But I see she is in a fury 
with you; and really it is too ridiculous. 
You told a fib: thatis the mighty matter, I 
do believe. No, it isn’t, for you have told 
her a hundred, no doubt, and she liked you 
all the better; but this time you have been 
naughty enough to be found out, and she is 
romantic, and thinks her lover ought to be 
the soul of truth.” 

“Well, and so he ought,” said Ned. 

“He isn’t, then;” and Fanny burst out 
laughing so loud that Zoe turned round 
and enveloped them both in one haughty 
glance, as the exaggerating Gaul would 
Say. 

‘La! there was a look for you,” said 
Fanny, pertly: “as if I cared for her black 
brows. 

“T do, though: pray remember that.” 

“Then tell no more fibs. Such a fuss 
about nothing! What is a fib?” and she 
turned up her little nose very contemptu- 
ously at all such trivial souls as minded a 
little mendacity. 

Indeed, she disclaimed the importance of 
veracity so imperiously that Severne was 
betrayed into saying, “ Well, not much, be- 
tween you and me; and [ll be bound I can 
explain it.” 

“Explain it to me, then.” 

“Well, but I don’t know—” 

“Which of your fibs it was.” 
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Another silver burst of laughter | 
Zoe only vouchsafed a slightly conte; 
ous movement of her shoulders 

“Well, no,” said Severne, half ] ig 
himself at the sprightly jade’s smartne 

“Well, then, that friend of y irs 
called at luncheon.” , 

Severne turned grave directly 
said he. 

‘You said he was your lawyer 
about a lease.” 

“So he did.” 

“And his name was Jackson.” 

“So it was.” 

“This won’t do. You mustn’t fil 
It was Poikilus, a Secret Inquiry ; 
all know it: now tell me, without 
you can—what ever did you want 
Poikilus ?” 

Severne looked aghast He faltered « 
“Why, how could they know ?” 

“Why, he advertises, stupid; and L 
Uxmoor and Harrington had seen it. G 
tlemen read advertisements. That is 
of their peculiarities.” 

“Of course he advertises: that 
what I mean. I did not drop his car 
I? No, I am sure [| por keted it dire 
What mischief-making villain told them 
was Poikilus?” 

Fanny colored a little, but said, ha 
“Ah, that I could not tell you.” 

“The footman, perhaps ?” 

“T should not wonder.” (What is af 

“Curse him.” 

“Oh, don’t swear at the servants; t] 
is bad taste.” 

“Not when he has ruined me.” 

“ Ruined you ?—nonsense! Make up si 
other fib, and excuse the first.” 

“Tean’t. I don’t know what to do; a 
before my rival,too! This accounts for th 
air of triumph he has worn ever since, and 
her glances of scorn and pity. She is a 
angel, and I have lost her.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” said Fanny Dover 
“Be a man, and tell me the truth.” 

“ Well, I will,” said he; “ for I am in de 
spair. It is all that cursed money at Hom- 
burg. I could not clear my estate without 
it. Idare not go for it. She forbade nm 
and indeed I can’t bear to leave her for any 
thing; so I employed Poikilus to try and 
learn whether that lady has the money still, 
and whether she means to rob me of it o1 
not.” 

Fanny Dover reflected a moment, ther 
delivered herself thus: “ You were wrong to 
tell a fib about it. What you must do now 

-brazen it out. Tell her you love her, but 
have got your pride, and will not come into 
her family a pauper. Defy her, to be sure 
we like to be defied now and then, when we 
are fond of the fellow.” 

“T will do it,” said he; “but she shuns 
me. I can’t get a word with her.” 
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said she would try and manage 

for him; and as the rest of their talk 
vht not interest the reader, and certainly 

d not edify him, I pass on to the fact 
did, that 
s room, and tell her Severne was very 
ppv: he had told a fib; 


ka ny 


she very aiternoon, go into 


but it was not 
| to deceive her, and he wished to 
the whole thing. 

Did he explain it to you?” asked Zoe, 

er sharply. 

No; but he 

using him very hardly. 

have anothe1 


said enough to make me 
lo 


your 


nk you are 
sure, you string to 
Oh, that is the interpretation you put.” 
It is the true Do you think you 


iake me believe you would have shied 


one, 


so long if Lord Uxmoor had not been in 
house ?” 

Zoe bridled, but made no reply, and Fan- 
vent to her own room, laughing. 

Zor much disturbed. She secretly 

nged to hear Severne justify himself. 
d not 


was 
She 
liar. 
e was one of those who could pardon cer- 


forgive a lie, nor esteem a 


woman 
Under a calm exterior, she 
id suffered a noble distress ; but her pride 
uld not let it. Yet that 


had appealed to her for a hearing, and 


n things in a she would not for- 


ve in @ man. 


her show now 


iy knew he had appealed, she began to 
er. 


Still Fanny was not altogether wrong: 
e presence of a man incapable of a false- 
ood, and that 
tle damaging to Severne, though not so 
ich as Miss Artful thought. 

However, this very afternoon Lord Ux- 


man devoted to her, was a 


had told her he must leave Vizard 
ourt to-morrow morning. 

So Zoe said to herself, “I need not make 
pportunities; after to-morrow he will find 
plenty.” 

She had an instinctive fear he would tell 
more falsehoods to cover those he had told; 
md then she should despise him, and they 
would both miserable ; for she felt for 

moment a horrible dread that she might 
oth love and despise the same person, if it 
was Edward Severne. 


noor 


be 


There were several people to dinner, and, 
s hostess, she managed not to think too 
nuch of either of her admirers. 
However, a stolen glance showed her they 
were both out of spirits. 
She felt sorry. 
ful. 
| 


1} 
ala 


Her nature was very piti- 

She asked herself was it her fault, and 
not quite acquit herself. Perhaps she 
ought to have been more open, and declared 
her sentiments. Yet would that have been 
modest in a lady who was not formally en- 
gaged? She was puzzled. She had no ex- 
perience to guide her: only her high breed- 
ing and her virginal instincts. 

She was glad when the night ended. 


She caught herself wishing the next day 
Was gone 


W hen 


prone, 


too. 


she retired, Uxmoor was alreay 
and Severne opened the door to her. 
He tixed his eyes on her so imploringly it 
but blushed 


and went away sad and silent. 


made her he: melt ; 
high, 


As her maid was undressing her she caught 
letter her table. “What is 


irt 


she only 


sight of a 
that ?” 
‘It is a letter,” 


ou 
said she. 
said Rosa, very demurely 
Zoe divined that the girl had been aske d 
to put it there. 
Hex 


courage such proceedings, uor let 


bosom heaved, but she would not en 
Rosa see 


how eager she was to hear those 


very ex 
cuses she had evaded. 

But, for all that, Rosa knew she was going 
to read it, for she only had her gown taken 
off and a peignoir substituted, and her hau 
let little. Then 
dismissed Rosa, locked the door, and pounced 
on the letter. It lay on her table with the 
seal uppermost. She turned it round, It 
was from Lord Uxmoor. 
She sat down and read it. 


down and brushed a she 


was not from him: 


“ DEAR MIss VIZARD,—I have had no op 
portunities of telling you all I feel for you, 
without attracting an attention that might 
have been unpleasant to you; but I am sure 
you must have seen that I admired you at 
first sight. That youl 
beauty and grace, though even then you 


was admiration of 


showed me a gentle heart and a sympathy 
that But now | 
had the privilege of being under the same 


made me grateful. have 
roof with you, it is admiration no longer 

it is deep and ardent love; and I see that 
Will you 
I don’t know 
that I could make you as proud and happy 
as I should be myself; but I should try very 
We 
common. 


my happiness depends on you. 
contide your happiness to me? 


hard, out of gratitude as well as love. 
have also certain sentiments in 
That would be one bond more. 

“ But indeed I feel I can not make my love 
a good bargain to you, for you are peerless, 
and deserve a much better lot in every way 
than I can offer. I can only kneel to you 
and say,‘ Zoe Vizard, if your heart is your 
own to give, pray be 
my wife.’ 

“Your faithful servant 
mirer, 


my lover, my queen, 
and devoted ad- 

UXMOOR.” 
“Poor fellow!” said Zoe, and her eyes 
filled. She sat quite quiet, with the letter 
open in her hand. 

She looked at it, and murmured, “A pearl 
is offered me here: wealth, title, all that 
some women sigh for, and—what I value 
above all—a noble nature, a.true heart, and 
a soul above all meanness. No; Uxmoor 
will never tell a falsehood. He could not.” 

She sighed deeply, and closed her eyes. 
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. All was still. The light was faint; yet she Zoe replied, haughtily, “You have 
' sed her eyes, like a true woman, to see | to say you have arival; how dare yo 
future « ire! sides,” said she, a little ruefully, ‘it 
; Phe the sober and deep calm, there | who are on your defense, not me.” 
j seemed to be faint peeps of coming things: “True; I forgot that. Recriminat 
ppeared a troubled sea, and Uxmoor’s | not convenient, is it?” 
d stretched out to rescue her. If “T can escape it by shutting the 
she married him, she knew the worst—an | said Zoe, coldly. 
est man she esteemed, and had almost “Oh, don’t do that. Let me ha 
for—but no love. bliss of seeing you, and I will subn 
As some have an impulse to fling them-}| good deal of injustice without a mu 
es f a height, she had one to give “ The detective ?” said Zoe, stern], 
erselt oor, quietly, irrevocably, by “T sent for him, and gave him his ins 
three written words dispatched that night. | tions, and he is gone for me to Homburg 
But it was only an impulse. If she had “Ah! I thought so. What for?” 
written it, she would have torn it up. “About my money. To try and fin 
Presently a light thrill passed through | whether they mean to keep it.” 
her; she wore a sort of half-furtive, guilty “Would you really take it if they wi 
ook, and opened the window. give it you?” 
Ay, there he stood in the moonlight, wait- “Of course I would.” 
ng to be heard. ie Yet you know my mind about it’ 
She did not start nor utter any exclama- “T know you forbade me to go fox 


on. Somehow or other she almost knew he | person: and I obeyed you, did I not 
vas there before she opened the window. | “Yes, you did—at the time.” 
‘Well?” said she, with a world of meaning. “T do now. You object to my goil 


‘You grant me a hearing at last.” person to Homburg. You know I was o 
‘I do. But it is no use. You can not] acquainted with that lady, and you fi 
explain away a falsehood.” | about her a little of what I feel about L 


“Of course not. Iam here to confess that | Uxmoor; about a tenth part of what I fe 
[ told a falsehood. But it was not you I} I suppose, and with not one-tenth so mu 
wished to deceive. I was going to explain} reason. Well, I know what the pangs of 


he whole thing to you, and tell you all;} jealousy are: I will never inflict them « 


but there is no getting a word with you} you, as you have on me. But I will hi 
nee that lord came.” | my money, whether you like or not.” 
“He had nothing to do with it. I should Zoe looked amazed at being detied. It. 

have been just as much shocked.” | new to her. She drew up, but said nothi 


‘But it would only have been for five Severne went on: “And I will tell you 
minutes. Zoe!” why: because without money I can not 
“Well ?” have you. My circumstances have lat 
“Just put yourself in my place. <A de-|improved; with my money that lies 
tective, who ought to have written to me in} Homburg I can now clear my family estat 


reply to my note, surprises me with a call. | of all encumbrance, and come to your brot 


[ was ashamed that such a visitor should | er for your hand. Oh, I shall be a very 
enter your brother’s house to see me. There} match even then, but I shall not be a pa 


sat my rival—an aristocrat. Iwas surprised | per, nor a man in debt. I shall be one 


into disowning the unwelcome visitor, and | your own class, as I was born, a small land: 


calling him my solicitor.” gentleman with an unencumbered estate.’ 
Now if Zoe had been an Old Bailey coun- “That is not the way to my affection. | 

sel, she would have kept him to the point, | do not care for money.” 

reminded him that his visitor was unseen, “But other people do. Dear Zoe, yo 


ind fixed a voluntary falsehood on him; but | have plenty of pride yourself; you must let 
she was not an experienced cross-examiner, | me have a little. Deeply as I love yo 
and perhaps she was at heart as indignant} could not come to your brother and sa 
at the detective as at the falsehood: so she | ‘Give me your sister, and maintain us bot! 


lissed her advantage, and said, indignant- | No, Zoe, I can not ask your hand till I hay 





And what business had you with a de-| cleared my estate: and I can not cleat 
tective? Your having one at all, and then! without that money. For once [ must 1 
ae ling him your solicitor, makes one think! sist you, and: take my chance. There 
; ull manner of things.” wealth and a title offered you. I won't as 





‘T should have told you all about it that | you to dismiss them and take a pauper. Ii 
ifternoon, only our intercourse is broken | you don’t like me to try for my own mol 
off to please a rival. Suppose I gave you a! ey, give your hand to Lord Uxmoor; the! 
rival, and used you for her sake as you use| I shall recall my detective, and let all go 
me for his, what would you say? That) for poverty or wealth will matter nothing 
would be a worse infidelity than sending for! to me: I shall have lost the angel I love; 
a detective, would it not?” and she once loved me.” 
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A WOMAN-HATER. 


faltered, and the sad cadence « 
lted her. She began to cry 
| his head away and cried too. 

ere Was a silence. Zoe broke it f 

vard,” said she, softly. 

You need not defy me. I would n 
vou for all the world. Will it 
ito know that I have been vei 

ever since you lowered yoursel 


and accept your explanation 


t his 
- ee 


rst. 


t hu 
com 

‘Vy ub 

) 


t so 


clasped his hands with gratitude. 
Edward, will you grant me a favo1 


ou ask ?’ 

s to have a little more confide 
) Now you must obey me in 

| perhaps we may both be ha 

rrow night than we are to-night. 
ifter breakfast, take your hat 


to Hillstoke. You can e¢all on 


ice in 
iplic- 
pple! 

Di 
, and 
Miss 


f you like, and say something civil.” 


hat! go and leave you alone 


Uxmoo1 ”? 
Yes.” 
‘Ah, Zoe, you know your power. 
tie mere «a 
‘Perhaps I may have a great dea 
1 obey me.” 
‘T will obey you.” 
‘Then go to bed this minute.” 
gave him a heavenly smile, and ¢ 


window. 


Next morning, as soon as breakfast 


, Ned Severne said, “‘ Any message 


with 


Have 


l—if 


losed 


was 


s tor 


toke? I am going to walk up there 


morning.” 

Embrace my virago for me,” said Vi 
Severne begged to be excused. 
He hurried off, and Lord Uxmoor f 


iin relief. 


zard. 


elt a 


The Master of Arts asked himself what 


uld do to propitiate the female 
vent to the gardener and got him te 
huge bouquet, choice and fragrant, 
carried it all the way to Hillstoke. 
Gale was at home. As he was introd 
ther suddenly, she started and cha 
*, and said, sharply, “What do 
Never asked him to sit down, 


» stood hanging his head like a eul 
nd said, with well-feigned timidity, 
une, by desire of Miss Vizard, to inc 
ow she was getting on, and to hope 


M.D. 
» cut 
and 
Miss 
uced 
nged 
you 
rude 


prit, 
that 
juire 
» the 


eople were beginning to appreciate her. 


“Oh! that alters the case; any messe 
trom Miss Vizard is weleome. Did she 
ne these flowers too? They are beauti 

“No. I gathered them myself. I 
ilways understood ladies love flowers.” 

“Tt is only by report you know that 


nger 
send 
ful.” 
have 


,eh? 


Let me add something to your information : 


t good deai depends on the giver; and 
ay fling these out of the window.” 
tossed them to him. 


you 


She 


rhe Master of Arts gave a humble, patient 
sigh, and threw the tlowers out of the win 
dow, which was open. He then sank into a 
chair, and hid his face in his hands. 

Miss Gale colored, and bit her lip. She 
did not think he would have done that, ane 
it vexed her economical soul. She cast 
piercing glance at him, then resumed her 
studies, and 


, 
rnored his presence. 


But his patience ex hausted hers 
there twenty minutes, at | 
collapse that bade fair t« 

so presently she looked uy 
to start. ‘“‘ What! are you there still ?” 
she. 

“Yes,” said he; “you did not dismiss me; 
only my poor tlowers.” 

“Well,” said she, apologe ti ally, “the 
truth is, ’m not strong enough to dismiss 
you by the same road,’ 

“Tt is not necessary. You have only to 
Say, ‘Go’ ” 

“Oh, that would be rude. Could not you 
go without being told right out ?” 

“No, I could not. Miss Gale, I can’t ac 
count for it, but there is some strange at 
traction. You hate me, and I feat you, yet 
I could follow you about like adog. Let me 
sit here a little longer and see you work.” 

Miss Gale leaned her head upon her hand 
and contemplated him at great length. Fi 
nally she adopte da cat-like course. “No, 
said she at last; “I am going my rounds 
you can come with me, if I am so attractive.’ 

He said he should be proud, and she put 
on her hat in thirty seconds. 

They walked together in silence. He felt 
as if he was promenading a tiger-cat, that 
might stop any moment to fall upon him. 

She walked him into a cottage: there was 
a little dead wood burning on that portion 
of the brick floor called the hearth. A pale 
old man sat close to the fire, in a wooden 
arm-chair. She felt his pulse, and wrote 
him a prescription : 


‘To Mr. Vizard’s housekeeper, Vizard 
Court: 

* Please give the bearer two pounds of 
good roast beef, or mutton, not salted, and 
one pint port-wine. RHopa GALE, M.D.” 


“Here, Jenny,” she said to a sharp little 
girl, the man’s grandniece, “ take this down 
to Vizard Court, and if the housekeeper ob- 
jects, go to the front-door and demand in 
my name to see the squire or Miss Vizard, 
and give them the paper. Don’t you give it 
up without the meat. Take this basket on 
your arm.” 

Then she walked out of the cottage, and 
Severne followed her; he ventured to say 
that was a novel prescription. 

She explained. “Physicians are obliged 
to send the rich to the chemist, or else the 


fools would think they were slighted. But 
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we need not be so nice with the poor; we 
yrescribe to do them good. When you 


ected your company on me, I was sketch- 





y out a treatise, to be entitled, ‘Cure of 
Disorders by Esculents.” That old man is 
! exsanguis. There is not a drug in 


ition that could do him an atom of good. 


Nourishing food may If not, why, he is 
oked for the long journey, Well, he has 
had his innings. He is fourscore. Do you 
k you will ever see fourscore you and 


‘Oh no. But I think you will; and I 
hone so: for you £o about doing rood.” 


And some people one could name go 
about doing mischief ?” 


Severne made no reply. 


Soon after they discovered a little group, 


principally women and children. These 
I uspecting something on the ground, 
und ¢ ittel ext itedly. The words of 


dire import, “She have possessed him with 
a devil,” struck their ear. But soon they 
ht sight of Miss Gale, and were dead 
silent. She said, ‘‘ What is the matter? Oh, 
I see, the vermifuge has acted.” 

It was so: a putty-faced boy had been 
unable to eat his breakfast; had suftered 

ilaise for hours afterward, and at last had 
been seized with a sort of dry retching, and 
had restored to the world they so adorn a 
number of amphibia, which now wriggled 
1eap, and no doubt bitterly regretted 


al 
the reckless impatience with which they 
had fled from an unpleasant medicine to a 

old-hearted world. 

“Well, good people,” said Miss Gale, 
“what are you making a fuss about? Are 
they better in the boy or out of him ?” 

[The women could not find their candor 
at a moment’s notice, but old Giles replied, 
heartily,“ Why, hout! better an empty house 
than a bad tenant.” 

“That is true,” said half a dozen voices 
at once They could resist common-sense 

its liquid form, but not when solidified 
into a proverb. 

‘Catch me the boy,” said Miss Gale, se- 
verely. 

Habitual culpability destroys self-confi- 
dence; so the boy suspected himself of 
crime, and instantly took to flight. His 
companions loved hunting; so three swifter 


boys followed him with a cheerful yell, se- 


cured him, and brought him up for sen- | 


tence, 

“Don’t be frightened, Jacob,” said the 
doctress. “I only want to know whether 
you feel better or worse.” 

His mother put in her word: “He was 
ever so bad all the morning.” 

“Hold your jaw,” said old Giles, “and let 
the boy tell his own tale.” 

“Well, then,” said Jacob, “I was mortal 
bad, but now I do feel like a feather; wust 
on’t is, I be so blessed hungry now. Dall’d 


if I couldn’t eat the devil—stuff 
thunder and lightning.” 

‘Tl prescribe accordingly,” sa 
Gale, and wrote in pencil an order o1 
steak pie they had sent her from the ( 

The boy’s companions put their he 
gether over this order, and offered th 
ices to escort him. 

“No, thunk you,” said the doctress 
will go alone, you young monkeys 
turn will come.” 

Phen she proceeded on her rounds 
Mr. Severne at her heels, until it wa 
one o'clock. 

Then she turned round and fac 
“We will part here,” said she, “an 
explain my conduct to you, as you s 
the dark. I have been co-operating 
Miss Vizard all this time. Ireckon s 
you out of the way to give Lord Uxmo 
opportunity, so I have detained you. \ 
you have been studying medicine, ] 
been popping the question, of course. ( 
by, Mr. Villain.” 

Her words went through the man lik« 
steel. It was one woman reading ar 
He turned very white, and put his h 
his heart. But he recovered himselt 
said, “If she prefers another torme, | 
submit. It is not my absence for a tf 
hours that will make the difference. \ 
can not make me regret the hours I 
passed in your company. Good-by,” ani 
seemed to leave her very reluctantly 

“One word,” said she, softening a 
“Tm not proof against your charm. U1 
I see Zoe Vizard in danger, you have not 
ing to fear from me. But I love her, 
understand.” 

He returned to her directly, and said 
most earnest, supplicating tones, “ But wil 
you ever forgive me ?” 

“T will try.” 

And so they parted. 

He went home at a great rate; for Miss 
Gale’s insinuations had raised some fea 
his breast. 

Meantime this is what had really passed 
between Zoe and Lord Uxmoor.  Vizar 
went to his study, and Fanny retired at 
signal from Zoe. She rose, but did not go; 
she walked slowly toward the window ; U3 
moor joined her: for he saw he was to have 
his answer from her mouth. 

Her bosom heaved a little, and her cheeks 
flushed. ‘“ Lord Uxmoor,” she said, “ you 
have done me the greatest honor any mat 
can pay a woman, and from you it is indee 
an honor. I could not write such an au 
swer as I could wish; and, besides, I wis! 
to spare you all the mortification I can.” 

“ Ah!” said Uxmoor, piteously. 

“You are worthy of any lady’s love: but 
I have only my esteem to give you, and that 
was given long ago.” 

Uxmoor, who had been gradually turning 
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vhite, faltered, “I had my fears. Good- | gree by this, she asked herself whether it 
would not be kinder to all parties to try and 

gave him her hand. He put it re-|save Zoe without an exposure. Probably 
ly to his lips: then turned and left | Severne benefited by his grace and his dis- 


ck at heart, but too brave to let it be | arming qualities; for her ultimate resolu- 


He preferred her esteem to her pity. | tion was to give him a chance, offer him an 
this means he got both. She put her | alternative: he must either quietly retire, 
<erchief to her eyes without disguise. | or be openly exposed, 
e only turned at the door to say, in a So then she put the letter in her desk, 

firm voice, ‘God bless you!” made out her visit, of which no further par- 
ess than an hour he drove his team | ticulars can be given at present, returned 
the door, sitting heart-broken and des- | home, and walked down to the Court next 
but firm and unflinching as a rock. morning to haveit out with Edward Severne 
then, on his return from Hillstoke, 

ne found them all at luncheon except But, unfortunately, from the very day she 
oor. He detailed his visit to Miss Gale, | offered him terms up at Hillstoke, the tide 
while he talked, observed. Zoe was} began to run in Severne’s favor with great 

g with love and kindness. He felt | rapidity. 
had not deceived him. He learned, A letter came from the detective. sev- 
erely listening, that Lord Uxmoor was | erne received it at breakfast, and laid it be 
und he exulted inwardly. fore Zoe, which had a favorable effect on her 

After luncheon, elysium. He walked with | mind to begin. 

etwo girls, and Fanny lagged behind; and Poikilus reported that the money was in 
vroved herself no coquette. A coquette | good hands. He had seen the lady. She 
d have been a little cross, and shown | made no secret of the thing—the sum was 
had made a sacrifice. Not so Zoe | £4900, and she said half belonged to her 

She never told him, nor even Fan- | and half to a gentleman. She did not know 
.she-had refused Lord Uxmoor. She es- | him, but her agent, Ashmead, did. Poikilus 

ed the great sacrifice she had made for | added that he had asked her would she hon 

is a little one, and so loved him a little | or that gentleman’s draft? She had replied 
that he had cost her an earl’s coronet | she should be afraid to do that; but Mr. Ash- 
| a large fortune. mead should hand it to him on demand 

The party resumed their habits that Ux- | Poikilus summed up that the lady was evi 

rv had interrupted, and no warning voice dently respectable, and the whole thing 


sie 


s raised. square. 
e boring commenced at Hillstoke, and 
tress Gale hovered over the work. The | under cover, to show him he was really go- 
ged him to 


Severne posted this letter to his cousin, 


irious strata and their fossil deposits were ing to clear his estate, but beg 
ndless study, and kept her microscope return it immediately and lend him £50. 
ployed. With this, and her treatise on The accommodating cousin sent him £50, 
re by Eseulents,” she was so employed | to aid him in wooing his heiress. He bought 
it she did not visit the Court for some her a hoop ring, apologized for its small 
ws: then came an invitation from Lord | value, and expressed his regret that all he 
xmoor to stay a week with him, and in- could offer her was on as small a scale, ex- 
ect his village. She accepted it, and drove | cept his love. 
erself in the bailiff’s gig, all alone. She She blushed, and smiled on him, like heay- 
“Small and great, I take them,” 


nd her host attending to his duties, but en opening. 
; so then she suspected, and turned said she; and her lovely head rested on his 


ected 
e conversation to Zoe Vizard, and soon shoulder. 

fied herself he had no hopes in that They were engaged. 

rter. Yet he spoke of her with undis- From that hour he could command a téte- 
sed and tender admiration. Then she | a-téte with her whenever he chose, and his 
d to herself, “ This is a man, and he shall infernal passion began to suggest all man- 
ner of wild, wicked, and unreasonable hopes. 


ive her.” 
She sat down and wrote a letter to Vizard, Meantime there was no stopping. He 
him all she knew, and what she | soon found he must speak seriously to Viz- 
into his study and began 


ought, viz., that another woman, and a ard. He went 
espectable one, had a claim on Mr. Severne, | to open the subject. Vizard stopped him. 
hich ought to be closely inquired into, and | “Fetch the other culprit,” said he; and when 
“Think of it,” said Zoe came, blushing, he said, “ Now I am go- 
ing to make shorter work of this than you 
Zoe has ten thousand pounds. 


( lady’s version heard. 
she. “He disowned the woman who had 
ved his life, he was so afraid I should tell have done. 
Miss Vizard under what circumstances I first \What have you got ?” 
“Only a small estate, worth eight thou- 


saw him.” 
sand pounds, that I hope to clear of all in- 


She folded and addressed the letter. 
But having relieved her mind in some de- cumbrances, if I can get my money.” 
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‘Fond of each other? Well, don’t strike | 
me dead with your eyes. I have watched 
ou, and I own a prettier pair of turtle- 
doves I never saw. Well, you have got 
love and I have got money. Ill take care 


if you both. But you must live with me. 
e never to marry.” 
fhis brought Zoe round his neck, with 


kisses of pure affection. He re- 





turned them and parted her hair paternally. 
299 


‘This is a beautiful world, isn’t it?” said 


1e, With more tenderness than cynicism this 
‘Ah, that it is!” cried Zoe, earnestly. 
‘But I can’t have you say you will never 
be as happy as lam. There are true hearts 
this heavenly world; for I have tound 


‘I have not, and don’t mean to try again. 
Iam going in for the paternal now. You 
0 are my children. I have a talisman to 
eep me from marrying. I'll show it you.” 
He dre i photograph from his drawer, set 





round with gold and pearls. He showed it 
them suddenly They both started. <A fine 
photograph of Ina Klosking. She was dress- 
ed as plainly as at the gambling table, but 
thout a bonnet, and only one rose in her 
I Her noble forehead was shown, and 
her face, a model of intelligence, womanli- 
1ess, and serene dignity. 
He gazed at it. and they at him and it. 
He kissed it. ‘Here is my Fate,” said 
he. “Now mark the ingenuity of a parent. 
[I keep out of my Fate’s way. But I use 
her to keep off any other little Fates that 
may be about. No other humbug can ever 
catch me while I have such a noble humbug 
this to contemplate. Ah! and here she 
as Siebel. What a goddess! Just look 
at her! Adorable! There, this shall stand 
upon my table, and the other shall be hung 
in my bedroom. Then, my dear Zoe, you 
will be safe from a step-mother. For I 
am your father now. Please understand 
that.” 
This brought poor Zoe round his neck 
n with such an effusion that at last he 
ianded her to Severne, and he led her from 
the room, quite overcome, and to avoid all 





conversation about what had just passed, 
gave her over to Fanny, while he retired to 
compose himself, 
By dinner-time he was as happy as a 
prince again, and relieved of all compunc- 
He heard afterward from Fanny that Zoe 
ind she had discussed the incident and Viz- 
ard’s infatuation, Fanny being especially 
t Vizard’s abuse of pearls; but she 
told him she had advised Zoe not to men- 
| lady’s name, but let her die out. 
point of fact, Zoe did avoid the 








There came an eventful day. Vizard got 
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a letter, at breakfast, from his banke: 
made him stare, and then knit 


It was about Edward Severne’s acce} 
He said nothing, but ordered his ho) 
rode into Taddington. 

The day was keen but sunny, and, s 
him afoot so early, Zoe said she sho 
a drive before luncheon. She wo 
Severne and Fanny some ruins on P 
Hill. They could leave the trap at t 
lage inn and walk up the hill l 
begged off, and Severne was ve1 
The prospect of a long walk up a] 

Zoe, and then a day spent in utter s 
with her, fired his imagination and 
his heart beat. Here was one of the 
tunities he had long sighed for of 
passionate love to innocence and ine 
ence. 

Zoe herself was eager for the driv: 
came down, followed by Rosa with 
wraps, and waited in the morning-roor 
the dog-cart. It was behind time for « 
because the careful coachman had ins 
on the axle being oiled. At last the 
of wheels was heard. A carriage dr 
at the door. 

“Tell Mr. Severne,” said Zoe. “He 
the dining-room, I think.” 

But it was not the dog-cart. 

A vigilant footman came hastily out 
opened the hall door. A lady was o 
steps, and spoke to him, but, in speak 
she caught sight of Zoe in the hall. § 
instantly slipped past the man and s 
within the great door. 

“ Miss Vizard ?” said she. 

Zoe took a step toward her and said, v 
astonishment, “ Mademoiselle Klosking !” 

The ladies looked at each other, and Zo 
saw something strange was coming, for 
Klosking was very pale, yet firm, and 
her eyes upon her as if there was noth 
else in sight. 

“You have a visitor—Mr. Severne ?” 

“Yes,” said Zoe, drawing up. 

“Can I speak with him ?” 

“ He will answer for himself. Epwarp! 

At her call Severne came out hastily be- 
hind Ina Klosking. 

She turned, and they faced each other. 

“Ah!” she cried; and in spite of all, there 
was more of joy than any other passion 
the exclamation. 

Not so he. He uttered a scream of dis 
may, and staggered, white as a ghost, | 
still glared at Ina Klosking. 

Zoe’s voice fell on him like a clap of thun 
der: “ What!—Edward!—Mr. Severne! 
Has this lady still any right—” 

“No, none whatever!” he cried; “ it is al 
past and gone.” 

“ What is past ?” said Ina Klosking, grand 
ly. “Are you out of your senses ?” 

Then she was close to him in a moment 
by one grand movement, and took him b) 











Speak before this lady,” she cried. “ Have | her forehead fearfully, and 


i 


Lape 
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s of his coat, and held him firmly. | sharp corner of a marble table. It gashed 


] 


1 1 
She ay sense- 


rights—over you ?” and her voice | less, with the blood spurting in jets from 


SuLIC, 


and her Danish eyes gleamed | her white temple 


Zoe screamed 


wretch’s knees gave way a moment, | the hall staircase 


0 


shook in her hands. Then, sudden- In the terro1 
turned wild. “Fiend! you have ru-; Vizard strode into 


r 
l 


l 


he yelled; and then, with his|ton. “What is the maf 


strength, which was great, and the | woman killed ?” 


man 


her I 


} 


power of mad excitement, he Some one cried 01 he had falle1 


ig 


ht round and flung her from “Water, fools—: pong don’t stand 


nd dashed out of the door, uttering | gaping!” and he flung hi f on his knees, 


f rage and despair. 


and raised the woman’s h 1 from the floor 
] 


unfortunate lady, thus taken by sur- | One eager look into vhite face—one 


] 


heavily, and, by cruel ill luck, | wild ery—* Great ! it ’ He ha 


her temple, in falling, against the | recognized her, 


ESTRANGED 


SoME day she will come back, my poor lost Dov: 


My Dove with the warm breast and eager eyes! 
How did it fail toward her, my passionate love ? 
Where was the flaw? since flawed it must have been 
Or surely she had staid with me, my Queen. 

Her heart was full of inarticulate cries 

Which my heart failed to catch; and yet she strove 
lo cleave to me. Ah, how she must have striven, 
Praying, perchance, ofttimes for strength from Heave1 
But no strength came: and so, one fatal day, 


Despairing of all help, she went away. 


And there her half-completed portrait stands 

The fresh young face, and gray eyes brimmed with light 
I painted her with flowers in her hands, 

Because she always seemed so bright and good 

I never thought the studio’s solitude 

Would hurt her, anyway. I thought the sight 

Of painted forms and unfamiliar lands 

Would be enough for her. She was too mild, 

Too patient with my painter’s life. Poor child! 

Had she complained at all, by look or tone, 


Had she but said, ‘‘I seem too much alone: 


‘IT grow half fearful of these painted eyes 

That never change, but, full of sad reproof, 

Haunt me and watch me; and these Southern skies 
Reflected in deep streams; and that dark boat 

From which a girl with bare sweet breast and throat 
Droops willow-like, and dreams of life and love; 

And that youth’s dying face, which never dies: 

And then, again, that picture of Christ there, 

Christ fallen in an agony of prayer, 

And His disciples near him, stern and dumb, 


Like men who know the fated hour is come :” 


Had she said thus, and added, “‘ Take me, dear, 


Outside of these sad faces; let me stand 
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Once more within life’s shallows, and there hear 
Light laughter of the surf upon the beach, 

For here the very sea 18 without speech, 

So still it is, and far away from land: 

I want life’s little joys; this atmosphere 
Oppresses me; I can not breathe in it; 

The light that lights your life leaves mine unlit’ 
I should have answered tenderly, and sought 

ro carry out in all her slightest thought. 

She knew I loved her, through those winter days: 
Did it not comfort her at all, my love? 

It was such joy to look upon her face, 

I sat for hours, content to be juite still, 

Feeling her warm bright beauty fill 

My soul and brain; fearful lest she should move, 
And speak, or go; but when she met my gaze 

I turned away, as if I had done wrong 


In looking on her loveliness so long. 


I rarely kissed her, rarely took her hand; 


And now, I think, she did not understand. 


Perchance she thought my love was passionless 
Wanted what I withheld yet longed to give; 
She did not know my silence a caress 

All passion was by reverence controlled 

And so she deemed my ways of love were cold. 
Ah me! the lonely life she had to live! 

And I knew nothing of its loneliness. 

Hers was a nature quick to give and take, 

A nature to be broken and to break; 

She loved confiding valleys, sun-kissed rills, 


But saddened at the solemn peace of hills. 


All things had been so different had I known 
Her nature then as now; and yet, and yet, 
If she came in, as I sit here alone, 

The April twilight failing through the room, 
And all the pictures lapsing into gloom— 
Came in, knelt down, and prayed me to forget, 
Forgive her, and reclaim her for my own, 

I should be glad, and draw her to my heart, 
And kiss the rising tears away, and part 

The sweet hair back, and fold her to my side, 


Yet leave, perchance, the want unsatisfied. 


But here she comes not. I must wait and bear; 
Live on, and serve my art as best I may. 

If I can eatch the color of her hair 

And the neck’s poise, and set beneath her name, 
Shall not her loveliness have deathless fame ? 
Now lights shine out along the London square. 
O dreary place! where no joy comes at all. 
There! I must turn the easel to the wall! 

I can not bear her face as yet—O Love! 

O, wounded of my hands! my wounded Dove! 
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yped like a lace-edged valen 


od a canvas all too frail, 
1 winds arouse the sl 
I said, “‘a toy for spor 
so I stepped, in idle mood, 
Aboard the bark—when suddenly 
I stood 
Uncertain, thinking I was free 


> sprang up, and while 


ake retreat, the vessel bore me out to sea 


nt and swift, away from land 


It cut the waves. No pilot steered, 


Yet to and fro it tacked and veered. 
lay it flew. 
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No voice of captain gave command; 


At eve a distant land appeared. 
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Till in a deep and shadowy hay 
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Unknown, 
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loving heart alone can be. 


For on that shore a maiden stood, 
Who smiled and bashful 


And when I pressed her hand and wooed 


with coy glance: 
‘urned not her truthful eyes askance, 

2d my voyage was no idle sport of chance 
h, from this island if I veer 


Into the seas of world strife, 


Give me the boat that brought me here, 
Where now the tried and faithful wife 
lease of life 


after year renews the lover's 
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A SUMMER CRUISE AMONG THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS 


I.—THE AZORES. 
fHNUAE student of geography, at his first 
| glance at the map of the world, can 
not fail to observe the marked difference in 
physical aspect of the two great bodies of 
water which separate the continents. While 
the larger ocean is every where thickly stud- 
ded with islands, the Atlantic is a broad, al- 
most unbroken expanse of water. Fivesmall 
widely distant rocks are scattered over that 
portion south of the equator; and, excluding 
the West Indies, which lie clustered by them- 
selves far to the westward, within an inden- 
tation of the continental line, only the Ber- 
mudas, near our own coast, four extensive 
groups and two islets, in the eastern third 
beyond the half million square miles of float- 
ing weed of the Sargacao or Sargasso Sea, 
comprise all the islands of the North At- 
lantic. 
These groups, the Azores, Madeiras, Cana- 
ries, and Cape Verds, and the little Salvages, 
are comparatively near each other, and are 


regarded by geologists as the exposed sum- 
mits of submerged mountain ranges, continu- 
ous with the highlands of the contingent of 
Africa. These islands are compensated for 
their isolation by climates that have made 
them “isles of the blest.” On the neigh- 
boring continent are only barren rocks and 
burning sands, scorching winds and searing 
skies: the islands are clothed with perpetual 
verdure, the air fragrant with the perfume 
of flowers, and the eye every where delighted 
with forms of beauty. The influences of the 
Gulf Stream and of the trade-winds, of the 
surrounding waste of waters and the unbro- 
ken belt of adjacent land, have produced 
these results, and established conditions 
which, in this latitude probably better than 
in any other, have made their climates the 
most delightful and salubrious on earth. 
In recent years they have become the re- 
sort of wealthy invalids, who here breathe 
an air so balmy and invigorating that their 
burden of pain has been greatly lightened, 
and their feeble lives many years prolonged. 

The Azores (As Ilhas Agores of the Portu- 
guese ), Western Islands, Flamingos, or Flem- 
ish Islands, lie between the thirty-sixth and 
fortieth parallels of north latitude and the 
twenty-fifth and thirty-first meridians of 
longitude west from Greenwich. They are 
nine in number, and are arranged in three 
groups, Flores, the westernmost, and Corvo, 
the most northern, forming one; one hun- 
dred and fourteen miles southeast of which 
is the central, consisting of Fayal, Pico, Sao 
Jorge, Graciosa, and Tereeira; and seventy 
miles farther to the southward and east- 
ward are Sao Miguel and Santa Maria, the 
third. In 1431 Joshua Vanderberg, a Flem- 
ish merchant, on a voyage to Lisbon, was 





driven by stress of weather to their 
and communicating his discovery 
arrival at Lisbon, the Portuguesse 
ment, then entering on that wondert 
reer of adventure which carried its fla 
the close of the century, to the other 
isphere, fitted out an expedition, whic} 
same year discovered the rocky islets ¢ 


Formigas (ants), twenty miles from S 
Maria, which was visited a few months la 

Flores, standing as an outpost on the g 
ocean, serves to satisfy many a wandere1 
the trackless highway how far his chro: 
eter or his arithmetic may have led 
astray, and enables him to make a fres 
start for the balance of his voyage. Thong 
so pretty in appearance as to merit its flora 
appellation, and possessing some interesti: 
sulphur springs—trelics of the great volear 
drama in which, with its sisters, it once to: 
part—it is seldom visited save by s 
American whaling captain, who pulls 
its little open harbor to purchase supp 
he can get more cheaply here than elsewhere 
Its six by three mile neighbor, Corvo, thro 
lack of other interest, has a legend t} 
when it was first visited, an equestria 
statue in marble was found on its sumn 
the hand of the rider pointing to the west 
ward, whence the island was called [ha « 
Marco, since it seemed to direct the nay 
gator to that great western world as yet ur 
dreamed of save by such adventurous spii 
its as Cristobal Colon. 

Under favorable circumstances the rm 
from Boston to Fayal, 2000 miles, occupies 
from ten days to a fortnight, and for mat 
years regular communication between the 


two places has been maintained by a packet 
poetically termed by the islanders“ Dabney’s 
Bridge.” Though not the most extensive 
nor the most populous, nor the most product 
ive of the group, Fayal possesses greate! 
terest for Americans than any of the others 
It is the central rendezvous of the large fleet 
of American whalers which fish in these wa 
ters, and is the seat of our consulate, wh 
has been for three generations vested in a 
family whose talents, virtues, and entet 
prise have so highly graced the position 
they have filled, and whose genuine devo 
tion to republican institutions has demon 
strated that such consulships do not ine 
tably tend to the denationalization of the 
incumbents. 

Fayal (the name is a derivative from faya 
beech-tree) is nearly round in shape, its 
diameter averaging from twelve to fifteet 
miles. The population of the island falls 
short of thirty thousand people, of whon 
perhaps one-third reside within Horta, the 
capital, while the remainder are scattered 
rudely constructed huts, in isolated estan 
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ud among nine or ten other villages, 
hich Flamingos, a 
Horta, is the most attractive. 


inland 
Flamin- 
s Portuguese for Fleming, and used here 


mile or so 


tes what is better seen so frequently in 
lue-eyed, fair-haired, round-faced isl 
rs, its early settlement by colonists from 
lers, who have not only left their Sax 
print upon the features of their de 
lants, but have as well tinctured their 
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welcomed, while behind the rough Venetian 
blinds peer out on a summer evening more 
pretty faces than are ordinarily the portion 
of a city of less than ten thousand inhabit- 
Nor are their 
the only charms of the fair Hortenses. 


ants. eyes and thick tresses 
They 
have made the most of their limited educa- 
tional opportunities, and few young ladies 
speak less than two foreign languages with 


fluency. A little island place can searcely 
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ds with that love of liberty that makes 
them remarkable among the subjects of Por 
tugal for their sturdy resistance to those op- 
ressive burdens by which decaying mon- 
I to themselves. The 
women of Fayal revolted, not many 
ears ago, at a fresh exhibition of tyranny, 


hies seek sustain 


vhen the Portuguese government increased 
the already onerous taxes, and swore their 

isbands should not pay them. Snatching 
the king’s proclamation from the hands of 
he Governor, they tore it up before his face. 
lhe soldiers were called out, but gallantly 
ischarged their muskets in the air, hoping 
0 intimidate the enraged matrons, but were 
istonished to find themselves quickly dis- 
irmed and thrashed. 

Horta is a neat little city, its modest ar- 
rangement of blocks of quiet houses drawn 
it to the southward in one narrow street 
f interminable length, wherein centres all 
e business. The houses are small, of plain 
with tiled roofs and unornamental 
rnice, and lintels lavish with green and 
ellow paint. Huge, clumsy, iron-bound 
ors admit to marry a cheerful family cir- 
e, where strangers are always hospitably 


stone, 


be expected to be ablaze with light and 
echoing with bustle, but I shall 


the odium attached to that visiting stran- 


not share 
ger who, writing of his sojourn among them, 
described the community as going to bed at 
eight o’clock for lack of stimuli to keep 
awake. 

However frequently and at whatever sea- 
son Fayal may be visited, the stranger will 
find the view from the anchorage strikingly 
beautiful; and when the bay is agitated by 
one of those furions gales which are com- 
mon in the winter season, and he is snugly 
the domestic little hotel, the 
The 


sea-wall, by which the town is partially pro- 


ensconced in 


scene is one of surpassing grandeur. 


tected from the fury of the ocean, is some- 
times demolished by the waves, and vessels 
remaining in port are driven to pieces on 
the Her fretful mood over, nature 
smiles nowhere more sweetly than here. 
The clean little houses of the town borde1 


beach. 


the bay, and are scattered irregularly among 
thick and varied foliage over the hills, which 
rise toward the centre of the island, where 
they generally lose themselves in the clouds. 
the is bounded by 


On the one hand view 











id 
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the almost perpendicular face of Cape Espa- | like the choir boys and sacrista 


lomaca, far adown which sure-footed wom- | 


church, lose all veneration for eve: 


en clamber, hunting herbs er gathering fuel, liest of holies. 


at the risk of falling a hundred feet upon | 


the rocks beneath. To the southward are 
the bold outlines of Monte da Guia, whose 


excavated summit, hedged into little culti 
vated plats by tall canes, looks like a pret- 
t 

sides of Monte Queimada (burnt mountain 

only a huger cinder than those which in the 
streets and on the roads and hill-sides re 
mind us of the vicinity to one of the great 
furnaces wherein nature prepares the solid 
That 
those fires are not extinct was evident t« 
all the dwellers on the island in the fall of 
1262, when the daily 


metal cladding for this world of ours. 


frequency of violent 


earthquakes, and philosophic calculations | 


The chief natural attraction of ] 
its Caldeira, which, signifying ca 
pot, is not inappropriately applie 
great crater of the extinct volcano 
this island once constituted. J 


. | 1 
ty piece of patchwork, and the blackened | many larger and more wonderful c1 


,| the world, but none more beautifu 


this. It is five miles in cireumfers 
most circular, and its sides, which fi 
ages of its silence are thickly covere: 
herbage, slope steeply and symmett 
1700 feet to the bottom, where thx 
a beautiful little lake surrounding 
conical hill whose hollow summit is t] 
ifice proper of the subterranean fires 
Horta is not only the sea-port of | 


that the centre of action was directly be | but of the opposite island of Pico 
neath the capital, made them feel as though | derives its name from its lofty peak, 
they were living on a surface of slag, which | val in beauty, though not in altitude, 


might crack at any moment and drop them 
into the fused mass below. 


who could do so moved into tents, where 
they slept secure from destruction, at least 


from above, while the lower orders followed | the site of former eruptions. 


the numerous religious processions which 


| Peak of Tenerife. Pico’s mountain to 


To avoid the mi | 7613 feet toward the skies, rising grad 
nor danger of falling walls and roofs, those | 


and symmetrically from the water u 
Numbei 
hillocks about its base and sides ind 
It is cover 
with snow for a considerable distance 


loses itself as a mere point. 


escorted from place to place tinsel-decked | ing the winter season, but loses all bu 
and barbarously carved wooden saints and| patch or two as the summer approacl 
Madonnas, whose intercession was frantic- | Though no longer eruptive, a cloud of « 


ally implored to stay the calamity which 


had so often desolated the other islands of floating off from its summit. 


| 
| densed steam or smoke may always be sex 


The peak ts 


the group. The calamity was stayed, and the the most striking feature in this part of t] 


poor simple souls religiously accorded the 
praise and thanksgiving, if not to the red- 





Atlantic, and in clear weather may be se¢ 


many miles. It is the great barometer of 
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cheeked marionettes, at least to the myste- 


Fayal, the character of the cloud caps ob 


rious power which they can not disassoci- | scuring its summit infallibly presaging tai 


ate from his or her wooden representative. 


or foul weather, and the force, direction 


These street displays are very numerous | and duration of gales are so surely predict 
here, and supply the place of other public | ed by residents that vessels in port ar 


parades. They are reverently witnessed by 


warned when it is unsafe to remain at ancl 


all except the performers, who, from the fre-| or. The island of Pico is twice the ar 


quency with which they have seen 


““The temple and its holy rites profaned 
sy mummeries,” 


of Fayal, more largely peopled, and is tli 
source of most of the Western Island win 
which still finds a way into the market as 
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blight 


south 


Madeira or simply Pico. The 
twenty years ago swept over! 
and the Madeiras and Canaries, 
the Azores, and para- 
d the trade. A Pico vineyard has 
of the features it might be supposed 
The not trailed over 
rs nor twined but the 
d is subdivided into little plots sepa- 
walls made 


he 
spain 
30 visited almost 
wine 
ossess. vines are 
around pole 


5 low of masses of black 


2. = 


ine 


HOSPITAL OF VILLA 


\ loosely 
vines are allowed to creep. 


heaped up, over which the 
Seen at a dis- 
tance, before the leaves are thick, the walls 
ippear so close together that the interven- 
ng land is hidden, and nothing can be dis- 
tinguished but a field of blackened stones, 
through which a feeble-looking leaf occa- 
sionally shows itself. the decline of 
the wine trade, oranges have been the prin- 
cipal production for exportation. Large 
quantities of oil are brought here by our 
vhaling fleet for shipment to the United 
as many as one hundred and seventy 
vessels having anchored in the 
ear in the roadstead of Horta for this pur- 
When Semmes was at the height of 
s piratical fame, this was the chosen scene 
f his depredations ; and the embarrassment 
e experienced in coaling his vessel, through 
the influence of our consul, made the latter 
in especial object of his vindictiveness. 
The American whale-fishery has employed 
a large proportion of the natives of these 


Since 


States, 


course of a 


then seen the 
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who have found their to the 
United States, where they have subsequent 
At New Bedford 
in sufticient numbers to have given 
the name of New Fayal. 
comes full of emigrants 

thrifty, industrious, abstemious people 

with whom the government so 
dislikes to part that it throws every obsta- 
in the way of their leaving. I was told 


islands, way 
ly removed their families. 
they are 
their settlement 
Every pat ket 


Portuguese 


cle 


FRANOA DO OAMPO, 


of an instance where a worthy family 
great the refusal of 
the authorities to allow the departure of an 
infant, for whom its parents had neglected 
to procure a passport (perhaps it had not 
light), on the ground that the 
complement of passengers allowed the ves- 
a little 


were 


occasioned distress by 


sel was not to be 
suckling. The of absentees is in- 
dicated, in a measure, by the heavy mail 
brought by the packets from America. 

The domestic industry of the Fayalenses 
finds employment in basket-making, the 
manufacture of lace-wear from the fibre of 
the leaf, The 
wages of seamstresses being only from four 


exceeded even by 
number 


aloe and fine needle-work. 
to fifteen cents a day, sewing-machines could 
not compete with them, particularly when 
the excellence of the work is taken into ac- 
count. Labor all kinds is poorly paid, 
house-servants receiving less by the month 


of 


than they exact per week in our own coun- 


try. An annual income of one hundred and 
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fifty dollars is sufficient to support a Portu- 
guese family and enable them to keep two 
servants. 

Sao Jorge (St. 


miles long by five 


The long lean island of 
thirty 
separated from Pico by a narrow strait, is 


George wide, 
uninteresting save for the evidences of the 
quite recent eruption of 1808, which lasted 
six days, and furnished a spectacle of ap- 
palling sublimity to the inhabitants of the 
other islands, who, feeling secure that their 
own homes were in no danger while the 
voleanic fires had this outlet, gazed on it 
with mingled feelings of gratitude for their 
own safety and admiration of its grandeur. 
Graciosa, notwithstanding its appellation 
of pretty, has no particular attraction for 
the tourist. It is somewhat more level than 
others of the group, but its isolated condi- 
tion condemns it, like Corvo and Flores, to 
undisturbed solitude. * 
Terceira, the remaining island of the cen- 
tral subdivision of the group, is so named 
because it was the third discovered by Por- 
tuguese navigators, having been visited in 
1450, and bestowed by that great patron and 
instigator of early navigation, the Infante 
Dom Henriques, third son of the bastard 
King Joao L, on Jacomo de Bruges. 
what larger than Fayal (twenty by thirty 
miles), it resembles it in many respects, its 
rocky promontory of Monte Brazil, joined to 
the main-land by a narrow sandy isthmus, 
being the analogue of Monte da Guia, and, 
like the latter, assisting to form the princi- 
pal anchorage of the island. 
ated on the southern coast, is a much larger 
city than Horta, having a population of 
over ten thousand—about one-fourth of all 
the inhabitants of the island. It is the 
finest of all the Atlantic insular cities, be- 
ing well built, regularly laid out with wide 
paved streets, and, what is uncommon in 


Some- 


Portuguese and Spanish towns, has side- 
walks wide enough fér two abreast. Its 
landing is excellent, and its market-place 
beautiful enough for a private garden. 
The roads leading into the country are 
lined with comfortable estancias, resorted 
to when the summer heat is unbearable in 
the city. 
convents furnish accommodations for the 


Here, as elsewhere, suppressed 


municipal chambers, prisons, schools, and 
hospitals. 

The little Santa Maria, in the southeast- 
ern group, Will only interest geologists, since 
it is asserted not to be, like the rest of the 
Azores, of volcanic origin. Some consider 
it the remains of a great submerged island, 
though the beds of marine shells on its sur- 
face indicate its elevation from the sea. Its 
little neighbors, the Formigas, where broken 
water was first seen by Cabral in 1431, are 
regarded as the exposed summit of a sub- 
marine crater. 


Sao Miguel (St. Michael) was not discov- 
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Angra, situ- | 





ered until thirteen years after Sant 
ria, though almost within sight of it. 
the largest of the Azores, being fifty 
long, and averaging from five to twe 
breadth, and is in many respects thi 
island of the group, though its pro 
to the probable centre of submarine 
makes it rather an uncertain place of 
dence. Its surface and neighborhood 
been unquiet ever since it has been k 
When Cabral first landed upon it, 

he discovered a beautiful grassy plain 

ered with trees and luxuriant foliag 
year later he returned to find a mou 
rearing its head on the site of his proj 
settlement, and carrying with it trees 
plain nearly two thousand feet into tl 

The mountain, called Lagao das Sete ¢ 
dades (the place of the seven cities), 
lusion to those contemplated, still rema 
and constitutes the largest of the three or 
craters of the island. Small vents and so 
fataras are innumerable, dotting the supe 
ficies of the island with warty hillocks. Th 
surface of this crater of the seven cities 
which has an extent of three and a halt 
miles in one direction by two in the othe: 
is occupied by two large lakes, named, from 
their difference of color, Lago Azul and Lago 
Verde, fourteen fathoms deep, and abun 
dantly supplied with fish. The other cra 
ters likewise have lakelets filling their brims 
that of the Agua das Furnas being situated 
in a region of great interest. The Furnas 
(furnaces) hot sulphur springs have a lo 
cal repute for their efficiency in relieving 
chronic rheumatic complaints, and there is 
no doubt that many invalids of this class 
have been permanently benefited. Though 
they deservedly oceupy an exalted rank 
among famous sulphur springs, there has 
been little attempt to prepare accommoda 
tions for visitors. Residents of the island 
and the few strangers who have heard ot 
their fame are in sufficient numbers to ox 
cupy uncomfortably every apartment to be 
had. The healthy visitor will be well re 
warded for his ride of twenty-eight miles 
hither, the entire locality being peculiarly 
interesting. Amidst the wildest 
intensely cold and boiling waters issue side 
by side from the earth, and mingle thei 
tides, sulphurous vapors float continually 
from the mouths of the hot wells, and the 
not inaptly termed Boca d’Inferno (mouth 
of hell), or mud crater, tosses its semi-solid 
contents, which seldom overflow, about 
circle of forty-five feet diameter. 

Besides these unceasing evidences of igne 
ous activity in the realms below, Sao Miguel! 
has in modern times been the theatre of 
voleanic manifestations on a much greate! 
scale. The elevation of the Sete Cidades 
in 1444 was succeeded by an earthquake in 
1522, which destroyed the city of Villa Fran 
ca do Campo, on the northern coast, and 


scenery, 
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vain in 1591, by one of twelve days’ dura- 


n. which a second time leveled the un 
» city. In 1638, and again in 1711, 

irine volcanoes disturbed the waters 
Perceira; and it 
a new island appeared off its western 


yveen this island and 
1x11 
st, which, though but half a league from 
shore, was landed upon, named Sabrina, 
taken possession of (in utter contempt 
ternational law or usage), in the name 
British majesty, by the commander of an 
Old Neptune, how- 


} 


sh ship of war. 


r, asserted his prior claim, and ere many 


eks Sabrina disappeared beneath the wa- 
s whence it with it the 
lem of usurpation. 


came, Carrying 


Sao Miguel is the most populous island 
the nine, and its capital, Ponta Delgada, 
seventy-five miles from Angra, is, in impor- 
nce and population (estimated as high as 
ty thousand), the third city within the Por- 
guese dominions, but, with all the other 
sea-ports, suffering the disadvantage of an 
nsecure harbor, which has been partially 
ercome by the construction of extensive 
oles of masonry. Once famous for its vine- 
yards and olive groves, and still for its or- 
unges, it annually attracts a large fleet of 
fruiterers, which are always anchored with 
. spring on their cables, that they may slip 
their moorings and escape to sea. “A pretty 
said a fair Miguelian, “to see thirty 
forty vessels hastily making sail” when 
the falling barometer and darkening horizon 
warn them of approaching danger; though 
iad she been one of the unfortunate crews, 
uimiration of its beauty would have been 
the last sentiment occasioned by the ma- 
neuvre. Despite every precaution, many 
vessels are wrecked on the rocky shore, and 
1 sad story is told of a captain’s wife, who, 
safe herself, had to be the witness of the 
sacrifice of her husband’s ship and life. 
Ponta Delgada presents the usual features 
of Portuguese cities, and its inhabitants the 
characteristic traits of the islands. There 
are quiet, cobble-paved streets, widening at 
places, where noisy groups chatter around 
the public fountains; narrow sidewalks, or 
oftener none at all; clean whitewashed 
houses, with dark stone lintels and wretch- 
ed wood-work; numbers of old churches 
und monasteries ; and little stores, with rude 
signs, showing where the humble wants of 
the people, vinho-pao (wine-bread), may be 
obtained. The women have their own fash- 
ion of capote, and the men wear a havelock- 
like cape hanging down from their peculiar 
head-covering. The wealthier classes live 
great style, and have surrounded their 
princely residences with magnificent gar- 
dens of great extent. That of Senhor Joao 
do Canto contained at the time of my visit 
about four thousand exotics, and boasted of 
two hundred and fifty varieties of magnolia; 
the Vizconde de Praya had accumulated 


sight, 


in 
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nearly a hundred varieties of camellia; and 
Prince Napoleon remarked of the garden of 
Botelho, the property of the Barao de Foute 
bello, that he had seen many larger, but none 
The fertile soil of St. Mi 
streams of 
lava, which have cooled on their exterior, 
while the central 
left large caverns, que of which, within the 


more handsome. 


chael rests upon SCOrlLaAceous 


mass has flowed out and 


city limits, may be explored for more than a 
mile through wide and lofty chambers and 

arched 
which 


and 
spring walls 
as though they had 


tortuous with roots 


passages, 
floors, from 


and columns which loo 


channeled 
k 
been shaped by hand. 


The rT 


Azores collective 
of the Portuguese kingdom, subdivided, ae 


y form a province 
cording to geographical location, into three 
districts, Occidental, Central, and Oriental, 
these again into comarcas, and finally into 
ecclesiastical parishes, 

They comprise an area of over two thou- 
sand square miles of terra firma, and include 
a population of about three hundred thou 
sand people, who are represented in the 
Chamber of Deputies, where they are dis 
tinguished for their liberal and progressive 
hey are oppressed by heavy bur 
dens of taxation, which benefit themselves 
but little, but are chiefly swallowed up in 
the support of royalty and its attendants 
With few educational opportunities, they 
present unusual proportion of intelli 
gent members. Newspapers are published 
in all the principal towns, but the informa 
tion they convey of the progress of eveuts 
in the great world is very meagre. 

The climate of the Azores, however de- 
lightful—and few visitors from our own 
country who experience it for the first time 
would ask for one more mild—still can not 
enter into competition as a home for inva 
lids, excepting such special cases as may be 
benefited by the sulphur springs of St. Mi- 
chael, with those more favored islands, Ma- 
deira and Tenerife. Their winters, in com 
parison with that season in the latter, are 
colder and less equable from their more 
northern latitude, and objectionably damp 
from their location within the current of the 
Gulf Stream, which is shown by the drifting 
of logwood from the West Indies on their 
shores, and they are all visited by violent 
gales, which render all communication with 
the shore impossible. The people are kind 
and hospitable, with as many virtues and as 
few vices as characterize humanity else- 
where. One feature in their social system, 
probably the result of their isolation, would 
certainly an American community 
and seems incredible in a Roman Catholit 
country—the lamentable frequency of inter 
marriage within the forbidden degrees ot 
consanguinity. Aunts wed their nephews 
and uncles their nieces, sometimes designed 

ly to preserve the integrity of family estates ; 


views. 


shock 
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of 
the absence of other opportuni- 


at others, where the difference 


slight, from 


age 


Ss 


ties for marriage, the increased facilities for 
travel to busier fields having, as in many of 
r New England towns, established 
of the 


element. The practice, howeverss not strict- 


the small 


» disproportionate drain masculine 
for a notable in- 
stance occurred in the Kortuguese royal fam- 

y, and the Miguelite revolution would have 
been averted had Dom Miguel consented to 
consummate the projected union with his 


brother’s daughter, Maria da Gloria. 


ly limited to these islands, 


Il.—THE MADEIRAS, 

Less than five hundred miles separate the 
Azores from that other group of islands, the 
Madeiras, named from its principal member, 
that most lovely and best known of the 
Portuguese possessions. 
ands of Porto Santo and Madeira, and three 
uninhabited islets, appropriately named De- 
sertas. 

Porto Santo enjoyed the priority of dis- 
covery, having been first visited by Barto- 
lomeo Perestrello in 1418, six years after Dom 
Henriques, the Great Infante, 
that bold for the 


inaugurated 


search unknown which 





LOO ROCK 


raised Portugal to the foremost rank of na- 


tions. Begun by pursuing the Moors, who 
had been routed from the Peninsula, into 
their own country, it was through the acci- 


dental drifting of an expedition from the 
west coast of Africa that these islands, which 
are only three hundred miles from Morocco, 
The group 
known by the Romans, and termed Insulz 
Pupurarie. 


were discovered. whole was 


It comprises the isl- | 


AND FUNCHAL 


| 
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Porto Santo, though only eight by 
miles in dimensions, is the home of sj 
sand people. Its little town of Villa } 
is scarcely known by name; yet, 1 
standing its unimportance, it has 
historical boast that it was the hom: 
lumbus, who here found his wife, and 
dreamed of the undiscovered world to 
it was to be his mission to show the y 

Porto Santo having been settled, Mad: 
the sister island, thirty-five miles dist 
couid not long remain unknown. The 
black cloud to be seen always hangi: 





horizon, never char 
in form or position, but altering in hue 
the setting sun, had already attracted att 
tion, and accordingly Joao Gonealves Z 
and Tristao Vaz Teixeira, the following 
sailed for it, and had their eyes gladd 
by the sight of lofty hills covered so lh 
antly with forest trees that they name 
island Madeira (the island of wood It 


the southwestern 





| its tradition of an earlier discovery. Al 


many works that have been written dese? 
tive of it narrate the story of Robert Mac 
and Anne d’Arfet, who, fleeing fron 


wrath of the lady’s family to the shores ¢ 
France in the year 1344, were driven b 


ROADS, MADEIRA, 


posing winds to this lovely spot, where they 
lived and died, and in the little church of 
Machico, which has derived its name fron 
the English lover, a portion of the cross is 
shown which indicated their graves on its 
rediscovery. 

Two years after its final settlement by 
the Portuguese, the vine was imported int: 
Madeira from the island of Candia or Cret« 
and found so congenial a soil that its win 
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ime renowned as ne 
st delicious beverage it 
been granted man to 
ste. Madeira has been a 
isehold word in every lan- 
ge of Europe, but in 1860 

e were only four hundred 
es remaining on the isl- 
and though Madeira is 

| offered for sale in every 
ty of the United States at 
isonable rates, it is not dif- 
ilt to imagine its source, 
Madeira wine of com- 

rce was itself a compound 
fthe various productions of 
sland, known by special 

es as Bual, Sercial, ete., 
distinct- 
At one time 
production amounted to 
venty-five thousand pipes 
, year, but in 1852 the same 
rrible disease which spread 
ver the other Atlantic 
nds appeared among 


» ino ¢ 
posse ssIng a 


character. 


isl- 
the 
neyards, and destroyed its 
ilture, taking from the isl- 
d its fair name, ruining 
thousands of wretched peo- 
e, and depriving man of a 
for since man will 
ield to the craving nature 
has implanted in him, and 
where furnished him 
the means of gratifying, it is 


essing} 


very 


: blessing when he can drink 
f wine like this rather than 
Fortu- 
itely the oidium appears to 


some vile substitute. 


ive been destroyed or to have disappeared, 
nd new plants introduced from the United 
States and Europe are thriving, with every 
promise of restoring to the island its former 
calebrity among wine-producing countries. 
The mildew which attacked the vine has not 
mpaired the fertility of the island in any 


other respect. Its lofty mountain-sides are 
covered with valuable timber. Pines are of 
extraordinarily quick growth. The Juglans 
egia—the fruit of which is termed by some 
the Persian and by others the English wal- 
nut, and better known as the Madeira nut— 
here attains its highest development. 
trees flourish, the red pepper excelling in 
flavor the product of Cayenne. Oranges and 
other tropical fruits thrive without care, 
ind strawberries ripen in February in the 
air. The temperature varies from an 
ierage summer heat of 72° to a winter of 
60°, giving an annual mean of 66°, which has 
nade it the favorite resort of consumptive 
nvalids from all parts of Europe. Whether 
t is the best in the world will appear when 
lenerife is considered. It is enough to say 
it present that the humidity of the Madeira 


Spice 


pen 


THE 


ATLANTI( 


WESTERN SUBURBS OF FUNCHAL. 

winter, due to a longer prevalence of rain, 
and the excessive discomfort occasioned at 
other times by the dry, noxious, and almost 
insufferable Veste, or east wind, which blows 
from the coast of Africa, where it is known 
as the harmattan, and equally dreaded, are 
not experienced on the Spanish island, but 
are, in a measure, compensated for by the 
greater comforts that are at the command 
of the wealthy invalid in Madeira. The isl- 
and is easily reached in four or five days by 
steamers from England and Portugal. The 
English language is spoken as commonly as 
the vernacular, and private hotels are nu- 
merous, where extensive suits of apartments, 
excellent attendance, and the most delicate 
are obtainable. Hammock - bear- 
ers accustomed to the business tenderly car- 
ry the consumptive for daily exercise, and 
the number of these during the season when 
the island is most frequented is not a pleas- 
ant spectacle for the robust and healthy vis- 
itor. 
hammocks with their pale-faced burdens; 
but all the hammocks do not contain inva- 
lids. Some are stretched to their utmost by 


cnisineri¢ 


At every step are met slowly passing 








the portly forms of residents of the island, 
who, particularly the ladies, find this a not 
uncomfortable, and in certain cases the only 
possible, means of progression. i 

Though the mountains of Madeira do not 
rise to any very great height, its loftiest ele- 
vation, Pico Ruivo, scarcely exceeding 6000 
feet, the ascent begins near the sea-shore. 
Funchal, the capital, a city of 20,000 inhab- 
itants, stands partly on a narrow level place 


j facing a small roadstead on the southern 
‘ey coast, where it is compactly built. White 
: ' handsome dwellings are scattered in more 
j desirable sites over the rising hills, some 
adventurous foreigners living on their very 
summits. The houses of foreign residents 
3 i lal 

: 

7 

: 





all 


NoOssess 





or turret 


they are 
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HAMMOOK-RIDING IN MADEIRA. 


the conveniences taste and re- 
finement can suggest; those of the natives 
generally are like Portuguese dwellings else- 
where, except that each has a little torrinha, 
addition, serving as a look-out; 
scrupulously clean, and those on 
the road-side generally surrounded by gar- 





dens. The country people live in 1 
thatched huts. 
out sidewalks, and, like the more frequents 
roads leading up the mountain-side, pave 
with small round cobble-stones. The gre 
declivity of the streets in the very tov 
such that wheeled vehicles can not be uss 
Carriages are replaced by carros, or cart 
runners, drawn by oxen. 
associated with ice or snow, but here, wl 
the thermometer seldom falls below 60°, 
ice is only seen on the mountain-tops or dit 
ner table, the tinkling bells and gliding ru 
ners of the buey cart are heard all day | 
The bravest New Eng! 
hill-side performs an insignificant ex] 


The streets are wide, \ 


Sleds are usua 


coaster down a 











THE BURY CART. 


bends in places at right angles, and is s 


steep that steps have to be cut in the sides 


to enable pedestrians to ascend. The de 
scent is performed in a little sled of bas 


ket-work, with a seat wide enough for two 


or three, which is accompanied by a pair ot 


| beside the slide of 2000 feet over a road that 
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des, who, holding 
ck - strings at 
hed to the for 
ird end of the run 
their hands, 
on foot and 
train the velocity 
the sled at the 
epest parts of the 
d. The perform- 
ce is not without 
ver to the rider 
of the 


losing 


r ih 


low 


the event 
des con- 
l, or to pedestri- 
ns who may be un- 
je to avoid the 
viftly descending 
ed; and children 
infrequently 
throw 
mselves in its the 
injury, to excite and 
purse-strings of the affrighted stran- 
er. The height which has been reached 
hour or 


rposely 


course, even at risk 


compassion loose 


ride on 
rseback, is thus descended in eight or ten 
At night it is full of excitement, 


fter an more of toilsome 


nutes. 


AMONG THE 


ATLANTIC ISLANDS. 


THE MOUNTAIN SLED, 

lurid light in the faces of the party, and 
renders dimly the dangers of the 
road, while the loud cries of the guides an 
nouncing the coming vehicle, the 


visible 


novelty of 


the situation, and the sense of impending 


peril, add to the exhilaration of the ride 
The use of sleds and ox-carts, and the habit 





THE MADEIRA 
ISLANDS 


PORTO SANTO 


Ferro 





DEZERTA GRANDI 





he sled being preceded by a third guide 


urying a blazing torch, which throws a 


of throwing greased or wetted cloths under 
the runners every few minutes to lessen tlie 








friction, have made 
the 
and slippery that pedestri 
anism is a difficult and painful 
undertaking. Horses here take 
the place of donkeys, and are of 


streets so smooth 


superiol! 
kind, and to be hired at cheap rates. 


Every stranger in Madeira of course visits 
the Church of Nossa Senhora do Monte (Our 
Lady of the Mount), built on the summit of 
one of the hills overlooking the harbor, 2000 
feet high, its black-bordered walls being vis- 
ible far out at sea. Every parish in Spain 
and Portugal has its appropriate festa, when 
the altars of the church are gayly decorated, 
and the parishioners flock in their best at- 
tire to attend the services and indulge in 
recreation. The festival week of Our Lady 
of the Mount occurs in August, when the 
villagers from every quarter of the island 
congregate at the church in honor of the 
Virgin, camping out at night in the woods, 
much in the camp-meeting style of our own 
country. The plateau on which the church 
is erected is reached from the road by a flight 
of one hundred stone steps, and it is a favor- 
ite self-imposed penance for both men and 
women to ascend them on their knees, crawl- 
ing in the same manner across the open space 
before the church and through the nave to 
the altar, where they offer a lighted candle 
in gratitude for their own or some dear one’s 
recovery from serious illness, or in expiation 


of some mortal sin. The crowds are so great 
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CHURCH OF NOSSA SENHORA DO MONTE, 


that sleds are not allowed to descend 

roads, which are full of cleanly attired won 
enand children. The peculiarity in the cos 
tume of the women is their fondness for larg: 


|red and blue flannel capes, while the me1 


delight in wearing a ridiculons little skull 
cap, Which adheres in some mysterious way 
to the crown of the head, and has a long 
pendage like a rat-tail. The festival day 
of St. Peter, the patron saint of the fisher 
man, is observed much more merrily by pleas 
ure-sailing in the bay, which is covered wit! 
gayly decorated boats, illuminated at night, 
by tournaments and mimic bull-fights, and 
by dances and songs. The people are fond 
of music, and every night collect around the 
doors of their huts to listen to native lov 
songs, accompanied by the national machete 

—a little, guitar-shaped instrument of four 
strings, tuned in the minor key, and struck 
with a steel thumb-shield. 

The bigotry and superstition of the people 
of Madeira are proportionate to their abject 
ignorance. The officers of an Italian squad 
ron at one time in the harbor suggested Ma 
deira as the most congenial refuge for his 
Holiness, when he should cease to find one i 


ABOUT 


.e. Notwithstanding the secularization 
e ecclesiastical establishments through- 
Portugal, the people are still governed 

e priests. The confessor rules in every 

ge, and his name is one of the ten or 
en bestowed on the new-born, sharing 
distinction with the king, the saint on 
se day the birth occurred and who is 
ceforth the protector of the child, and 
irious relatives and friends whom the 
nts desire to compliment, the father, 
dfather, and both grandfathers never be- 
¢ omitted. 

Since the failure of the vine the condition 

1e peasants has been one of extreme pov- 
They are patient and industrious. 

Many of the men earn a scanty living by 
manufacture of inlaid-work, ete., which 

is attained some celebrity abroad, and 
women by needle-work and embroidery, 

ch rival the French in fineness, beauty, 

d durability. They have been visited by 

nine, and cherish grateful recollections 
f the charitable contributions of food they 
ceived from the United States. Here, as 

Fayal, our country for many years had 
good fortune to be represented by a gen- 
nan, Mr. March, whose personal worth, 
neely charities, and eminent patriotism 
leared him to the whole island. 

Madeira, from having been once the fa- 

rite rendezvous of our African squadron, 

d the source of the delicious beverage to 
hich it has given name, is better known 

Americans than any other island in the 

iuntic. Several lines of steamers bring it 
rominently into European notice. Its har- 
is a mere roadstead, sheltered only to 
the northward, and liable to the occurrence 
of furious gales. A singular fortified islet, 
imed Loo Rock, faces the city and controls 
The gravelly beach shelves out to such 
distance that it is customary to disembark 
to native surf-boats, which are hauled 
pon rollers far beyond the long ocean swell 
onstantly setting in. 

Besides comfortable hotel, boarding-house, 
ind hospital accommodations for every class, 
ore numerous than on any other of the isl- 
ds, there are reading-rooms and prome- 
nades open to the sea, which beguile the 

uurs of the invalid visitor. Seated under 
the lofty trees of the Praga Academica, 
watching the ceaseless roll of the ocean, 
the balmy air of this charming 
limate, and soothed by a thousand other 
lelightful influences, mind as well as body 
it rest, he accustoms himself to that self- 
enial so difficult amidst the bustle and tur- 
moil surrounding and tempting him in his 
wn northern home, and often forgetting 
hat he is ill, he gains that cheerfulness and 
inimation which sometimes prelude his com- 
ilete recovery. Often the invalid comes 
ither so late that no restoration is possible. 


breathing 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


DOLLY. 


ABOUT DOLLY 
| — was a goose. Not a real bird, 
white and pompous, with red bill and 
self-sufficient that kindly, silly, 
little that men call “a 


goose,” in tones that soften as they uttei 
the epithet. 


but 
creature 


eves, 


pleasant 


She was very pretty; her great innocent 
light brown eyes had the wistful look of a 
spaniel’s when any thing troubled her, but 
never any thing of that doggish and dumb 
sadness which makes a spaniel’s eyes pain- 
ful, for Dolly could speak. Her flutfy, wavy 
brown hair was always out of order, because 
no comb or pins could hold its bright will 
fulness down in proper shape. Either it 
floated her shoulders half-curled, 
wandering mass that caught the sunshine 
in every wave and then lost it in rich dark 
ness, only to rise on the next bright crest 
and glitter again; or, if she tried to knot it, 
it rose up in rebellion and made a hale about 
her graceful little head, curled about the 
shell-pink ears as if it loved them, wander 
ed in stray round white 
throat, and misbehaved itself generally in 
the most bewitching and picturesque fash- 
ion. Dolly’s hair was the despair of all the 
other girls, and while she admired with a 
certain sentiment of respect their smooth 
coils and classic braids, impossible to achieve 
in her own coiffure, they admired with envy 
the soft light putts that rolled from her fin- 
gers and took their places in rank, with only 
the aid of one long hair-pin, all over the top 
of her head, and then hung in loose long 
curls from that pile of curving billows down 
to her shoulders behind. 


“She looks just 


on in a 


tendrils over her 


like a fashion plate,” 
snapped Lucy Demars, whose heavy black 
tresses were made for braids of satin sheen, 
and refused forever to be rolled into fash 
ionable style, or curled by any means known 
to mortal man—or woman. 

“I’m sure she hasn’t got a straight nose,” 
whined “ Lew”-cretia Black, as the village 
people called her—a being of evident dough, 
unbaked and unrisen, with coarse hair, red- 
dest of all hair reds. 

It true. Dolly had a nose “ tip- 
tilted like a flower,” a veritable nez retroussé, 
if Tom Thorne did call it a little turnip, o1 
turn-up, as he willfully it. 


is too 


pronounced 


Blessed be Mr. Tennyson for giving poetry 
even to a turned-up nose! 
deserved it, it was Dolly’s 


But if ever one 
; for that delicate, 
piquant, baby-like organ, its soft plastic 
lines curving in the same fluent moulding 
with that of the peach-tinted cheek, the 
pink, pointed chin, the full scarlet lips, gave 
a certain character to a face otherwise too 
infantile, too inexpressive, to be interest 
ing, unless in the infantile surroundings of 
cambric and cradle, and Dolly was too tall 
for any bassinet. She was tall, slender, 
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graceful, with the idle, swaying, dependent 
grace of a willow bough or a smoke wreath. 
Nobody could say she was straight, or lithe, 


] 


or erect, for she was always leaning on some- 


thing or somebody; either her arms were 
clasped round “dear papa’s” 
h und cl 


linging to brother Will’s shoulder, or 


neck, or one 


she was hanging like a climbing rose to 
the piazza lattices, or resting in the arms 


of some luxurious chair as if she had been 
thrown there like a scarf, pliant and help- 
less. But, as all the young men and most 
of the maidens about Basset frankly avow- 
ed, Dolly was “awful pretty.” 

And in spite of all the old saws about the 
“skin-deep” nature of beauty, the “ hand- 
some does” of plainness, the grace of good- 
ness, tell me, dear and honest reader, speak- 
in all that which you can 
use in inaudible answer, is there 
any thing in all this world as beautiful, as 


ng frankness 


freely an 
enchanting, as exquisite, as a really beau- 
tiful girl? You and I very well 
there are no such tints and sparkle and del- 
icate life in any other thing the Lord ever 
Did He not make them in His own 
And because we are old and sallow 


know 


made, 

image? 
and worn, are we going to say that the only 
real beauty is in expression? that a lovely 
soul, and it all. Tt 
bosh, to use the language of the Turks, and 


so on you know 1S 


the pretty creatures who read such morali- 
ties look in the glass and laugh at us. 
them! they have aright to; but 


Bless 


“Wait till you come to forty year,” 


my dears; you will feel it still more deeply 
then, and, if you are honest, own it. 

Poor little Dolly Mrs. 
Vane died when her child was only five years 
old, and Dolly could carry into her future life 
but a faint shadow of the dear dead mother 
who had left her with bitter tears. 
But Mr. Vane had never married again. 
rhere was Will, a big boy, who could be 
sent to school. 


! she had no mother. 


such 


Roxy Keep, the housekeeper, 
i kindly, fussy, snuffy old soul, could see to 
and when the 
grew and blossomed up to- 
Katy Preston, the minister’s 
and taught her every day. 

good girl, very good, with a 


Dolly’s phy sical well-being; 


little creature 
ward girlhood, 
daughter, came 

Katy was a 
thick nose and lips, small green eyes, plenty 
of dull brown hair, and a very thorough ed- 
neation. Mr. Vane gave her a large salary 
for educating Dolly, but he preferred to have 
her at Will 
plain to have the 


said she was too 
table, but Mr. Vane 
offered reason: he was a lazy 
but he a gentleman. That he 
chose to remain unmarried after his bean- 
tiful wife left him 
thought, so he never explained it. 


home. 
at 
any 
was 


live 


never 


nan, 
was his own affair, he 
ill Katy’s honest and painful endeavor, Dol- 


y could not learn any thing to speak of. 
Lessons literally went in at one ear and out 


But for 





of the other: if she bounded Pennsy 
correctly to-day, just having sing-s 
the task over to herself for half ay 
she was quite as likely to put Texas « 
east and Georgia on the north of it t 
row. 


She never could remember any « 

not even the two that are supposed t 

inborn with American children, for sh. 

sisted to Will, even with tears, that th: 

grims came over in 1492, and shocked 
father at a dinner party by exclaiming 

I do know about Columbus, Mr. Taylor 

discovered America in 1620.” And th 

a man who had written a history hin 

Poor Dolly! Arithmetic, grammar, ph 
ophy, every sort of ology, alike sli; 
through her lovely head, and were dispe 
in empty air. Natural history she did | 
because she loved all kinds of animals y 
certain 


i 


a enthusiasm curious to see; 
music, too, found a lodgment in her slig 
brain. But neither of these pursuits 
linked to any system. She played by ear 
and her taper fingers touched the keys like 
a flight of summer moths hovering ove 
flower bed. There was no strength in t] 
delicate dawn-tipped bits of snow to evok« 
the awful soul of music; its light langht: 
and fleeting tears alone followed the dane¢ 
of her fairy fingers. And she knew no mor 
about the classification of her birds and flow 
ers than she did about the precession of the 
it was enough that her pets 
loved her and the flowers were bright 
sweet, for, as I said to begin with, Dol 


equinoxes ; 


was a goose, 

Nevertheless, her father and Will loved 
her dearly ;:so did Katy Preston, thoug! 
Dolly vexed her conscientious soul all the 
time. Katy was paid, generously paid, for 
teaching her, and yet she learned nothing 
and Katy confessed, with hot tears in hei 
eyes, to Mr. Vane, that her efforts were al 


useless, that she could do no more. Dolly 
must be sent to school. 

“Never!” thundered Mr. Vane. “Sen 
my rose-bud into a mud-puddle! Katy 


Preston, what are you thinking about? Be 
sides, I promised—” 
and choked. 


Here he turned away 
“T promised she should neve 


go. Try a little longer, Katy; it’s no matter 
if she doesn’t learn; what use is it? She's 
good as gold, and pretty as a flower. Stuf 


She sha’n’t learn if she don’! 
want to; but stay with her, Katy, and try at 
least another year. 
Katy’s green eyes opened with dismay 

Had not,she been taught, in open defiance of 
the Shorter Catechism, that woman’s chiet 
end was to be educated and to work?) Hav 
not she been dragged through a course ot 
every thing at the famous Gooseyoke Sein 

nary, where even the feathers in the pillows 
are laid straight every day, and the very 
pins straightened out of their crooks as 
evening entertainment? It would 


and nonsense! 


Teach her to sew.” 


have 
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ised Katy’s correct New England soul to 
he lilies of the field tied up to straight 


s and set in parallel rows. The va- 


t habits of cats and chickens distressed 
dust 
daily embodiment 


materialized evil, and dirt 
of Satan himself; 
believed, in common with a good 
excellent people, that 


was 


} 


she 


‘Order is Heaven's first law, 


rmiv as if it were a Bible announce- 
and not the dietum of a solemn Puri- 


old 


ble 


who made earth so uncom- 
him that it is the 
est justice to write him down an igno- 
heaven. But, having 
| her conscience, Katy staid on till dear 

was actually seventeen. 


prig, 


to those about 
is concerning 


Seventeen ! 
that age her mother had married; and 
n Mr. Vane, startled by Dolly’s sudden 
muuncement that it was her birthday to- 
row, began to count up her years as a 

of gauge for the present she always 
ted him to give her, he looked at his 
cirl in dumb amazement, 
came to him out of the long dead 

i vision of his bride; delicate, gentle, 
y, with those same brown eyes, those 
ils of bronze hair, those rose-leaf cheeks 
ut not that baby face. Ohno! Doro- 
Vernon had the sad pure outlines of 
do’s Madonnas, the dove-like look of 
reyes, the long oval face, and the deli- 
lips of faint scarlet: hers was a ma- 
beauty in childhood, and on her death- 
even, long years after, its spiritual 
‘liness shone unimpaired; but Dolly’s 
and would ever be, the visage of a 
d, with inexpressive glory in the bright 
and parting lips, such as only cherubs 

id babies wear. 


Seventeen! 


Still, she was seventeen, 
id he could not buy her a doll or a picture- 
He looked at her again, having paid 
on her warm and rosy cheeks the just debt 
if seventeen kisses which she demanded in 
she was a very pretty creature. 
She had that instinct for dress which some 
vomen own, and her quaint and delicate 
ostumes always possessed a certain pic- 
turesque element, whatever was their con- 
formity to fashion. And Dolly was never 
it of fashion, for her dresses, though order- 
d and planned by herself, were made by the 
vest of city dress-makers, and the greatest 
wiiste in bonnets of Paris kept her tinted 
photograph and the measure of her head, 
ind crowned her accordingly with creations 
f genius that made her the envy of all the 
Basset girls. To-day she was wonderfully 
vely: a long dress of soft purple woolen 
tuff fell about her in graceful folds, its va- 
ous outlines and borders defined and edged 
vith full-fringed ruches of glittering silk a 
shade darker: a long bib of delicate old 
ce covered all the waist down to her wide 

ken sash, and rose about her throat into 


~w0K, 


ulvance: 


a full ruff of ivory frost-work ; her hair was 
tucked away into a gold-thread net, and 
frills of lace hid her little hands half-way 
to the dimpled fingers, while the fringed 
sash ends, floating to the hem of her dress, 
and glittered 


She was a lovely picture 


swayed with every motion. 
: the delicate shade 
of misty lilac brought out all the rays and 
tints of gold in her hair and long eurled 
eyelashes, and the infantile look of her lace 
garnitures suited her sweet child-face won- 
derfully. It 
ways to wear white to dinner; in the morn 
ing colors had their always of the 
softest fabric, delicate cambriec, o1 
pliant foreign silks, thin and lustreless, but 
wonderful in shades of coloring as only East 
ern but at night she al 
ways appeared in the dull ivory white of 


was one of Dolly’s notions al- 


reign 
woolen 


fabrications are; 


thick embroidered cloth, or pearly silk with 
jacket of frost-white velvet; or, in summer, 
in cobweb draperies of filmy lace and mus 
lin, fashioned like the fringed petals of a 
flower, in whose unfolding bosom she seem- 
ed to shine 


‘“*A central rose of dawn. 


But she any for 
the never had them, 
being held still as the household baby, a 
creature by no means “too bright and good” 
for paint-boxes, illustrated books, and gay 
pictures, but quite too young for trinkets. 

To-day, however, her father to 
think of something proper for this damsel 
of seventeen; the eternal fitness of things 
pursued him with that fact, and he remem- 
bered that Will, who had betaken himselt 
to China in this past summer 
October—had left in his hands a 
commission to this end. 

3uy Dolly something stunning for hei 
birthday, Sir, and take the spoils out of my 
allowance. Tell her I left it for her. I’m 
late for the steamer, or I'd buy it myself.” 

So Mr. Vane took the next train for the 
city, and when the birthday came, Dolly 
found on her plate a wonderful morocco box 
“from Will,” bearing on its snowy satin lin- 
ing a necklace and armlets of turquoises set 
in dead gold; but her dimples and blush- 
es over the charming toys deepened into 
delight dinner, 
papa her cream-white corded 
silk jacket a slender but sparkling chain of 
deep-tinted rubies, to which hung a great 
sapphire set in milky pearls. 

Oh, Dolly! was it because that little head 
was so child-like, so simple, that these jew- 
els were only pretty toys, and did not set 
thee up in thine own conceit? For what 
? Nevertheless, Dolly 
liked the shining things. -She liked thei 
lustre and their hue, the bit of color added 
to her colorless attire, and their unfading 
splendors ; for her flowers died in her hands 


never wore ornaments, 


best of reasons—she 


began 


it being now 
certain 


speechless when, before 


hung over 


are jewels to a goose 
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and her hair before they had done more than 
scant service, and it pained her foolish lit- 
tle soul to see them droop and pale so soon. 
If Katy had still been by, her common-sense 
might have curbed Dolly’s delight. She 
would have pl ced the trinkets and watch- 
ed over them with careful eye, and done 
eir owner with their 


her best 


to impress tl 
value and the terror of their loss; but this 
vigilant monitress was gone. Parson Pres- 


ton was laid up in his bed with rheumatic 


tever, and the mother could not do without 
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from Mr. Vane’s cellar. All these th 
ants carried. But it was Dolly who arra 
and carried the flowers, sheltered safe 
wind and rain under her long cloak « 
tian blue, whose rose-lined hood, h 
ping from her gold-brown coronet of 
made her a living picture, a delight 
eyes. Not to Mr. Preston’s eyes, for | 
as cross as fever and rheumatism ca 
any tortured mortal, and if the host 
aphim had appeared before him, hi 
probably have growled at their li 





“HE WAS AWFULLY SHOCKED, GRIEVED, AMUSED.”—[SEE PAGE 564.) 


Katy, all the more that at the rectory there 
now sojourned a young minister from New 
York, come to take Mr. Preston’s place, and 
it was impossible for one woman to look 
after a sick man and a well one too; so Katy 
went home. 

Parson Preston was ill a long time, very 
ill, and Mr. Vane and Dolly had the kindest 
hearts in the world, and ample powers of 
expressing them; so the road from one house 
to the other was traversed often by the bear- 
ers of kindly messages and offerings: fruit, 
dainties from Roxy’s skillful hands, old wine 


eyes; but to this temporary pastor, this 
youth from New York, this elegant being 
whose broadcloth, eyeglass, manners, and 
customs were the theme of every Basset t 

table already—to the Reverend Augustus 
Rycker, Dolly appeared as a vision in the 
desert. Now it would be according to get 

eral usage if I were to present this youn: 
man, who was always well dressed, fastir 

ous, elegant of manner, and charming of as 
pect, as a piteous idiot, who always said 
“ Aw, yaas,” “Really, now,” and also an a 
complished and heartless male flirt. It i 
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ie, these traits are not really compatible ; 
kes a certain acute quality of mind to 
successfully, either in man or woman; 
iost desperate characters of that sort 

e ever known relied neither on beauty 
ith to beguile their « iptives, for they 
neither. and 
meets so often the impossibl 


Still, in novels stories 
in fact 
take the risk of being natural 
So I must that Mr. 


<er was really an intelligent, well-edu- 


t I must 
own cost. say 
ited young man, thoroughly a gentleman, 
norable and good. If ke was a little con- 
ted, tolerably dogmatic, and a very High 
irchman, what of that? These are bag- 
telles necessary to humanity. How 
ould all hate a perfect man, even Dolly! 
Dolly did not hate Mr. Rycker. She 
wutiously told Katy that she thought he 
is “a duck,” at which the little precep- 
ss turned pale directly, and was about to 
Dolly a large apple from the tree of 
vledge at once, and force her to eat it, 
not the duck himself opportunely en- 

d and begun a gentle ministerial quack 


we 


ut Christmas decorations, which distract- 

Katy’s mind, till her father impatiently 
called her, and Dolly left, having escaped, 
enorantly, a sharp lesson, and perhaps a 
But if Dolly liked the young 
iinister, what was the harm, so long as she 
? He was very different from 


useful one. 


staid at liking ? 
the youths of Basset, who ignored grammar 
ind talked broad Yankee, who were honest, 
hard-handed sons of toil, or simpering creat- 
behind a counter—Basset, like most 
New England towns, being depopulated by 
that dragon the Great West. In fact, if 
Dolly, brought up from her youth in refined 
ind fastidious retirement, had ever met 
these beings in society, they would have re- 
garded her either as a lily of the field, love- 
ly, adorable, indeed, but quite useless, or as 
im unattainable angel from a fashion plate ; 
or even if her simple soul had accepted them 
calmly, as a botanist does fungi, with some 
uriosity but no surprise, they would have 
gone no further—the farmers repelled by 
the uselessness of the blossom, the mercan- 
tile youths by its expense. However, she 
never met them. She did not know how to 
sew, and therefore never went to the week- 
ly “cirele” of the village, and Mr. Rycker, 
handsome, intelligent, polished, was really 
the first gentleman into whose societ) she 
had ever fallen. Moreover, he was her min- 
ister, and Dolly was a pious little soul, who 
said her prayers, as a bird sings, from a 
heavenward impulse of gratefal joy, and 
who went to church as a happy duty, lift- 
ing up her voice in chant and psalm with 
» clear childish treble that was shrill for 
want of soul or sorrow. Are these convert- 
ible terms? She always listened to Mr. 
Preston’s nasal and monotonous homilies 
vith patience and perseverance; she fixed 
Vor. LIV.—No, 322.—36 


ures 
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her eyes on his pasty countenance and round 
head, with its red fringe of hair, with per 
fect politeness and attention. But here was 
the head of a young saint, with dark sad 
and clustering raven hair, with lips 
from whose tranquil curves tlowed words 
of picturesque splendor, ardent faith, pure 


devotion; whose tlowing snowy robes, tinged 


eyes 


by the rose light of a painted window, seem- 
ed to be typical wings flushed with heaven- 
ly dawn. She forgot how ugly those pink 
shadows had seemed to her, cast against Mr. 
Preston’s frantically disheveled locks. 

Here was where Dolly needed a mother 
Had hers lived, my tale never would have 
been told; and yet it might not have ended 
as happily. Mr. Rycker was not of the im- 
pressionable type. He the of a 
wealthy family, well known and respected. 
He had been born and brought up in New 
York, and knew his own value quite well. 
Hosts of mammas had petted and encour- 
aged him in behalf of numerous daughters 


was son 


since he was a little child, some of them be- 
ing of a thrifty and forecasting turn, and 
he was somewhat surfeited with girlish so- 
ciety. But while he could not, having the 
common perceptions of humanity, be igno- 
rant of these things, he had, thanks to be- 
ing the son of a lady in the fullest sense of 
the word, never plumed himself on the dis- 
tinction, but even at times felt it a certain 
drawback on his ideal of life, and wished it 
were possible to play Lord Burleigh, and be 
sure of some gentle heart that was unaware 
of his surroundings. He was a little vain, 


of course; but he had seen so many and 
such various styles of girls that he cared 
for none really, and therefore at twenty- 
eight he was still unmarried and with 
untouched heart, altogether devoted to his 


an 


work. He certainly admired Dolly very 
much: children he always loved—if they 
were clean, well-bred, and pretty (it is only 
a woman who can love dirty and naughty 
children); and here was a peculiarly lovely 
child, elegant of aspect and attire, dainty, 
smiling, charming, coming up the little yard 
like a fashionable Flora, with bunches of 
late rich roses, clusters of velvet pansies, 
crowded chrysanthemums with disks of gar- 
net, gold, and snow, or mystic passion-flow- 
ers and dusk heliotrope that lingered still 
in the conservatory. Sometimes in a dainty 
basket she brought fragrant peaches, pears 
of gilded russet, grapes of various tints 
struck through with October sunshine til! 
they glowed like jewels against the odorous 
leaves on which she laid them; and thus, 
shaded with a wide black hat 
that made her face sparkle out of its shel- 
ter, or hooded with that rose-edged mantle 
of darkest blue from the soft morning mist 
that set every straying lock to curl 
her glowing face like the moss calyx 
a rose-bud, or with a bit of lace tied 


sometimes 


about 
about 
round 
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her head Jike a baby cap, its delicate tracery 
against the pearly outlines of cheek and 
chin making a human cherub of her sweet- 
est face, and suggesting cloud or cradle as 
its fit framing, she offered to this admiring 
young man a series ol beautiful pictures 
that were a real godsend in the dingy sur- 
roundings of the parsonage; and when he 
became a frequent visitor at Mr. Vane’s 
house, not only in his official quality, but 
often invited as a genial and cultivated 
gentleman whom Mr. Vane enjoyed as a 
companion rarely vouchsafed to him in his 
retirement, he found Dolly interesting and 
delightful as the baby nieces he had left 
behind him in New York, and innocently 
wished she were not so tall and so over- | 
grown, that he might pet and fondle her as | 
he did Annetje and Hilda. Nor did Mr. | 
Vane look at him in the light that a mother | 
would have looked: Dolly was a child still | 
to him, despite her seventeen years and her | 
womanish trinkets, which, indeed, seemed 
no mere mature or gorgeous than her baby 
corals, she wore them with such careless 
amusement and played with them so child- | 
ishly. Alas! it was Dolly’s very childish- 
ness that brought matters to a crisis. In | 
her heart she was innocent as they all | 
thought her, but not so ignorant. She had | 


found, in her researches on rainy days, an | 
old shelf of books in the garret, and plunged | 
into the volumes of Sir Charles Grandison | 
with a certain delight in her simple soul at 
; 
girls who live on novels from earliest youth. 
So Dolly had her ideal of a man and of mar- | 
riage, while her father and Katy supposed | 
her yet absorbed in Hans Andersen and 
Grimm, and here arose before her the beam- 


a real story-book, unknown to most modern 


ing image of which long since she dreamed, 
and she turned toward it as simply, as di- | 
rectly, as unconsciously as a daisy in the | 
meadow turns its innocent yellow eye and | 
candid rays toward the journeying sun. | 
Without a shade of coquetry, or passion, or | 
consideration, but at once, simply and with- 


out hesitation, Dolly loved this man, and | 
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pinquity lent its mighty aid to the 
which Satan finds for idle hearts as 
idle hands. But hard work is armor of 
against Satan and Cupid both; so t} 
parson’s daughter went her way al 
in the savory pottages and unsavor 
pers of the sick-room, while pretty, id] 
ly, with nothing more to occupy her 
her daily walk to vespers, when sh« 
ed through snow and ice like a ( 
mas fairy in ermine and velvet to sa 
prayers and sing her psalms, or her occas: 
al drive through the aisles of scented 1 
woods or over the shining fields, when 
heart kept glad time to the sleigh-bells a) 
her thoughts flew faster and further tha; 
the swift feet of the horses her father loved 
to drive—pretty Dolly fell into those golden 
meshes that gods and men are ’ware of. no) 
even fluttered, dove that she was, in tha; 
glittering captivity. So the year wore on, 
past its death and renewal, into the firs 
days of February—it is those days about 
me now that have recalled Dolly’s simp) 
story—and one afternoon, as the little gir] 
crouched in a corner of the deep luxur 
lounge her father had wheeled into the sun- 


) 


| shine for her, was absorbed in a pretty bool 


of poems that came among her Christ: 
presents, she fell on a valentine therein 
tinkling of cadence, gay with quips and con 
ceits, roses and posies, doves and loves 
fanciful love poem in fact, but mysteriou 
of title to Dolly. 

“ Papa,” she said to her dozing father, w] 
started from a half dream to answer— papa 
what is a valentine ?” 

Now when a man just wakes up, in 
swering the question that wakes him he is 


| sometimes unnecessarily and unintentional 


ly honest. It had been Mr. Vane’s plan, 
when he made a theory of education, years 
ago, for his baby girl, never to let her talk, 
or hear talk, of love and lovers; but here 
was he taken all unawares and half awake, 
so he answered, concisely : 
“A sort of love-letter, little girl, that 

sent on St. Valentine’s Day.- I’m sure I 


knowing it, knew or thought of no reason | don’t know why. Ask Katy next time you 
why he should not love her—in fact, took | see her.” 


it for granted that he would, if ever wed, 


thought about it; but now, like the baby— 


or the woman—that she was, only knew | 


that she loved him, and that was life and 
wisdom enough for her. 

So the winter went on, like a lovely dream 
to this pretty creature, like a long tedium to 
Mr. Rycker, except for his visits at Mr. Vane’s 
house and his Sunday and saint-day services. 
He found the parsonage more and more in- 
tolerable, for Mr. Preston was at once too ill 
and too irritable to be socially useful, and 
poor Katy and her mother were too busy to 
do more than attend to the young parson’s 
material wants: a blessed thing, no doubt, 
for Katy, since she was a woman, and pro- 


“A real in earnest love-letter, papa ?” 
“Why, no, child, by no means—just a cus- 
tom. Isuppose sometimes people take that 


| opportunity to be earnest.” And with a 


half laugh that merged in a yawn, he fell 
off again into a doze. 
He had driven twenty miles in the keen 


| wind that morning, and taken soup and 


sherry at lunch—unusual practice for him; 


| but he was tired and chilled. No wonde1 
|he slept. So has many a guardian slept be 


| fore, and while sleeping an angel, good o1 
| evil, has come and loosed the seal above his 
| treasure, to his loss. 

| “How nice it would be to have a valen- 


| tine!” said Dolly that evening after dinner, 
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her father had given himself over t« 
ening paper, and Mr. Rycker, who had 

ed with them, was playing a stupid game 
ck-straws w.th her, just as he had done 
times with six-year-old Hilda, only 
» had not such pink and taper fingers, 
Dutch-blooded 
sturdy as a small Delft jar. 


for six generations, 


Did you never have a valentine, Miss 
’ asked the young man, with a pleas- 
fond sort of look at her, inspired, if 
: must out, by the remembrance of An- 
’s delight at a certain red and gold mis- 
he had sent her last year. 

No, Sir; I never did in the world,” pa- 
tically answered Dolly, looking at him 

with those wistful gold-brown eyes. 
What a pity!” he said, coolly, resolving 
ind there to send her one the very next 
week, but not to give her the least idea of 
beforehand, or, indeed, ever, simply in- 
nding to give her a pleasure without be- 

g impertinent or even suggestive. 

Forgive him for his caution. He had seen 
so much of conventional girls, and he did 

t even yet know Dolly. If he had But 
ccording to the last and profanest punctua- 
tion of Shakspeare, 

lhere’s a divinity that shapes our ends rough, 

Hew them how we will;” 
nd our dear young parson 

** Builded better than he knew” 

hen he devised this pleasant surprise for 
s pretty parishioner. It 
in to try to find the valentine of the period 
| Basset; no shops there dabbled in the ele- 
cancies of life; and he did not quite like to 
send on to New York to a stationer, and run 
. doubtful chance of procuring the delicate, 
‘ful sheet he would prefer to inscribe to 
But being well drilled in all church- 
y ordinances and modern floriations of the 
ood old establishment, he had in the theo- 
logical seminary cultivated a native talent 
for drawing and a quick sense of color, for the 
purpose of illuminating prayer and psalm 
books and designing memorial windows. 
With a sort of meek contempt at his own 
folly, and a certain doubt if it were not bor- 
dering on sacrilege, he recalled his knowl- 
edge and betook himself to his study, hunt- 
ed out paints, brushes, and gilding, locked 
the door, and sat down to illuminate with 
floral emblems a valentine. 

Heaven save the mark! Had he been a 
medizval saint, he would have suspected a 
present and mocking spirit guided his essay- 
ing hand, it would so persistently drift into 
ecclesiastical symbolism. Crosses, lambs, 
lilies, perked up at him at every turn, not 
because he was thinking of Dolly, for he 
was not, being repossessed for the time by 
an old-time effort to design a stained win- 
dow for the seminary chapel. But at last 
the window retired into the past, and he 


1 


was useless for 


rac 


=e 
VOUY. 


DOLLY. 
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achieved on a sheet of cream 


white paper a fit frame for some little verses 


presently 


which seemed to him impersonal and vagus 
enough, but rather pretty for 
faking it fe 


the purpose, 
xr granted, carelessly enough, 


that Dolly had never seen his handwriting, 


he inscribed the verses, without any attempt 


at disguise, his own clear and elegant 


in 
S«¢ ript, and sealing the thick, smooth envel- 
ope with wax after the good old respectful 


fashion, stamped the vermilion surface with 


| a seal that had belonged to him in college, 


and was the motto of a secret society, the 
device being a rese on its stalk, and “ Sub” 
cut beneath it in old English letters. 
rhings work together in this world more 
strangely than we know: the wind brings 
us hidden influences, the shower that keeps 
us from our way turns our life into a new 
channel, the very pebble on which we slip 
in the road may be the beginning of life or 
death to us, and the fact that Miss Alvira 
Peck sent had 
making up for Dolly in an old religious 
newspaper had in it an element of our little 
girl’s fate. She was lonely that day. Papa 
had gone to New York for a week, and Dol 
ly was an idle little thing. When Roxy 
brought up the bundle of garments, she put 
them down in a chair, and being in a great 
hurry, for it was Monday, she did not see 
Dolly behind the long window-curtain, idl) 
noting the industrious skips and chirps of 
a pair of chickadees on the near 
pile. Presently mademoiselle turned het 
head to see what Roxy had left; then she 
wanted to examine the work; and having 
approved its dainty perfection, she took up 
the paper to fold and dispose of it, when her 
eye fell on the title of a story in the “ 
lar” department. 
and in it the hero, being a shy youth, took 
the good saint for a patron and excuse, and 
told his love in earnest under cover of flow 
ers andrhyme. Dolly was charmed with the 
bright little tale, and said to herself, with 
a long-drawn sigh, “I wonder—I wish 
and then a gentle bloom stole over the baby 
face; but some flit- 
ting dream wrapped her in silvery mists, 
and possibilities floated about her like the 
saffron-tinged cloudlets that forebode dawn. 
It was the 12th of February to-day: one 
day more and it would be St. Valentine’s. 


home some linen she been 


wood 


secu 


It was a valentine story, 


words came no more; 


| What if— 


Let us stop here: a maiden’s dreams are 
her own; we will not intrude. But at last 
that morning came, and Dolly’s heart beat 
faster than ever as she went down to her 
solitary breakfast; her eyes were star-bright, 
her half-open lips scarlet with eagerness, 
and her soft cheeks deeper of hue than 
the roseate gown she wore, that shone un- 
der its translucent frillings and flutings of 
white with the “ celestial rosy red” becom- 
ing the hour. But there was no missive be- 
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ide her plate except the daily note from | 


apa, and it interested her less than ever 
heft re that he was to come back to-morrow. 
Now she must wait till John went again to 
the office. How long and tedious were those | 


ui She decked the house with flowers | 
the greenhouse, she read anc re-read 

the old newspaper story, she fed her cats | 
nd her chic kens, made one rose-bud on her 
bit of embroidery, and watched the clocks, 
undoubting that the next mail would bring 


her the love-lorn epistle she had hoped and 


dreamed about so long it had become a fact, 
and its arrival a certainty. And at three 


John really brought it. There it was—a 


thick white cover guarded with its vermil- | 
ion seal and mystic device. } 
Dolly shut herself into the library ; glow- 
ing. trembling, blushing, she tore apart the 
envelope, and unfolded a creamy sheet bor- | 
dered with narrow Greek tracery in rose 
and black and gold; across the top of the | 
page was flung a branch of wild roses, inno- | 
cent open blooms, delicate pointed buds, | 
graceful foliage, and thorn-guarded stems, | 
so perfectly drawn and tinted that they 
seemed almost odorous with summer’s forest 
breath ; while at the very foot of the same 


of the border, and crowding upward with 
baby faces, thick forget-me-nots, their sky- 
deep azure lit with golden eyes, seemed to 
sign, with artless assent, the three verses in- 
scribed between them and the rose branch 
in a hand Dolly knew by heart, for had she 
not looked over Katy’s shoulder one day as 
the good creature read aloud to Parson Pres- 
ton one of his colleague’s sermons? And 
these are the verses: 

Sweets to the sweet, and roses to the rose. 

Dear bud, infolded in serene repose, 

Fair maiden flower, that dost so shyly stand 

Waiting thy fate at some too venturous hand, 

Keep thy still sweetness from the rifling bee; 

Let not the winds too rudely wanton thee; 

Bloom safe and slowly in the summer air; 

Unfold to love alone thy petals rare; 

Perfume some breast that offers shelter sweet, 

That life-long clasps thee in a safe retreat: 

Nay, in my heart discern that sacred shrine; 

Breathe soft assent to thy first Valentine. 


Perhaps if Augustus had not entered at | 
that moment, half curious to know the ef- | 


fect of his missive, which he naturally sup- 
posed had reached Dolly in the morning 
perhaps if she had had time to calm down 
the sudden passion of delight and gratitude 
and fondness—but why do I say perhaps? 
it is a deiusive form of speech, with possibil- 
ities that stretch far back into Eden, for 
perhaps if Eve had not eaten that apple! 

But he did enter, just as the third reading 
of his verses was ended, and Dolly, turning 
from the beatitude of the writing, perceived 
the writer. Pretty little innocent! witless 
as a new-fledged bird, she trembled and flew 
to him; her head was on his shoulder, her 


| 
| 

page, creeping from the spaces and eal satisfy her father. 
| 


perfumy, silken, floating tresses ¢ 
against his cheek, her little tende: 


| upon his breast, before the astonished 


parson could peep or mutter. 

He was awfully shocked, grieved, a) 
(though he never would have owned 
last emotion), and touched in Spite of 
self. Involuntarily his arms folded a) 
her. I suppose there are people who 
say it was an automatic action of the 
scious nervous centres. I don’t think it 
But, dear, proper, right-minded reade1 











| think of it! what could he do? He ce 
| ly had a quick intellect: so much th 


for him just now! for while Dolly for 
minute’s space nestled close to his he 
if'she had just got home and was so gla 
least three pages of thoughts fled yx 
through our dear young minister’s bra 
He saw, like a drowning man, all the pa 





at least of his Basset life—in array 
him, and quite innocent he was, as reg 
Dolly, in intention ; but she—why, she was 
a child! Only a child could have be« 
pure of impulse, so thoughtless in act 
But now—now she had bloomed int 
woman, and what was he to do? Sur 
one thing only could be done to save Di 


It can not be said that two short minut 
ago the Reverend Augustus Rycker woul 
have married Dolly Vane at the point 
the bayonet, for he was not the least in lov: 
with her, or had ever expected to be; b 
now, with all this sweet caressing warmth 
|in his arms, this tender trust and simpl 
| passion thrown on him like a shower of 
| blossoms, this sudden storming of the very 
| citadel, there was but one thing to do—he 
| must accept the situation ; and he did. 
| He left that house in an hour not only an 
| engaged man, but a man meshed in so sweet 
}a dream, so kindled into sudden emotion, 
|so surprised at his own possibilities, that I 
| think one might fairly say he was in love. 

But the nature of man is complex. In 
the very midst of his discreet and volun- 
| tary ardor, Mr. Rycker had not forgotten to 
| charge Dolly not to show any body her val- 
entine. He was careful both for her and 
himself in this matter; for he would not for 
a world have betrayed to her father the 
surprise that had beset and bewitched him, 
the unconscious and innocent mistake Dolly 
had made, to so good an ending. Indeed— 
I am sorry to say it of a young minister, but 
it is true, and shall we not let the sky fall? 
—he proved himself the next day, in an in- 
terview ‘with Mr. Vane, solemnly asked and 
accorded, as accomplished a master of fic- 
tion as ever wrote a dime novel. He expa- 
tiated on the fascinating presence and soci- 
ety of Miss Vane, on his deep attachment, 
and his suddenly being overcome by het 
loveliness into a premature avowal of his 
sentiments, apologizing with deep humility 
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viving way to his emotion instead of 


eding in proper form by approaching 
father first. I think he really believed 

s himself before he got through; and 
it 


Vane believes to this day ; so does 


to interfere. Will 
was coming home in May from 


was nothing 
+] 


ne 


with a wife—not a Chinese wife, but 
ning English girl so there was some- 


take care of dear papa, as Dolly 
As to d 


treasure, 


fancied she had done. deat 


feelings at losing his no- 


it. A 
accom- 
,~O 


much about 
Tl 


Step 


seemed to care 
ter well married ! 

success of life. 
here 
abdicate. 


1at 18 the 
use 
and 


de- 


ip 


ogenitors! is a new reign, 


If vou weep, do i 


vy 


y and in seclusion : you must not da 
ew happiness. 
Easter-week 


Dolly w married, 

trailing robes of India muslin, and 
id of tulle about her beautiful head, 
d more child-like than ever, till 


is 


SO 1D 
In 


Sle 


POPULAR EXPOSITION 


OF 


PART L—ABOUT RED-HOT BODIES. 


NY solid substance heated to a certain 


A 


scent, ignited, red-hot. 


degree emits light. It becomes incan- 
In some cases, however, this effect is com- 
ted with another. A piece of charcoal 

en out of the midst of a fire shines, part- 
ecause it is ignited, and partly because 

; burning on its surface. That burning 
vccompanied by the wasting away or dis- 
earance of a portion of the substance, an 

ct which we speak of as Combustion ; but 
fragment of stone that has been submitted 
o similar treatment shines without any loss. 
This we designate as Ignition. Combustion 
iplies that chemical changes are going on. 
tion is only a physical phenomenon. 


ss of its weight until its temperature bas 
escended to a certain degree ; thea its light 
disappears, it becomes extinct. 
Many interesting questions pregent them- 
ves when we consider this incand 
» of bodies. Is the temperature neces- 
to produce it always the same for the 
Does it vary with the na- 
What is the degree of 
1¢ thermometer at which it takes place? 
d what is the succession of colored lights 
heat cf the ignited body becomes 
re and more elevated? What is the re- 
tion that at different moments 
incandescence between the radiations of 
eat and light coming from the shining 


9 


ody? 


escent 


me substance ? 
ture of the body ? 


1 
he 


subsists 


Though this phenomenon of the emission 
f light by all solid bodies when their tem- 
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raised her In their 
troubled depths shone the clouds of a dawn 


no childhood knows 


, 1 
lovely eyes. sweet, 


the dimness of a ten- 
der doubt, a wistful prophecy, that was her 
womanhood. Mr. I 
to perform the serv 
to go through it; 
Lon from a 81 pew, won 
heart wl y some ( ple ] 
1othing. It is 
ux, K ity, 
me 
Dolly is flourishing now, 

tiful, a New 
He r chi 


her like a group of « herul 


transition into ’reston 


hobbled into the chancel 
able with 


icé, belIng just 


-—e 
looke 


her 


ae 


and Katy 
1ad 


the 


] 
aione 


dering in 
thing ana some I 


of the Sphi 


swer 1t when ti 


every 
riddle and God 


an al shall be no more. 


au- 
ilk 


stout, ros\ 
York cler 


ldren cluster about 


, be 
the wife of oevman 
high standing 
3, and she pl 
the « demands 
he that fate 


1ereby endowed his home 


acidly 
pe ts or scolds them as ase 
Augustus blesses t 
ful valentine, and t 
with such a creature of down and sunshine 
for lift 
and Dolly keeps the 


sacred missive laid away in a sandal-wood 


1@ day sent 


I 
l 


to come back to from the frets of life 


has frets even for him; 


box, her first and last piece of sentiment 


EXPERIMENTS. 
perature is raised to a certain degree is one 


to 1844 
empted a critical investigation of it. 


of the most familiar, no one previously 
had att 
The difficulties of the inquiry are so great 
that ge the 


ities a difference 


even amo! most eminent author- 
of opinion prevailed re 
specting some of the leading facts. Thus 
Sir I. Newton thought that the tempera 
ture at which bodies became self-luminous is 
635° ; Sir Humphry Davy, 812°; Wedgwood, 
947°; Daniel, 980 
of the light emitted there were similar con- 
tradictions. In 
ble repute it was stated that when a solid 
begins to shine it first emits red and then 
white rays; 


As respects the nature 


some works of considera- 


in others it was asserted that a 


| mixture of blue and red light is the first that 
| appears. 
» substance gives forth light without any | 


Such was the uncertain condition of the 
t the date mentioned, I un- 
| dertook an examination of it. The results 


arrived at were published in Silliman’s Amer- 


subject when, a 


ican Journal of Arts and Sciences, Second Series, 
Vol. IV., and in th 
May, 1847. 


e Philosophical Magazine, 


With the intention of ascertaining wheth- 
er different substances become self-luminous 
at the same or at different temperatures, a 
gun-barrel was provided, the vent of which 
had been closed by driving in a nail. Into 
this barrel intended to be 
examined was dropped, and the closed end 
placed in a fire. 

In Fig. 1, a b the gun-barrel passing 
through a hole, c, of suitable size in the side 
At the bottom of the barrel, ), 
the substances to be examined are placed. 


any substance 


is 


of a stove. 
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ly heated, so as to expel their phos; 
cent radiations, and then after cooli: 
exposed in the gun-barrel, they acted 
}er solids would have done, and sho 
same point of incandescence. 

When phosphorescent substances 
| be examined, they must be first ey 
la high temperature and carefully 
from the access of light until they ar 
in the gun-barrel. A diamond which, 
other bodies, had been thus tried w« 
cover 1ts quality of phosphor scine 
very short access of light after it ] 
cooled, but if that had been carefu 
ed, it began to shine at the same 





other specimens with which it was 


_ i 
Fie. 1 in the barrel. 
It may therefore be concluded 
Their ignition is observed by looking in at | solids, and probabiy liquids, become 
he proj ng end, a. | at the same thermometric degree. 
Now it is clear that when the temperature | 
was thus raised, any difference in the degree | Next, what is that thermometric d¢ 
at which incandescence takes place could be} what is the temperature to which 
ted by the eye. Thus, if platinum re- | stance must be heated to become rei 





. 1 | tr 1 
quired for its ignition a higher degree than When a current from a voltaic batt 
ron, on looking down the barrel as the tem- | passed through a slender wire or t] 
erature was rising the platinum would re- | of metal, the temperature of the met 


main dark, while the barrel itself was begin- | and may be brought to any point by 


ning to shine, or if the platinum became in- | bly increasing the force of the curre1 
indescent first, it should be seen glowing An instrument was therefore const 


while the barrel remained dark; and these | consisting of a thin strip of platinu 
results might be corroborated by observing | length of which was one inch and one 


1 


vhat took place when the barrel was re-|its width one-twentieth of an inch 


moved from the fire and suffered to cool. ranged as to be brought to any re 
In this manner I examined many different temperature by a voltaic current. | 

netals, such as platinum, gold, silver, cop- | num was selected from its indisposit 

per, antimony, lead. They all became in- | oxidize and its power of resisting 

andescent at the same moment as the iron | temperature without fusion. 

varrel itself. There did not seem to be the The strip of platinum thus to be bri 


slightest difference between them either in | to different temperatures by an electi 
heating or in eooling. They began to glow | rent of the proper force was fastened at 
taneously, and simultaneously they | end to an inflexible support, and at thé 
ceased to shine. It is important to remark | er was connected with a delicate lever i 
that some of the substances examined were, | which enabled me to determine its ex] 


| 
inder t 





e circumstances, in the liquid con- | sion, and thereby its temperature. For this 


dition. Such was the case, for instance, | purpose the co-efficient of dilatation of | 
with lead, which had melted long before it | long and Petit was used. The temperat 
began to shine. were calculated upon the invariability 


Not only metals but many mineral sub- | that co-efficient at all thermometric degrees 


stances were in like manner tried. Some | and were, therefore, to asmallextent in er 
eemed to offer an apparent, but none fur-| In Fig. 2,a b represents the strip of plat 








nished a true, exception. Thus, num, the upper end of w! 
chalk and marble were visible be- —— is soldered to a stout 
fore the gun-barrel was red-hot; Sie short copper pin, 4, firn 
they emitted a faint white light, fa sunk in a block of wood, F 
ind fluor-spar still more striking- a | which is immovably fast 
y so, its light being of a beau- 2 | ed to the basis, d d, of t 
iful blue; even when the bar- | |} instrument. <A _ cavity, 
rel h become bright red, the | 

spa ich had decrepitated to > oe ¢ 

a® coarse powder, could still be /[ 1 ————______ 

seen by its faint blue rays. In | ” as 

these cases, however, it was not | —_— 
incandescence but phosphores- l —— 

cence that was taking place. If 

such specimens were first strong- Fic. 2. 





in diameter i 1 the | fi ves, he experiments of Bouguer, 
nto this cavity } he ! be! rred to, indisputably show 


that when the cavity \ that mn perso! a 1uch more sensitive 


1 voltaic current m: ‘ l » the impress light than others. But 


le pin and down the latinu though ont CCE mn the matter was pret 


r extremity of th latin 1, b, is \ ioroughly ti a appreciable differ- 
licate lever, b f, which ; n¢ 1 t] stimate the temperature of 
] detected. Different 
Immed lividuais, it y observing the plati- 
platinum strip, and in met l num, ul orn ved it atthe same 
with it, a straight copper | time, and this 1 natter what might be the 

into the mereury cup m I ] ) j liarities of the r eyes. 
there is a metal ball, v ohing " ! l t candescence seems 
100 grains. The further e1 the , ‘ xed ] t for the thermom- 
ys over a graduated ivory scale, , n sting to remark how near- 
vorted on a block, g, and can b y it coincides with 1000° of the Fahrenheit 
tle up and down, so as to bring 1ermometer, when Laplace’s co-efficient for 


» to coincide with the index at com- | the dil: m of platinum is used in the cal- 
mperatures. culation. n that co-efficient the point 
ction of the instrument is readily | at. which ibstances become red-hot is 
stood. In the mercury cup e let there | 1006° F. Z 
» of the wires, N, of a Grove’s battery In view of these considerations, I believe 
or four pairs, the other wire, P, be- | that 977° is not very far from the true tem- 
yped into the cup m. The current perature at which bodies begin to shine. 
h the platinum, which immedi- It is to be understood, of course, that this is 


expands, the weight n lightly stretch- in a ve ry dark room. 


throug 


‘he index f moves promptly over 


indicating the amount of expan- The next point was to determine the col- 

d therefore the degree of heat. If or of the light emitted by self-luminous 

N be removed out of its mercury bodies at different temperatures. This was 

ie platinum instantly becomes cold, to be done by the only reliable method— 
ls the lever to the zero point. analysis by the prism. 

1 of resisting wires of different To effect this, the rays emitted by the in- 

1 a rheostat, the force of the cur- | candescent platinum strip were received on 

the platinum could be varied, and | a flint-glass prism, placed so as to give the 


efore itstemperature. The first attempt minimum deviation, and, after dispersion, 
of course, to discover the point at which viewed in a small telescope. A movement 
etal began to emit light. could be given to the telescope, which was 
platinum and the voltaic battery were | read off on a graduated circle. However, 

ed in a dark room, the temperature of instead of bringing the parts of the spec- 
h was 60° F.; and after I had remained trum under measurement to coincide with 
n a sufficient length of time te enable the cross wires in the field of the instru- 
eyes to become sensible to feeble im- | ment, it was found more satisfactory to de- 
ssions of light, I caused the current to | termine them by bringing them to one or 
ss, gradually increasing its force until the | other of the edges of the field—a process by 
num was visible. In several repeti- | which the extreme rays could be better as- 

s of this experiment it was uniformly | certained, their faint light being thus more 
nd that the index to which the platinum | easily perceived in the darkness by which 


is attached marked a temperature of 917° it was surrounded. It would scarcely be 


this took place. This, added to the possible to see them accurately while the 
iperature of the room, 60°, gave for the | rest of a bright spectrum was in view. 
nperature of incandescence 977° F. In Fig. 3,ab is the ignited platinum strip, 
fo the correctness of this number it might c the prism, de the telescope, moving upon 
obje ected that, owing to the narrowness | the centre of a graduated circular table, f f. 
fthe metallic strip, it was not well calcu- It was absolutely necessary to have fixed 
ted to make an impression on the eye when | points of reference, that all the observations 
he light emitted was feeble, and that we might be brought to a common standard of 
ight not to take the dilatations given by comparison. I expected to use the Fraun- 
index as representing the uniform tem- | hofer lines for this purpose, and was not a 
perature of the whole platinum, which must little surprised to find that they are not to 
cessarily be colder near its points of sup- be seen in the spectrum of ignited solid bod- 
rt, on account of the conducting power ies. Thus was discovered one of the fun- 
{the metals to which it was attached. damental facts in spectrum analysis, a fact 
Physiological considerations might also | that has become of the highest importance 
ead to a suspicion that the self-luminous in astronomy, as furnishing a means for de- 
emperature must vary as estimated by dif- termining the physical condition of the 
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ri 
ivenly bodies, and a test for the nebular 
hypothesis. An ignited solid will give a 
° ontinuous spectrum, o1 one devoid of fixed 
nes; an ignited gas will give a discontin- 
uous spectrum, one broken up by lines, or 
bands, or spaces. 

About twe nty years subse que ntly to this 
discovery, Mr. Huggins (1864) made an ex- 
amination of a nebula in the constellation 
of Draco It proved to be gaseous. Sub- 
sequently, of sixty nebule examined, nine- 
teen gave discontinuous or gaseous spectra, 
the reé mainder continuous ones. 

It may therefore be admitted that phys- 

il evidence has through this means been 

ned demonstrating the existence of 
ist masses of matter in a gaseous condi- 
5 tion, and at a temperature of incandescence. 
ty rhe nebular hypothesis of Laplace and Her- 
j schel has thus a firm basis. 
; Since there are thus no fixed lines in the 
% light of incandescent solids, such as there are 
; in the sunshine and daylight, I therefore pre- 
viously determined the position of the fixed 
lines in a speetrum formed by a ray of re- 
flected daylight, which passed through a 
slender fissure, occupying exactly the posi- 
tion subs« quently to be occ upied by the in- 
candescent platinum. The reference spec- 
trum thus introduced is now adopted in all 
spectroscopic observations. Fig. 4, (1) rep- 
) Eh } H 
1 | Daylight 
1440 
tae 
WV = " 
a a Se ee Le) uyplt 
A Fic. 4 





resents the result it gives, the solar fixed 


being designated by the letters then 
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The strip of platinum wa 
placed in the position of t] 
which had given the spectrum 
resented at (1), and its tempe1 
was raised by the passage of 
taic current. Though the meta 
be distinctly seen by the nake 
when the 
about 1000° F., yet the 


passing the prism and teles 


temperature had rv 


loss of 
so great that it was necessary ti 
the temperature to 1210° before 

isfactory observation could be 1 
At this degres the spectrum ext 
from the position of the fixed ling 
the red almost as far as the li 
the green, the colors present being red 
ange, and a tint which may be designat 


gray. There was nothing answering t 
low. The rays first visible through t 


paratus may therefore be designated as 
the former comme 
at the line B, and the latter continuing 


and greenish-gray ; 


The voltaic current was now increa 
and the temperature rose to 1825 7 
red end of the spectrum remained nearly 


as before, but the more ré frangible r re 
ity reached the position of the little t 
line d. Traces of yellow were now vis 
and, with a certain degree of distinctness 
the red, orange, yellow, green, and a fri 
of blue could be seen; (4) shows the resu 

The temperature was now carried to 144 
The red extremity appeared to be advan 
toward the line A, the blue had und 
a well-marked increase. It reached cx 
erably beyond the line G, as shown at 

On bringing the platinum to 2130 
colors were present, and exhibited consid 
able brilliancy. Their extent was somewhat 
shorter than that of the daylight spectrum 
as seen at (6). 

Having thus by repeated experiments as 
certained the the 
more refrangible end as the temperature 





ergons 


continued extension of 
rose, it became necessary to obtain obser 
vations for degrees below 1210°, the limit of 
visibility through the telescope. I there 
fore carried the prism nearer to the plat 

num, and looking with the unassisted ey 
directly through it at the refracted imag 
found that it could be distinctly seen at 

temperature as low as 1095 Under thes« 
circumstances, the total length could 
be compared by direct measurement with 
the other observations, and the result give 


at (2) is as 








correct as could be obtained 


The colors were red and greenish-; 





fay. 
The gray rays emitted by platinum just 
beginning to shine appear to be more 1 
tense than the red; at all events, the 
in the field of the telescope are more dis 
tinctly seen upon them than upon the othe! 


color. 


wire 


The designation of gray may be giv 
en them, for they appear to approach that 
tint more closely than any other, and yet 
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I 
he position of the ye llow and green 


» be remarked that they are occupy- 


t 


is. ‘ : ; 
ready we have encountered a fact of 
ble 


importance. The conclusion 


rises tT € 


} 


temperature of a body 
of increas reirang ’ 
to be taken b certain 
Instead of first red, 


. then the yellow rays, ¢ 


l has 


ig \ 
with 


lie 


t 
t 


1 


I 


t 


aking their appearance, in 
should regular), 
temperature 
first 
reaches from the 


ase ( 


here 


yectrum 
the 


rises, we 


moment it is visible to 


ne very l 


that it 
F, that is to say, 


fixed line 


to 


] 


equal 


rly 


iirds of the 


ne about 
whole length of the dif- 
n spectrum, and almost one-half of 


prismatic. 


is to be remarked that 


while the more 


ble end undergoes a great expansion, 


111 


ts a correspond- 
As very 
ieoretical conclusions depend on the 
f this fact, it 
forgotten that to a certain extent 1 
l from 
nereased brilliancy of the light. While 
feeb] termi- 


ie 


ther extremity ex] 


] } 
ri less change. 


ou a LI pPor 


interpretation oO must 


t 


e deception, arising 


an optica 


VS yet , the extreme 


I are 
ons may be so faint that the eye can not 


+ + 


hem, but as the intensity rises they 


“ome 
marked, and an 


the 


better 


of 


ne apparent 


] 


vation spectrum i the conse- 


is agreed among optical writers that 
human eye t is the bri 
In the prismatic spectrum 


1 11 hyt 
he LiOoW oht- 


Vé 


the 


rays. 
relationship of the colors is not 


I 


ceived, because the less re frangible are 
vded together, and the more refrangible 
But the diffrac 

colors are arranged 
of their 


ti 
vl 


luly spread out. in on 
where the 
in the orde1 
gths, the centre is occupied by the most 

nous portion of the from 


s point the light declines away on one 


vectrum, 


by side wave- 


yellow, and 
in the red, and on the other in the vio- 

t, the terminations being equidistant from 
centre of the yellow space. 

Now if the rays coming from shining plat- 


1 
1ass 


um were passed through a piece of g 
vhich parallel lines had been ruled with 
diamond point, so as to give a diffraction 
ectrum, even admitting the general re- 
ts of the foregoing experiments to be 
le, Viz., that as the temperature rises, rays 
higher refrangibility are emitted, it is 
ous that it by no means follows that the 
irst the 
power of seeing that depends on its hav- 
sa certain intensity. Even when 
umed the utmost brillianey which it has 
barely , 
that 
l be 


ecause they act more energetically on our 


visible should be extreme red. 


I 


it 


has 


is visible. 


a solar beam, it 
ht, therefore, t 
rher 


Oo expec 
} 


Si 


1oule first 


refrangibility 


refrangun 


tion 


undoubted! 


seen, 
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‘ 


VISION ; 


temperature 
, Spe etrul 


t] 


iit 


go @ partial 
x 


longation in its red e 
remity. 
In vie 
that 


0dYy TUses, 


of , I conclud- 


a as an incandescen 


OF an tnereasing 
apparent depart 
ire trom ti uscovered by an accurat 
1e@ special ac- 
tl 


hh 
us elfects are 


rismati¢ 


of the e function 


f ISlOn. 


V 
tory move- 
s of the plat- 


facts to 


ment executed by 
it tron 


in seems ing 


that 


increases with the 


tie those vibration 


follow 


this 
} 


next 


I 


investigat 10oOn 


nous 


they 


self-lumi 


ght 


tween 


1es 


bow and the li 


emit, premis! following con- 


siderations : 
ch has been traced 
I and 


ince to the suppo- 


The close analogy whi 


between tl < ght ra- 
heat 
sition that the law 
f heat from 


its rate of emis 


ié phenomena 


hi 
a body will also determine 
of hight. 
hile the temperature of 
thmetrical progression, 
if 


diant lends cow 


which regulates the es- 


Cape ¢ 


Sir Isaac New- 


on 
ton supposed that w 


body rose in an al 


a 
ping 


pro 


in- 
J he 


bY 


the amount of heat es from 


gveometri eTesslon., 


ly 


creased in al 
error of thi l 
Martin, Erxleben, and Delaroche, and finally 
Dulong and Petit gave the true law: “When 
a hot rounded by a 
medium the temperat con- 
VV of ot 
hmetrical progression in- 
ot 
gression, diminished by 
tity ~~ Te 

depends on the operath 
the exchanges of heat; 
r the 


posed is simultaneous 


S was subsequent shown 


body cools in acuo, § ul 


ure of which is 


stant, the velocit cooling tor excess 


l 


temperature In arit 


creases as the terms a geometrical pro 


a constant quan- 


introduct of this constant 


1On 


n of the theory of 


for a when 


body 


cooling und ircumstances here sup- 


ly back a 


from the medium 


recelviny, 


constant amount of heat 

of constant temperature. 
While Newton’ 

of cooling of bodi« 

ti the i 

temperature limited, 


] 


s law represents the rate 


therefore the quan- 


i 


+ ; 


t " 


en ien the range of 


and the law of Du- 
ider extent, there 


1d 


es of hea 


> 


I 


he 


resent 


and I ds to a W 
the 
to 
templated by those 
Petit, 
radiant he: 


upon 


ong 


certain circum- 
not 
Dulo1 


memoir, regare 


are in inquiry 


stances ” taken into account con 


ph losophers. ig 
throughout their 
} 
Ai 


and t 


t as omogeneous agent, and 


at ‘ 
the 
ndeed their starting-point and guide, as 


RP 
Du 


look theory of exchanges, which 


1s 


t. the progress ot 
thei 


a very simple affair. 
t 
time 


I hi 


11S department of knowledge si 
that precise 


+ modifications found in the colors of light 


e 


has shown ly the same 
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: vecur also fo1 i id, further, that the | So arranged as to throw the shadow 
Pes ‘ e length of the heat emitted depends | opaque body, such as a rod of met 
By t r of the radiating sheet. If a second candle be pl 

u l t o ) estigate the front of the paper and nearer thar 

t f é } ves of heat rays | mer, there is a certain distance 

i 1d another when the | light completely obliterates all traces 
A t. A perfect theory of |shadow. This distance is readily f 





gw ae 
r 


























os ( ourse » too must a law 
FB) 
ibe iy 1 ) V erature 
: ) I t.4 t of h 
oy é ons here the 
re ¢ Ss ill, as in these 
e it rises as high as nearly 3000° I 
Phis ( ce of s fic heat of the 
aifi t nperatures. At 
tel ratures herein employed, 
re doubt that the capacity 
for hea s far greater than that 
ita po [ therefore, must affect 
ts 1 of ( ssion, and probably 
iy t | similar considerations we 
hould b to ect that as the temper- 
e of andescent solid rises, the in- 
ens of tl lig it ¢ ted increases very 
rapic The ex ntal proofs now to 
be related subs the foregoing rea- 
fhe apparatus employed as the source of 
he ind measure of the temperature 
as the same as in the preceding experi- 
nents—a strip of platinum brought to a 
: m ture by the passage of a vol- 
i ‘ oO proper force, and con- 
cted 1 an ind which measured its 
pa 
| principle upon which the ntensities 
f the r ve was that o1 
described 
Juer, a id su “ 
ed Masso a? 
nany experime 
hat it is mo | 
4 
nethod Kno | 
Al 0 10 W en | | | 
deavor to determin b| | 
ntens s of cht by P a). 
kK DI ( { con- ra 
rasting sha or by | y 
if ofequally minated 
rface find, when 
el pres ) has been 
4 sed, that the results of re 
‘ eated ¢ pe 1ents do not accord. There 
g ! eover, the great defect that when the 


ehts ditt I lor, 1t 1s impossible to ob- 


xcept by resorting to 


———- 


Cla CONTrTIVance ‘. 
Bouguer’s method is far more exact, and 
liffer in color, that differ- 
to make the result more 


lioh# 


where the light 


sa 





nce actually tends 


It be 
there | placed at 


correct. described as follows: 


Let 


Y certain dis- 


a 


tance from a sheet of white paper a candle, | course, inversely proportional to the square 


disappearance ofthe shadow ear 
mined with considerable 
he lights 
that the 


therefore 


exactne 


are equal, Bougue1 





relative distances we 
inferred correctly that in ¢ 


ettect of a 


imperceptible when it w 


of his eye the 

S in pre 

another sixty-four times as intens 

prec ) 

sibility of different eyes, but for th 
it 


on 


ise number differs according to th: 


is constant. 
a paper screen I threw the 


} 


1) 


organ 
U} 
a rod of copper, whit 


intercept 


of 
rays of the incandescent platinum; the 
ing an Argand lamp, surrounded 
drical metal shade, through apert 
which the light passed, and the fi 
which I had found by previous trial] 
continue for an hour of almost 
tensity, I approached it to the paper 
| until the shadow cast by the copper « 


] 
The at which tl 


an 
the Siilne 


peared. distance 


place was then measured, and the temper 


ture of the platinum determined. 
The temperature of the platinum w 
raised, the shadow became more intens¢ 
i ry to bring the Argand 
nearer it Whe) 
took place, the distance of the lamp 
measured, and the temperature of 


It was necess 


before was effaced. 
again 
| platinum again determined. 

In Fig. 5, a b is the strip of is 





enited } 


num. It casts a shadow, h, of the meta 








e on the white screen fg; ¢ is a metal 


box containing an Argand lamp, the lig 


of which issues through an aperture, d, 
extinguishes the shadow on the screen. 


In this manner I obtained several series 


of results. 


accordance among each other than I 


They exhibited a more perfe 


anticipated. 
in the original memoir. The intensity 
the light emitted by the platinum is, 


hi 
I published a table of then 


( 


i 
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distance of the Argand lamp at the | taie current was passed through the plati 

the obliteration of the shadow. | num, which immediately rose to the corre 
results thus obtained proy t] nding temperature, and radiated its he 

rease in the intensity of the light o to the ft the pile. The instant this 
ted platinum, though slow at first, | current passed, the needles of the multip!] 

id as the temperatu rose | lily advancing on the 

y of the light was more | scale. he close of one minute the de 

great : t was at viation of the needle and the temperature 

num were simultaneously noted 

he voltaic current was stopped. 


Sufficient time was now given for the 


mission | needles of the ultiplier to come back te 
} 


luminous solid as its tem- | zero This tin varied in the different 


ing In greater proportion | cases, according to the intensity of the heat 


rrespond to mere d ] 


itference | to which the ple had been ¢ xposed ; lb ne 
instance, however, did it exceed six minutes 

iis in a more striking point of | and in most cases was much less. A little 
some correspondin; 


t 
{ 


experi- | consideration will show that the usual arti 
n relation to the heat emitted. No | fice employed to drive the needles back to 
us far had published results for high | zero by warming the opposite face of the 
ratul 13, or had ende avored to establish pile was not admissible in these experi- 

rh an extensive scale the principle of | ments. 
che, that “ the quantity of heat which The needles having regained their zero, 
body gives off in a given time, by way | the platinum was brought again to a given 
idiation to a cold body situated at a dis temperature, and the experiment conducted 

e, increases, Other things being equal, | as before. 

yrogression more rapid than the excess The result of many such experiments 
temperature of the first above that | showed that if the quantity of heat radi- 
second.” ated by platinum at 980° be taken as unity, 
As the object thus proposed was mainly | it will have increased at 1440° to 2.5, at 
istrate the remarkable analogy be- | 1900° to 7.8, and at 2360 17.8, nearly. 
zht and heat, the experiments now | The rate of increase is, therefore, very rapid. 
related were arranged so as to resem- | Further, it may be remarked, as illustrative 
» foregoing; that is to say, asin deter- | of the same fact, that the quantity of hea 
the intensities of light emitted by | radiated by a mass of platinum in passing 
g body at different temperatures I | from 1000° to 1300° is nearly equal to the 
ceived the rays upon a screen placed | amount it gives out in passing from com 


invariable distance, and then deter- | mon temperatures up to 1000 
heir value by photometric methods, These results furnish a remarkable anal 
this ease I received the rays of heat ogy between light and heat. The rapid 
1 screen placed at an invariable dis- | increase of effect as the temperature rises 
and measured their intensity by ther- | is common to both. 
metric methods. In this instance the It is not to be forgotten, however, that 
reen employed was, in fact, the blackened | in the case of light we necessarily measure 
face of a thermo-electric pile. It was_ its effects by an apparatus which possesses 
ranged at a distance of about one inch special peculiarities. The eye is insen 
rom the strip of ignited 
1um, a distance suffi- 
t to keep it from any 
urbance from the stream 
hot air arising from the 
tal; care was also taken 
it the multiplier itself 
is placed so far from the 
t of the apparatus that 
s astatic needles could not 
affected by the voltaic 
rrent igniting the plati- 
m, or the electro-magnet- 
action of the wires or rheostat used to 
lify the degrees of heat. 
In Fig. 6, a b is the ignited platinum strip, 
the thermo-electric pile, dd the multiplier. 
rhe experiments were conducted as fol- 
ows: The needles of the thermo-multiplier 


tanding at the zero of their scale, the vol- 
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t comprehended within certain | dwells on the fact that melted meta 
its of refrangibility. In these experi-|as lead, have the same point of 
t t is requisite to raise the tempera-|He agrees in excepting the phenony 


Imost to 1000° before phosphorescence, and those in whi 


first traces of light. | is developed in chemical combinatioy 
ler such cirenmstances | remarks that “some philosophers 
ical action | highest eminence, among them M. |] 

ce their | pose that the first light disenga 
the ther- | candescent bodies is blue, 


ana Ti 
g, because | accounted for this on the principl 

have anticipated that it | ory now universally abandoned. By 

( omple te. Cast s,” he adds, “ ought to be careful 
guished from incandescence proper 

in the foregoing | ing, which arises directly and sok 
; tween 1844 and an elevation of temperature in the 

y were published in May in the | and which always commences with 

light. 
M. Melloni, who “As to the exact degree of this 
recognized as the chief au- | ture, the objections which might by 


ct of radiant heat, read | against the mode employed by M 
Academy of Sciences at | are of very little importance. If 
led “ Researches on | pare the results at which he arri 
of Incandescent Bodies and | those that have been obtained 1} 
tarv Colors of the Solar spec- wood and Daniel, the 


difference is or 
was translated into French from | in excess in the first case, and 3° too 
d published in the Bibliotheque |in the second. The differences 


| are 
of Geneva. It was also trans- 


greater when compared with the dedu 

English, and published both in | of Davy and Sir i. Newton, which ga 

nd America. | and 635° respectively. But those nw 

and especially the latter, were obtained 
more recent scientific | methods too imperfect to be trust 

ve found a memoir by the | Consequently the number 977° F 

sor J. W. Draper ‘On the 


of Light by Heat,’ which ap- | 


ni commences his memoir as fol- 


M. Draper, must approach very clos 
degree of heat which produces the first 

to merit the attentive consider- | candescence of bodies.” 

se who interest themselves in the Melloni then describes the method I h 

progress of the natural sciences. The au-| resorted to for investigating the natu 
tl reats in a very ingenious manner some g 
tions allied to my own researches 01 
nd radiant heat. In reading this in- He dwells on the employment of : 
work, several ideas have present- | ence spectrum, which was resorted 
consequence of the spectrum of a solid 
1e test of experiment. I believe | ing no fixed lines—a discovery which 
an analysis of the memoir of M. Dra- 
ccompanied with a brief account of 


es to me, which I have submit- 


become of the utmost value in astronom 
spectrum analysis. He states the result 
I have done, will not be without in-| given in the foregoing pages, and adds 

In other words, the spectrum of the sti 


;of platinum which corresponds to the r 


ast renders them | extremity of the prismatic spectrum is 
cent, that is to say, more or less lu- 


ery one knows that heat, when it ac- 
tes in bodis S, at ] 


first very short, and contains only the le 
und visible in the dark. Is the tem-/| refrangible colors; 


but as the temperatu 
necessary to produc e this state of 


rises, the spectrum of incandescence extend 
always the same, or does it | toward the violet extremity, obtaining th 
nature of the body? In ei- | more refrangible tints, and at last acquiri: 
its degree, and what is all the colors and all the extent of the so 
‘colored lights emitted by | spectrum, except the terminal rays at t 

when brought to temper- | two extremities, which escape the observ: 
more elevated? Finally, | evidently on account of their extreme fe¢ 
lation that subsists at differ- bleness. The same cause (insensibility du 
incandescence between the to a want of luminous energy) makes tl 
ire and the quantity of light and | first spectrum appear at the red end a littl 
emitted by a body ?” shorter than the last, because the less re 

i then describes the apparatus and frangible rays of that color are, as is wel 
rocesses I had used to determine the known, so feeble even in the solar sp 
I degree of incandescence and trum that we are unable to perceive then 


for different substances. He unless they are isolated in a place that 
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dark. Much more, therefore, ought 
to remain invisible to the observer 
the luminous 
es so little energetic as are those of 


spectrum arises from 
af periods of incandescence. 
o a perfectly sensitive eye the varia- 
of length would evidently have taken 
in the direction of the more refrangi- 


s only, and all the spectra would 
commenced at the extreme limit of 
ad rays. 
It results from all these 


vhen the incandescence of a body be- 


observations 


es more and more vivid and brilliant by 
elevation of its temperature, there is 
mly an augmentation in the intensity 

resulting light, but also in the variety 
which it; 

is, too, an addition of much 
more refrangible as the temperature of 
In this 
intimate 
ry between the progressive develop- 
of light and that of heat. Indeed,” 


lloni adds, “‘as soon as I had convinced 


elementary colors compose 


rays so 


neandescent body is higher. 


re is, therefore, established an 


f of the immediate transmission of ev- 
variety of radiant heat through rock- 
ut, l availed myself of that valuable prop- 
ty to study the refraction of heat from 


rious sources, and I discovered that radi- | 


tions coming from those of a high temper- 
ture contain more refrangible 

un those which are derived from sources 
ire not so hot.” 


elements 


M. Melloni then passes to a criticism of 
methods I had used in investigating the 
vy of the increase of the lumineus and cal- 
ic radiations, according as the tempera- 
re of the source of heat is elevated. 
He adds: “ The method invented by Bou- 
ier to determine the relative intensities 
fditterent luminous sources, and employed 
y Draper to measure the quantities of light 
mitted by a strip of platinum brought to 
fferent degrees of incandescence, is the 
ly one by which we could hope for a suc- 
essful result. The method of the equality 
of shadows, well known under the name of 
Rumford’s method, would have furnished in 
the researches of the learned American un- 
certain data, on account of the difficulty of 
establishing an exact comparison between 
he accidental green tint introduced into 
the shadow enlightened by the yellow rays 
of the lamp and the red light emitted by 
ignited metal. As to the measures of 
he radiant heat, they were determined by 
he aid of the thermo-multiplier, that ad- 
able instrument which has revealed to 
sclence $0 many new properties of calorific 
radiations, and which still is rendering emi- 
nent services in the hands of able chemists 
far beyond the Alps. 
“The numbers obtained by M. Draper 
how evidently that the augmentations of 
both light and heat, though feeble at first, 


+} 
he 
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become very rapid at last, from which it re- 
sults that the radiations both of light and 
heat follow in the progression of quantity the 
same analogy that we have just observed in 
the progression of quality. These researches 
then conduct, as do others heretofore known 
on light and radiant heat, to a perfect anal- 
ogy between the general laws which govern 
these two great agents of nature.” 


I have quoted Melloni’s memoir somewhat 
at length, being desirous of showing that 
the facts I had 
of 
had been mac 


liscovered in relation to the 
bodies, had in 


le known in many differ- 


ignition and 


1347, 


ent languages, and were easily accessible to 


published 


any one interested in the subject. 

Thirteen years subsequently (1860), M. 
Kirchoff, in a memoir regarded at that time 
as the origin of spectrum analysis, and en 
titled, “On the Relation between the Radi- 
ating and Absorbing Powers of different Bod 
ies for Light and Heat,” published, under the 
guise of mathematical deductions, many of 
This 
memoir appeared in German in Poggendortft’s 
Annalen, Vol. CIX., p. 275, and was translated 
into English in the Philosophical Magazine, 
July, 1860. 


these facts as discoveries of his own. 


Among these deductions are the follow- 
ing. 
“Tf a body (a platinum wire, for example) 
be gradually heated up to a certain temper 


I quote M. Kirchoff’s own language: 


| ature, it only emits rays consisting of waves 


| longer than those of the visible rays. Be- 

yond that point waves of the length of the 
extreme red begin to appear, and as the 
temperature rises, shorter and shorter waves 
are added, so that, for every temperature, 
rays of a corresponding length of wave are 
originated, while the intensity of the rays 
of greater wave length is increased. 

“Whence, applying the same proposition 
to other bodjes, it follows that all bodies, 
when their temperature is gradually raised, 
begin to emit waves of the same length at 
the same temperature,” etc. (Draper, Phil. 
Magq., Vol. XXX., p. 345. Berl., 1847.) 

“For the same temperature the magni- 
tude (1) is a continuous function of the wave 
length, except for such values of the latter 
as render (I) evanescent. The truth of this 
assertion may be concluded from the con- 
tinuity of the spectrum of a red-hot plati- 
num wire, provided it be admitted that the 
power of abserption of such a body is a con- 
tinuous function of the length of the waves 
of the incident rays.” 

These, together with other facts, were 
presented by M. Kirchoff not as experi- 
mental but mathematical results. No 

allusion was made to the fact that the whole 
subject had been extensively investigated, 
as shown in the preceding pages, many years 


as 


before, the only reference to such investiga- 
tion being that contained, as shown above, 
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in a parenthesis, which in the original is in 
foot-n 
a histori 
afterward published by M. Kirchoff. 
AS a 


ote, and even this was omitted in 


al memoir on the subject shortly 


n @x imple of the effect of this, I may 
from the Cours de Physique de V Ecole 
jtechnique, of Paris, by Professor Jamin: 
M. Kirchoff has deduced the following 
portant consequences: 
‘ Black at 977° F. 


adiations, to which are added succes- 


bodies begin to emit 


and continuously other rays of re- 
ugibility increasing as the temperature 

‘All substances begin to be red-hot at 
the same temperature in the same inclosure. 

“The spectrum of solids and liquids con- 
tains no fixed lines.” 

Subsequently, in the Philosophical Maga- 
zine (April, 1863), a memoir appeared, un- 
der the title of “Contributions toward the 
History of Spectrum Analysis and of the 
Analysis of the Solar Atmosphere,” by M. 
Kirchoff. In this no allusion whatever is 
made to my researches. 


To complete this historical reference to 
the investigations that have been made re- 
specting the radiations of incandescence, I 
may draw attention to what has been done 
in France. 

M. Edmond Becquerel published in 1867 
. treatise on Light, its Causes and Effects 
This 
twenty years after the publication of 
my original memoir. 


(La Lumiere, ses Causes et ses Effets . 
was 
In Vol. I., Chapter IL., of that work he 
presents the subject of the radiations of i 
nited bodies as follows: 
“When the 
opaque body, such 


or- 
5D 


of a soli 
as platinum or lime, is 
produced, it is necessary to examine what 
are the luminous effects manifested as the 
temperature rises and varies by determi- 
nate degrees. Since the ignited body emits 
at a given instant radiations of every wave 
length, but the more refrangible do not ex- 
ceed a certain limit of refrangibility, de- 
pending on the degree of temperature, we 
may inquire: 


incandescence 


“(1) Do different bodies begin to emit 
light by incandescence at the same temper- 
ature ? 

‘(2) What is the increase in the intensi- 
ty of the light emitted by a given body as 
its temperature is raised, not only for each 
ray of determinate refrangibility, but also 
for the totality of light emitted ? 

“(3) How does the refrangibility of the 
most refrangible rays emitted at a given tem- 
perature increase as that temperature is 
raised ?” 

These are identically the questions pro- 
posed and solved in my memoir of 1847. 

M. Becquerel states that for their solution 
he resorted to the use of a tube of porcelain, 
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in which he placed the substances to 
apd exposed them in a furnace, | 
their temperature was gradually rais 
inspected them, as the temperatu 
through the open end of the tube 
certain the temperature, he resort: 
use of a thermo-electric couple, a 
the direct expansion of a metal (; 
as I had done. 
He found that at 950° F 


slat 


- an e) 


feeble trace of light could be detect 
observation was made in complete dar 


that as the temperature was made to | 

the colored rays increased in refrang 

and that as that rise went forward, ; 

did the intensity of each existing ra 
crease, but there were added new « 
greater refrangibility than those alrea 
given forth. Platinum, palladium, lin, 
other solids begin to shine at the same d 
gree. 

M. Becquerel invented a photometer fo 
the measurement of the intensity of 
emitted light, and thus far presented | 
sults as original. He, however, in con 
sion of this portion of his subject, ment 
that I had sought to compare the intensit 
of the light emitted by an incandescent p 
inum wire placed in the air, and also the 
tensity of the radiant heat emitted from t! 
degree at which the wire became red-hot 
the most elevated temperatures. In a tab! 
which he annexes he givesa condensed stat 
ment of the temperature of the incandes 
cent platinum as measured by its dilatati 
of the intensity of the heat emitted; of 1 
intensity of the light emitted ; and of thei 
crease of the spectrum in its more refra1 
ble direction as the temperature was raisi 
But he depreciates the credit of these res 
by the criticism that when the ignition o 
a platinum wire takes place in the air, tha 
medium cools it rapidly, and one can not | 
certain that the surface of the wire and i 
central parts are at the same instant at th 
same temperature. 

To this I reply that it was not a wire, but 
a thin strip of platinum, that I used. | 
was only one-twentieth of an inch in width 
and about as thick as tissue-paper. I dou) 
if there was any appreciable difference of 
temperature between its surface and its i 
terior parts. 

The law of the radiation of heat, as illus 
trated by the foregoing experiments with a 
ignited strip of platinum, has been appli 
in recent discussions respecting the age o! 
the earth. Geological evidence has satisfa 
torily established that the temperature ot 
the earth was formerly much higher tha 
now, and the decline that has happened 
could only have taken place by radiatio! 
into space. Considering how slow the cool 
ing now is—a scarcely perceptible fractio 
of a degree in the course of many centuries 
—it would seem that to accomplish the 


al 
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lescent, if even we go no further back | things differ little with them now, thougl 
1e paleozoic era, an amazing lapse of | that magazine long since took wings and 
ymuld be required. And if we accept | went to a better world. 
ilar hypothesis, since the original Their names are Felix and Fausta Car- 
rature must have been at least that | ter, Frederic and Mary Ingham, George and 
irface of the sun, the time must be | Anna Haliburton, George and Julia Hack- 
ndingly extended. Even if num- | matack. 
id be given, the imagination would I get the children’s names wrong to their 
vether fail to appreciate them. faces—except that in general their name is 
we have here experimental proof that | Legion, for they are many—so I will not 
cher the temperature of a body, the attempt them here. 
rapidly it cools. A descent through a| These people live in very different houses, 
number of degrees is more quickly | with very different 


advantages,” as the 
when a body is at a high than when | world says. Haliburton has grown very 
at a low temperature. Anciently the |rich in the rag and paper business, rich 
g¢ of the earth was more rapid than ponent discard rag money and believe in 
snow. Not that there was any change | gold. He even spits at silver, which I am 
reach in the general law under which r glad to get when I can. Frederic Ingham 
yperation was taking place, for the same | will never be rich. His regular income 
hematical expression applies to all tem- | consists in his half-pay as a retired brevet 
tures, no matter how high or how low | officer in the patriot service of Garibaldi 
may be. Mr. Croll, in his recent re- | of the year 1859. For the rest, he invested 
hes on the distribution of heat over the | his money in the Brick Moon, and, as I need 
oints out the bearing of these exper- | hardly add, insured his life in the late Con- 
ments. | tinental Insurance Company. But the Ing- 
Our estimate of the age of the earth, as | hams find just as much in life as the Hal- 
uced from the cooling she has undergone, | iburtons, and Anna Haliburton consults 
ist therefore, in view of these considera- | Polly Ingham about the shade of a flounce 
s, be diminished—a result insisted upon | just as readily and as eagerly as Polly con- 
many recent authors. Too much weight |sults her about the children’s dentistry. 
st, however, not be given to this conclu- | They are all very fond of each other. 
n, since it ought to be borne in mind that | They get a great deal out of life, thes 
cooling was not taking place by radia | eight, partly because they are so closely al 
into space from the earth alone as a|lied together. Just two whist parties, you 
solitary body. She was in presence of a high | see; or, if they go to ride, they just fill two 
raneous temperature, which diminished | carriages. Eight is such a good number 
er speed of cooling, and correspondingly | makes such a nice dinner party. Perhaps 
nereased the time. | they see a little too much of each other. 
Though the problem of the age of the | That we shall never know. 
th, as investigated through the changes| They got a great deal of life, and yet they 
her temperature, may not at present be | were not satisfied. They found that out 
ipable of exact solution, it must be admit- | very queerly. They have not many stand- 
ted that the time required to bring her heat | ards. Ingham does take the Spectator ; Hack- 
to its present degree must have been incon- | matack condescends to read the Evening 
ceivably long. | Post; Haliburton, who used to be in the in 
| Surance business, and keeps his old extrav- 
jagant habits, reads the Advertiser and the 
An ef all of them have the Christian 
Union, and all of them buy Harper’s Weekly. 
Every separate week of their lives they buy 
of the boys, instead of subscribing; they 
i HAVE a little circle of friends, among all | think they may not want the next number, 


my other friends quite distinct, though | but they always do. Not one of them has 
| 
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| 
| 
IN ACCOUNT. | 
i 


ofthem. They are four men and four wom j|read the Nation for five years, for they like 
n; the husbands more in love with their | to kee p good-natured. In fact, they do not 
wives than on the days when they married | take much stock in the general organs of 
hem, and the wives with their husbands. | opinion, and the only standard books you 
[hese people live for the good of the world, | find about are scandalously few. The Bible, 
o a fair extent, but much, very much, of | Shakspeare, John Milton ; Polly has Dante; 
their lives is passed together. Perhaps the | Julia has Barclay’s Apology, with ever so 
happiest period they ever knew was when, many marks in it; one George has Owen 
n different subordinate capacities, they | Felltham, and the other is strong on Marcus 
were all on the staff of the same magazine. | Aurelius. Well,no matter about these sep- 
Then they met daily at the office, lunched | arate things; the uniform books besides 
together perforce, and could make arrange- | those I named, in different editions but in 
ments for the evening. But, to say true, | every house, are the Arabian Nights and Ros- 
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Hackmatack has the price- 

Haliburton 

sh Grandville 

if the Stothard. 
the Cruikshank. 

vhich of these four I should 

as the Laureate did 

iis choice of two kinds 


has Grand- 
Ingham 
Cartel 


aceite 
, Robinson Cru 
creed, not to say epistle and psalter, 
t night, when the 


iot 
awfully, and the men were 


Ys as good a 


soe being their lay gos- 


queel that one 


election had OnE 


as that little porcelain Osiris of mine 


is blue 


yonder, Is so 


that he 
was not queer, I say, 
ime tively to Robinson 


blue 
feet it 
turned inst 


lief. 


can not 
stand on his 
that they 
Crusoe for 


Now. 


bad 


re 
Robinson Crusoe was once in 2 very 
indeed, to tomfort himself as 
well as he could, and to set the good a 


box und 
ainst 
the evil, that he might have something to 
from worse, he stated 
debtor and 


ies, thus: 


distinguish his case 


impartially, like creditor, the 


comforts and mise 


GooD. 
But I am alive 
1 « 1 
1 235 al 


,and not 
1 my ship’s 
ympany were. 


drownec 


ill hope of r¢ ery. ( 


[am singled out at But I am singled out, 
too, from the ship’s crew 
to be spared from death. 


rated, as 


worid, to be miserabie, t 


And 
oes on. 

Julia Hackmatack read this aloud to them 
if it—and they agreed, as Rob- 
inson says, not so much for their posterity 


so the debtor and creditor account 


the whole « 


as to keep their thoughts from daily poring 
on their trials, that for each family they 
would make such a What might 
of it Perhaps a partial—nay, 
perhaps a perfect cure! 

So they determined that on the ftnstant 
they would go to work, and two in the smok- 
in the dining-room, two in 
George’s study, and two in the parlor, they 
should in the next half hour make up their 
lists of good and evil. Here are the results: 


balance. 
) 


not come 


ing-room, two 


FREDERIC AND MARY INGHAM, 
EVIL. 
But the door-bell rings 
all the time. 


3ut the coal bill is aw- 
ful, and the Larrabee fur- 
nace has given out. The 
firm that made it has gone 
up, and no castings can 
be got to mend it. 


have enough to eat, 


k, and wear. 


But our friends borrow 
our books, and only re- 
turn odd volumes. 


But we are behindhand 
143 names On our 


calls. 


friends—enoug ists of 
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But the cl 
sick. The Lo 


aren are, 


We have health in our 
family. 


We 


in the world. let 


seem to be of some 3ut Mrs. H 


t Fred $200 f 


use 
ind he is 


Spend it wro 
The country has 


the dogs, 


GEORGE AND ANNA HALIBURTON 


GOOD. EVIL. 
We have a nice home in 
town, and one in Sharon, of 
piace at 
we have 
to fill 


You can not ¢ 

coffee to 

a sea-shore he sends five } 

Gau, and 
enough 


10n tramps to t 


A great many] 
whose n 
gotten. 


We have some of the nic- 


est children in the world. es W 


im 


We have enough to do, 
and vot too much. 


We have to ¢ 
to all our acqua 
ery year, Which is 


We do not do 
we want to do, i 
a great deal that we 
want to do. G 
added, ** And tl} 
help in B 
marked that out as w 


Business is good enou al 


though complaining. 


us. 


The children are all well. People vote 


were possessed, 


as if 


GEORGE AND JULIA HACKMATACK. 


Goob. EVIL. 
The plumbers’ w 
ways way 
wrong time, and 
plumbers’ bills are a 


We have eight splendid 
children. 


gives 


The furnace 
heat the house ur 
wind is at the so 
None of the 
draw well. 


We have money enough, 
though we know what to 
do with more. 


W 
chi 


We hate 
School. Them 
and the first assista 
3ut we live in that dist 
so the boys have t 
there. 


George will not have to the 


go to Bahia next year. 


Lucy said “ comme! 
yesterday, 
* vent,” Walter said * Bu 
ly for you,” and Alice sa 
“nobby.” And what 
coming we do not know. 


Tom got through with 
scarlet fever without being 
deaf. 


Jane s 


How long any m 
live under this gov 
ment I do not know. 


Dr. Witherspoon has ac- 
cepted the presidency of 
Tiberias College in Alaska. 

FELIX AND FAUSTA CARTER. 
EVIL. 

But as the children grow 
bigger, their clothes cos 
more. 


Goor, 
Governments are stron- 
ger every year. Money 
goes farther than it did. 


All the boys are good 
and well. So are the girls. 
They are splendid chil- 
dren. 


But the children get 1 
good at school, except 
measles, whooping-cough, 
and scarlet fever. 
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0D. EVIL, 2. Evi..—The twenty-one evils may be classified 
{r. Porter died last 3ut the gas-meter lies; thus: political, 1; social, 12; physical, 5; terrors, 3. 
; e and the gas company All the physical evils would be relieved by living in a 
wants to have it lie. “ | temperate climate, instead of this abomination, which 
is not a climate, to which our ancestors were sold by 
plume of Fich- But the Atheneum is al- | the cupidity of the Dutch. 
on the door- ways calling in its books The political evil would be ended by leaving the ju- 
bysomeone to examine them, and Trisdiction of the United States. 
bell and ran making us say where Mr. The social evils, which are a majority of all, would 
a rathe vet Fred Curtis’s books are, | be reduced by residence in any place where there were 
i As if we cared. 10t SO many people. 
The terrors properly belong to all the classes. In a 
decent climate, in a country not governed by its vices 
3ut our drains smell aw- | and a community not crowded, the three terrors would 
though the Board of | be materially abated, if not P' it to an end. 
Health says they do not. Respectfully ubmi itted, Feirx Carrer. 
We have to go to even- s 
ing parties among ou How they discussed it now! Talk? I 
friends, or seem stuck up. think so! They all talked a while, and no 
» hate vo. and wist 
We hate to go, and wish | one listened. But they had to stop when 
there were none. We had . YW 
sathae coe Ware: Phenice brought in the Welsh rare-bit (good 
before bed, but a little indigestible, unless 
your conscience is stainless), and Felix then 
put in a word. 
‘ith these papers they gathered all in the “Now I tell you, this is not nonsense. 
y just as the clock struck nine, and,in | Why not do what Winslow and Standish 
old Boston fashion, Silas was bring- | and those fellows thought they were doing 
n some hot oysters. They ate the oys- | when they sailed? Why not go to a climate 
rs, Which were good—trust Anna for that | like France, with milder winters and cooler 
ind then the women read the papers, | summers than here? You want some win- 
the smoking men smoked and pon- | ter, you want some summer.” 


The increasing worth- 


lessness of the franchise. 


“T hate centipedes and scorpions,” said 
y all recognized the gravity of the | Anna. 
tuation. Still, as Julia said, they felt bet- “There’s no need of them. There’s a 
ready. It was like having the doctor | place in Mexico, not a hundred miles from 
you knew the worst, and could make | the sea, where you can have your tempera- 
eady for it. ture just as you like.” 
Chey did not discuss the statements much. “Stuff!” 
They had discussed them too much in sey- “No, it is not stuff at all,” said poor Felix, 
ralty. They did agree that they should eagerly. “I do not mean just one spot. 
t to Felix to report upon the next | But you live in this valley, you know. If 
He was, so to speak, to post them, | you find it is growing hot, you move about 
strike out from each side the quantities , a quarter of a mile to another place higher 
ch could be eliminated, and leave the; up. If you find that hot, why you have an- 
lations so simplified that the eight might | other house a little higher. Don’t you see? 
etermine what they should do about it— | Then, when winter comes, you move down.” 
ndeed, what they could do about it. “Are there many people there?’ asked 
The visitors put on their “things’—how | Haliburton; “and do they make many calls? 
trange that that word should once have “There are a good many people, but they 
meant “parliaments!”’—kissed good-by so | area gentle set. They never quarrel. They 
ir as they were womanly, and went home. | are a little too high up for the revolutions, 
rge Haliburton screwed down the gas, | and there is something tranquilizing about 
l they went to bed. the place, they seldom die, none are sick, 
need no aguardiente, do what the head 
}of the village tells them to do—only he 
| never has any occasion to tell them. They 
CHAPTER II. never make calls.” 
“T like that,” said Ingham. “That patri- 
archal system is the true system of govern- 
THE next night they went to see Warren | ment.” 
1e Museum. That probably helped them. “ Where is this place ?” said Anna, incred- 
After the play they met by appointment at ulously. 
Carters’. Felix read his | “] have been trying to remember all day, 
but I can’t. It is in Mexico,I know. It is 
REPORT. on this side of Mexico. It tells all about it 
1, Numbrr.—There are twenty-one reasons for con-|in an old Harper—oh, a good many years 
ratulation, twenty-four for regret. But of the twenty- laco—but I never bound mine: there are 
four are the same, namely, the cursed political 7 9 , . 
rospect of the country. Counting that as one only, | 4!Ways one or two missing every year. I 
are twenty-one on each side. "|asked Fausta to look for it, but she was 
Vor. LIV.—No. 322.—37 


STRIKING THE BALANCE. 
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busy. I thought,” continued poor Felix, a| seven of us. Why, we shall make yy 


little crest-fallen, “one of you might remem- 
ber.” 

No, nobody remembered ; and nobody felt 
much like going to the public library to 
look, on Carter’s rather vague indications. 
In fact, it was a suggestion of Haliburton’s 
that proved more popular. 

Haliburton said he had not laid in his 
coal. They all said the same. “ Now,” said 
he, “the coal of this crowd for this win- 


ter will cost a thousand dollars, if you | 


add in the kindling and the matches, and 
patching the furnace pots and sweeping the 
chimneys.” 

To this they agreed. 

“Tt is now Wednesday. Let us start 
Saturday for Memphis, take a cheap boat to 
New Orleans, go thence to Vera Cruz by 
steamer, explore the ground, buy the houses 
if we like, and return by the time we can 
do without fires next spring. Our board 
will cost less than it would here, for it is 
there the beef comes from. And the thou- 
sand dollars will pay the fares both ways.” 


the children ?” 

“Oh yes,” cried the eager adventurer. “I 
had forgotten the children. Well, they are 
all well, are they not ?” 

Yes; all were well. 

“Then we will take them with us as far 
as Yellow Springs, in Ohio, and leave them 


for the fall and winter terms at Antioch Col- | 
lege. They will be enough better taught 
than they are at the Kydd School, and they | 


will get no scarlet fever. Nobody is ever 
sick there. They will be better cared for 
than my children are when they are left to 
me, and they will be seven hundred miles 
nearer to us than if they were here. The 
little ones can go to the Model Schools, the 


middling ones to the Academy, and the old- | 


g 
est can go to college. How many are there, 
Felix ?” 

Felix said there were twenty-nine. 


“ Well,” said the arithmetical George, “it | 


is the cheapest place I ever knew. Why, 
their Seniors get along for three hundred 
dollars a year, and squeeze more out of life 
than I do out of twenty thousand. The lit- 
tle ones won’t cost at that rate. A hundred 
and fifty dollars for twenty-nine children; 
how much is that, Polly ?” 

“Forty-three hundred and fifty dollars, 
of course,” said she. 

“T thought so. Well, don’t you see, we 
shall save that in wages to these servants 
we are boarding here, of whom there are 
eleven, who cost us, say, six dollars a week; 
that is, sixty-six dollars for twenty weeks 
is thirteen hundred and twenty dollars. Wo 
won’t buy any clothes, but live on the old 
ones, and make the children wear their big 
brothers’ and sisters’, There’s a saving of 
thirty-seven hundred dollars for thirty- 


| the bills till we come home. If you | * 


spend the winter there themselves 
| this temptation well resisted, they sped 
| to Mexico. 


| tarry even here? “No,” cried the inexora- 


Mert 


I tell you what, if you'll do it, Py pay 


UK 


you shall then each pay me three-qu ives 
of your last winter’s accounts, and [’ 


Ai reve 
any difference to profit and loss. But ra 
make by the bargain.” 

The women doubted if they could ), 
ready. But it proved they could. St 
they did not start Saturday ; they started 


| Monday, in two palace-cars. They left th 
children, all delighted with the change. 


Antioch on Wednesday—a little tempted ‘ 


ae 


CHAPTER III. 
FULFILLMENT. 
Sucn a tranquil three days on the Mis. 
sissippi, which was as an autumn flood, and 
revealed himself as indeed King of Waters! 


|Such delightful three days in hospitab) 
The women, with one voice, cried, “ And 


) 


New Orleans! Might it not be possible t 


ble George. “We have put our hand to th 


|plow. Who willturn back?” Two days of 
| abject wretchedness on the Gulf of Mexic 
| “ Why were we born? Why did we not d 
| before we left solid land?’ And then the 


light-house at Vera Cruz. 
**Lo, land! and all was well.” 


What a splendid city! Why had nobody 
told them of this queen on the sea-shore? 
Red and white towers, cupolas, battlements! 
It was all like a story-book. When they 
landed, to be sure, it was not quite so big a 
place as they had fancied from all this show; 
but for this they did not care. To land 
that was enough. Had they landed on a 
sand spit they would have been in heaven. 


| No more swaying to and fro as they lay in 


bed; no more stumbling to and fro as they 
walked. They refused the amazed Mexicans 


| who wafited them to ride to the hotel. To 
| walk steadily was in itself a luxury. 


And then it was not long before the men 
had selected the little caravan of horses and 
mules which were to carry them on their 
expedition of discovery. Some valley of 
paradise, where a man could change his cli- 
mate from midwinter to midsummer by a 
journey of a mile. Did the consul happen 
to have heard of any such valley ? 

Had he heard of them? He had heard of 
fifty. . He had not, indeed, heard of much 
else. How could he help hearing of them! 

Could the consul, then, recommend one or 
two valleys which might be for sale? Or 
was it, perhaps, impossible to buy a foot- 
hold in such an Eden ? 


For sale! There was nothing in the coun- 
try, so far as the friend knew to whom tlie 
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presented them, which was not for! 
scale. Any where in Queretaro; or why 
hould they not go to the Baxio? No; that 
too flat and too far off. There were 
places round Xalapa. Oh, plenty of 
ions for sale. But they need not go 
f Any where on the rise of Chiquihiti. 
Was the friend quite sure that there were 
» plumbers in the regions he named ? 
“Never a plumber in Mexico.” 
Any life-insurance men ? 
“Not one.” The prudent friend did not 
.dd, “Risk too high.” 
Were the public schools 
r district schools ? 
“Not a public school in six provinces.” 
Vould the neighbors be offended if we 


graded schools 


“ 
call? 


“Cut your throats if you did.” 
Did the friend think there would be many 
tramps f 
The friend seemed more doubtful here, 
but suggested that the occasional use of a 
<-shooter reduced the number, and gave 


4 certain reputation to the premises where | 


t was employed which diminished much 


tramping afterward, and said that the law | 


did not 
They 
which Vera Cruz is celebrated. 


object to this method. 


day a new species, even 


returned to a dinner of fish, for} 
“Tf what | 


579 
in the furnace nor a man to put in coal, ney- 
er a request to speak for the benefit of the 
Fenians, never the necessity of attending 
at a primary meeting. The ladies found in 
their walks these gentle Mexican children, 
simple, happy, civil, and with the strange 
idea that the object for which life is giv- 
en is that men may live. They came home 
with new wealth untold every day—of ipo- 


| mea, convolvulus, passion-flowers, and or- 
| chids. 


The gentlemen brought back every 
a a 
new illustration of evolution or a new mys- 
tery to be accounted for by the law of nat- 


new genus 


| ural selection. Night was all sleep; day was 


| all life. 


Digestion waited upon appetite; 
appetite waited upon exercise; exercise 


| waited upon study; study waited upon con- 
| versation; conversation waited upon love. 


Could it be that November was over? Can 
life run by so fast? Can it be that Christ- 
mas has come? Can we let life go by so 
fast? Is it possible that it is the end of 
January? We can not let life go so fast. 
Really, is this St. Valentine’s Day? When 
ever did life go so fast? 

And with the 1st of March the mules were 
ordered, and they moved to the next higher 
level. The men and women walked. And 
there, on the grade of a new climate, they 


the man says be true,” said Ingham, “we| began on a new botany, on new discoveries, 


uust be very near heaven.” 
It was now in November. 
f that ride, as they left Vera Cruz and, 

through a wilderness of color, jogged slow- 
on to their new paradise! 


Through Eden four glad couples took their way.” 


Higher and higher. This wonder and that. 
Not a blade of grass such as they ever saw 
before, not a chirping cricket such as they 
ever heard before, a hundred bright-winged 
birds, and not one that they had ever seen 
before. Higher and higher. Trees, skies, 
clouds, flowers, beasts, birds, insects, all new 
and all lovely. 

The final purchase was of one small plan- 
tation, with a house large enough f6r a little 
army, yet without a stair. Oranges, lemons, 
pomegranates, mangoes, bananas, pine-ap- 
ples, coffee, sugar—what did not ripen in 
those perennial gardens? Half a mile above 
there were two smaller houses belonging to 
the same estate; half a mile above, another 


Oh, the glory | 


and happy life found new forms as they be- 
gan again. 

So sped April and so sped May. 
its battles—oh yes, because it was life. But 
they were not the pettiest of battles. They 
were not the battles of prisoners shut up, 
to keep out the weather, in cells fifteen 
feet square. They fought, if they fought, 
with God’s air in their veins and God’s warm 
sunshine around them and God’s blue sky 
above them. So they did what they could, 
as they wrote and read and drew and paint- 
ed, as they walked and ran and swam and 
rode and drove, as they encouraged this peon 
boy and taught that peon girl, smoothed 
this old woman’s pillow and listened to that 
old man’s story, as they analyzed these won- 
derful flowers, as they tasted these wonder- 
ful fruits, as they climbed these wonderful 
mountains, or, at night, as they pointed the 


Life had 





telescope through this cloudless and stain- 
less sky. 


With all their might they lived. And 


was purchased easily. This was too cold to} they were so many, and there were so many 


stay in in November, but in June and July 
and August the temperature would be six- 
ty-six, without change. 

They sent back the mules. A telegram 
from Vera Cruz brought from Boston, in fif- 


teen days, the best books in the world, the 


best piano in the world, a few boxes of col- 


round them to whom their coming was a 


ery day drank in of the infinite elixir. 
| But June came. 


| new being, that they lived in love, and ev- 


The mules are sent for 
|again. Again they walked a quarter of a 
| mile. And here in the little whitewashed 
| cottage, with only a selection from the books 
| 


ors for the artists, a few reams of paper, and | below, with two guitars and a flute in place 


a few dozen of pencils for the men. 


And | 
then began four months of blessed life. Nev- 


of the piano—here they made ready for three 
| weeks of June. Only three weeks; for on 


er a gas bill nor a water leak, never a crack | the 29th was the Commencement at Antioch, 
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and Jane and Walter and Florence were to 
take their degrees. There would need five 
days from Vera Cruz to reach them. And 
so this summer was to be spent in the North 
with them, before October should bring all 
the children and the parents to the land of 
the open sky. 
the Ist and the 22d, in which all the pic- 
tures must be finished, Ingham’s novel must 
be revised, Haliburton’s articles completed, 
the new invention for measuring power must 
be gauged and tested, the dried flowers must 
be mounted and packed, the preserved fruits 
must be divided for the Northern friends. 
Three happy weeks of life eventful, but life 
without crowdu and, above all, without 
interruption. 


or 
1p 


“Think of it,” cried Felix, as 
they took their last walk among the lava 
crags, “the door-bell has not rung all this 
last winter!” 


“*This happy old king 
On his gate he did swing, 


Because there was never a door-bell to ring. 


This was Julia’s impromptu reply. 


——_—~.>—_—. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HOME AGAIN, 


So came one more journey. 
not go and come without this musty steam- 
er, these odious smells, this food for dogs, 
and this surge—ah, how remorseless !—of 
the cruel sea? 

But even this will end. 


Stars and Stripes! 


Once more the 
A land of furnaces and 
of water-pipes, a land of beggars and of 
caucuses, a land of gas-meters and of liars, 
a land of pasteboard and of cards, a land of 
etiquettes and of bad spelling, but still their 
country! A land of telegraphs, which told 
in an instant, as they landed on the levee, 
that all the twenty-nine were well, and 
begged them to be at the college on Tues- 
day evening, so as to see Much Ado about 
Nothing. For at Antioch they act a play the 
night Commencement. A land of 
Pullman’s palace-cars. And lo! they se- 
cured sections 5 and 6,7 and 8, in the “ May- 
flower.” 


before 


friend, and to give a basket of guavas to an- 
other, and then whir for Cincinnati and 
Xenia and Yellow Springs! 

How beautiful were the live-oaks and the 
magnolias! How fresh the green of the 
cotton! How black the faces of the little 
negroes, and how beyond dispute the per- 
fume of the baked pea-nuts at the stations 
where sometimes they had to stop for wood 
and water! Even the heavy pile of smoke 
above Cincinnati was golden with the hopes 
of a new-born day as they rushed up to the 
Ohio River, and as they crossed it. And 
then, the land of happy homes! 
nist who said to me that the most favored 


Three busy weeks between | 


| terday.” 


Why can we 


Just time to kiss the baby of one | 


t was Kap- | 
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places in the world were the larger villa 

in Ohio. He had gone every where. ;, 4 
Xenia, and a perfect breakfast at the "i 
tion, then the towers of Antioch, the 
twenty-nine children waving their handker 
chiefs as the train rushes in! 5 

How much there was to tell, to s) 

ask for,and to see! How much pleast 

they gave with their cochineal, thei; man- 
goes, their bananas, their hat-bands for ¢} 

boys, and their fans for the girls! Yes: 
how much more they took from nut-)roy 
faces, from smiles beaming from ear to ea 
from the boy so tall that he looked Raw 
upon his father, from the girl so womanly 
that you asked if her mother were nm 
querading. 


t mas 
“You rascal Ozro, you do 1 
pretend that those trowsers were made 
you? Why, my boy, you disgrace the f 


lan 


\ly.” “T hope not, papa; I had ninety~ 
|in the botany examination, passed wit) 
| honors in Greek, and we beat the Bucl 


Club to nothing in the return match yes. 
“You did, you little begga 
the proud papa replied. “You ran all tly 


| better, I suppose, because you had not 


ing to trip you.” And so on, and so 


| The children did not live in paradise, 
| haps, but this seems very like tl 


come! 

And after commencements and the ] 
ident’s party, up to the Yellow Springs | 
form came two unusual palaces, special! 
engaged. And one was named the “ Valpa- 


|raiso,” and the other, as it happened, t 


“Bethlehem.” And they took all the ch 
dren, and by good luck Mrs. Tucker was ¢ 
ing also, and three or four of the colleg 
girls, and they took them. So there were 
forty-two in all. And they sped and sped 
without change of cars, save as Bethlehem 


| visited Paradise and Paradise visited Beth 


lehem, till they came to New Salem, whi 
is the station men buy tickets for when 
they would go to the beach below Quono- 
chontaug, where the eight and the twenty 
nine were to make their summer home | 
fore the final emigration. 

They do not live at Quonochontaug 
but to that post-office are their letters 
sent. They live in a hamlet of their own, 
known to the neighbors as the Little Gau 
Four large houses, whitewashed without 
and within, with deep piazzas all around, 
the roofs of which join the roofs of th 
houses themselves, and run up on all sides 
to one point above the centre. In each 


| house a hall some twenty feet by fifty, and 


in the hall—what is not in the hall ?—may- 
be a piano, maybe a fish-rod, maybe a riile 
or a telescope, a volume of sermons or a 
volume of songs, a spinning-wheel, or a gui- 
tar, or a battledore. You might ask wide- 
ly for what you needed, for study or for 
play, and you would find it, though it were 
a deep divan of Osiit or a chibouque from 





tamboul—you would find it in one of these | 


mle whitewashed halls. 
‘ittle Gau is so near the sea-shore that 
ry day they go down to the beach to 
pathe, and the beach is so near the Gulf 


tream that the swim is—well, perfection. | 


first day the ladies would not 
They had the trunks to open, they 

,and the closets to arrange. And the 
nr men and the fourteen boys went to that 
hof baths alone. And as Felix, the cyn- 


ll, the 


crumbler, ran races naked on the beach | 


vith his boy and the boy beat him, even 
Felix was heard to say, “How little man 
needs here below to be perfectly happy !” 
And at the Little Gau they spent the 
months from the Fourth of July to the 13th 
ober—two great days in history— 
vetting ready for Mexico. New sewing- 
machines were bought, and the fall of the 
stream from the lake was taught to run the 


of Oct 


for 
LOT 


a country which needs none; no end of 
memoranda made for the last purchases; no 
nd of lists of books prepared, which they 
ild read in that land of leisure. And on 
14th of October, with a passing sigh, 
ows and horses and neighbors and beaches 
ilmost to sun and moon, which had smiled 


so much happiness, and went back to | 


Boston to make the last bargains, to pay 
last bills, and to say the last good-byes. 


After one day of bill-paying and house-ad- 


vertising and farewelling, they met at Ing- | 


ham’s to “tell their times.” And Julia told 

of her farewell call on dear Mrs. Blake. 
‘The saint 

is well as she did. 


” 


But it was just lovely 
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|} all about her son’s family in Hong-Kong. 


ey bade good-by to boats and dogs and | 


said she; “she does not see | 
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there. There was the great bronze Japa- 


|nese stork, which seemed so friendly, and 


the great vases, and her flowers as fresh 
as ever, and her books every where. She 
found something for Tom and Maud to play 
with, just as she used to for Ben and Hor- 
And we sat and talked of Mexico and 
Antioch and every thing. I asked her if her 
eyes troubled her, and I was delighted be- 
cause it seems they do not trouble her at 
all. She told all about Swampscot and her 
grandchildren. I asked her if the dust nev- 
er troubled them on Gladstone Street, but 
she says it does not at all; and she told 
I 
asked her if the failure of Rupee and Lac 
annoyed them, and she said not at all, and 
I was so glad, for I had been so afraid for 
them; and then she told about how much 
they were enjoying Macaulay. Then I ask- 


ace, 


| a ge 
| ed her if the new anvil factory on the other 
dles. No end of clothing was got ready | 


side of the street did not trouble her, and 
she said not at all. And when I said, ‘ How 
can that be? she said, ‘Why, Julia dear, we 
do not let these things trouble us, don’t you 
If I were you, I would not let such 


” 


see, 
things trouble me.’ 
George Haliburton laid down his knife as 
Julia told the story. “Do you remember 
Rabia at Mecca?” 
Yes, they all remembered Rabia at Mecca: 


| “© heart, weak follower of the weak, 
That thon shouldst traverse land and s 
In this far place that God to seek 

| Who long ago had come to thee!” 

“Why should we not stay here, and not 
| let these things trouble us ?” 
Why not, indeed ? 

And they staid. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
HARD 
JEFORE 


AND SOFT. 


very long it was 
upon Miss Sylvester with a large contempt. 
But while this raised my opinion of his 


judgment, it almost deprived me of a great 


relieft—the relief of supposing that he wish- | 
ed his grandson to marry this Pennsylvania. | 
For although her father, with his pigs and | 


cattle, and a low sort of hostelry which he 
kept, could settle “a good pile of dollars” 
ipon her, and had kept her at the “learned- 
est ladies’ college” even in San 
till he himself trembled at her erudition, 
still it was scarcely to be believed that a 


man of the Sawyer’s strong common-sense | 


and disregard of finery would ever accept 


for his grandchild a girl made of affectation, | 
And one day, quite | 


vulgarity, and conceit. 
in the early spring, he was so much vexed 


manifest | 
) enough that Mr. Gundry looked down | 


Francisco | 


| with the fine lady’s airs that he left no 
| doubt about his meaning. 

| Miss Sylvester was very proud of the fig- 
ure she made on horseback; and having 
been brought up, perhaps as a child, to ride 
after pigs and so on, she must have had fine 
opportunities of acquiring a graceful style 
of horsemanship. And she dashed 
through thick and thin in a most command- 
ing manner, caring no more for a snow-drift 
than ladies do for a scraping of the road. 
No one with the least observation could 
doubt that this young woman was extreme- 
ly anxious to attract Firm Gundry’s notice ; 
and therefore, on the day above spoken of, 
once more she rode over, with her poor fa- 
ther in waiting upon her as usual. 

Now I know very well how many faults I 
have, and to deny them has never been my 
practice; but this is the honest and earnest 
truth, that no smallness of mind, or narrow- 
ness of feeling, or want of large or fine senti- 


now 
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ments made me bolt my door when that girl | 
was in the house. I simply refused, after | 
seeing her once, to have any thing more to | 
say to her; by no means beeause of my birth 
and breeding (which are things that can be 
most easily waived when the difference is 
acknowledged), nor yet on account of my 
being brought up in the company of ladies, 
nor even by reason of any dislike which her 
bold brown eyes put into me. My cause 
was sufficient and just and wise. I felt my- 
self here as a very young girl, in safe and 
pure and honest hands, yet thrown on my 
own discretion, without any feminine guid- 
whatever. And I had learned enough 
from the wise French sisters to know at a 
glance that Miss Sylvester was not a young 


woman who would do me good. 

Even Uncle Sam, who was full of thought 
and delicate care about me, so far as a man 
can understand, and so far as his simple 
shrewdness went, in spite of all his hospi- 
table ways and open universal welcome, 
though he said not a word (as on such a 
point he was quite right in doing)—even 
he, as I knew by his manner, was quite con- 
tent with my But Firm, being | 
young and in many ways stupid, made a 
of it. And, of course, Miss 

ter made a great one. 

‘Oh, I do declare, I am going away,” 
through my open window I heard her ex- 
claim in her sweetly affected tone, at the 
end of that long visit, “ without even hav- 
ing the honor of saying a kind word to your 
young visitor. Do not wait for me, papa; 
I must pay my devoirs. Such a distinguish- 
ed and travelled person can hardly be af- | 
flicted with mauvaise honte. Why does she 
? All the French 


people do; and she is so French! Let me 


” 


decision. 


» grievance 


not rush to embrace me 
see her, for the sake of my accent 

“We don’t want no French here, ma’am,” 
replied Uncle Sam, as Sylvester rode off, 
“and the young lady wants no Doctor 
Hunt. Her health is as good as your own, | 
and you never catch no French actions from 
her. If she wanted to see you, she would 
‘a come down.” 

“Oh, now, this is too barbarous! Colonel 
Gundry, you are the most tyrannous man; | 
in your own dominions an autocrat. Every 
body says so, but I never would believe it. 
Oh, don’t let me go away with that im- 


pression. 


And you do look so good-na- | 
tured !” 

* And so I mean to look, Miss Penny, until 
you are out of sight.” 

The voice of the Sawyer was more dry 
than that of his oldest and rustiest 
The fashionable and highly finished girl 
had no idea what to make of him; but gave 
her young horse a sharp ent, to show her 
figure as she reined him; and then gallop- 
ing off, she kissed her tan gauntlet with 
crimson net-work down it, and left Uncle 


saw. 


) of such a gal! 


| thoughts of Firm than a month’s refl 


Sam to revolve his rudeness, with th, 
of the wet road scattered in the air. 
“T wouldn’t ’a spoke to her so coarse”) 
said to Firm, who now returned from ee ‘ 
ing the gate and delivering his fa; 
“if she wasn’t herself so extra part 
gild me, and sky-blue my mouldings 
How my mother would ’a stared at tly 
Keep free of her, my 
keep free of her. But no harm to put hy 
to keep our missy alive and awake, my | 
Immediately I withdrew from ea 


|more deeply mortified than I ean tell, 


perhaps doing Firm an injustice by 
waiting for his answer. I knew not 4 ; 
how lightly men will speak of such delica; 
subjects; and it set me more agai: 
could have done. When I came to k 
more of the world, I saw that I had he 
very foolish. At the time, however, I 
firmly set in a strong resolve to do t 
which alone seemed right, or even poss 
—to quit with all speed a place which ec 
no longer be suited for me. 

For several days I feared to say a 
word about it, while equally I condemn 
myself for having so little courage. But 
was not as if there were any body to help 


| me, or tell me what to do; sometimes I was 


bold with a surety of right, and then aga 
I shook with the fear of being wrong 
cause, through the whole of it, I felt ho 


| wonderfully well I had been treated, and 


what a great debt I owed of kindness; and 
it seemed to be only a nasty little l 
which made me so particular. And being 
so unable to settle for myself, I waited for 
something to settle it. 

Something came, in a way which I had 
not by any means expected. I had told 
Suan Isco how glad I was that Firm |! 
fixed his liking steadily upon Miss Sy] 
ter. If any woman on earth could be trust- 
ed not to say a thing again, that one was 
this good Indian. Not only because of het 
provident habits, but also in right of th 
difficulty which encompassed her 
language. But she managed to get over 
both of these, and to let Mr. Ephraim know, 
as cleverly as if she had lived in drawing- 
rooms, whatever I had said about him. She 
did it for the best; but it put him in a rage, 
which he came at once to have out with me 

“ And so, Miss Erema,” he said, throwi! 
down his hat upon the table of the little 
parlor, where I sat with an old book of Nor- 
man ballads, “I have your best wishes, then, 
have I; for a happy marriage with Miss Syl- 


h our 


vester ?” 


I was greatly surprised at the tone of his 
voice, while the flush on his cheeks and the 
flash of his eyes, and even his quick heavy 
tread, showed plainly that his mind was a 
little out of balance. He deserved it, hov 
ever, and I could not grieve. 
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. You have my best wishes,” I replied, de- 
ily, “for any state ol life to which you 
be called. You could scarcely expect 


less of me than that.” 


How kind you are! But do you really 
that I should marry old Sylvester's 


Firm, as he asked this question, looked so 


rly reproachful (as if he were saying, 


vou wish to see me hanged ?’), while 

: eyes took a form which reminded me so 

the Sawyer in a furious puzzle, that it 

mpossible for me to answer as lightly 
neant to do. 

No, I ean not say. Firm, that I 

unless your heart is set on it 

“Don’t you know, then, where my heart 

‘he asked me, in a deep voice, com- 

¢ nearer, and taking the ballad-book from 

hands. “ Why will you feign not to 

know, Erema, who is the only one I can ever 

nk of twice? Above me, I know, in ev- 

ry possible way birth and education and 

nd and appearance, and now far above 

in money as well. But what are all 

? Try to think if only you 

Liking gets over every 


wish it 


these things 

could like me. 

ng, and without it nothing is any thing. 

I like you so, Erema? Is it 

» of your birth, and teaching, and man- | 
ners, and sweet looks, and all that, or even 

cause of your troubles ?” 
“How can I tell, Firm 

Perhaps it is just because of myself. 


| 
be- 


how can I tell? 
And 
do you do it at all, Firm ?” 
“Ah, why do I do it? How I wish I 
Perhaps then I might cure it. To | 
egin with, what is there, after all, so very 
onderful about you ?” 

“Oh, nothing, I should hope. Most sure- 
It would grieve me to be at 
That I leave for American 


Why 


' 
new 


ly nothing. 
all wonderful. 
ladic g.” | 
“Now you don’t understand me. I mean, 
of course, that you are wonderfully good 
and kind and clever; and your eyes, I am | 
sure, and your lips and smile, and all your 
other features—there is nothing about them 
that can be called any thing else but won- 
derful.” 
“ Now, Firm, how exceedingly foolish you 
I did hope that you knew better.” 
“Erema, I never shall know better. I 
never can swerve or change, if I live to be a 
hundred and fifty. You think me presump- | 
tuous, no doubt, from what you are brought 
up to. And you are so young that to seek 
to bind you, even if you loved me, would be 
an unmanly thing. But now you are old 
enough, and you know your own mind sure- 
ly well enough, just to say whether you feel 
as if you could ever love me as I love you.” 
He turned away, as if he felt that he had 
no right to press me so, and blamed himself 
for selfishness; and I liked him better for 


. ' 
are? 


doing that than for any thing he had done | 
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before. Yet I knew that I ought to speak 
clearly, and though my voice was full of 
tears, I tried. 

“Dear Firm,” I said, as I took his hand 
and strove to look at him steadily, “I like 
and admire you very much; and by-and-by 

by-and-by, I might, that is, if you did 
not hurry me. Of all the obstacles you 
have mentioned, none is worth considering. 
Iam nothing but a poor castaway, owing 
my life to Uncle Sam and you. But 
thing there is which could never be got 
over, even if I felt feel toward me. 
Never can I think of little matters, or of 
turning my thoughts to 


one 
as you 


to any such things 
as you speak of, as long as a vile reproach 
and wicked imputation lies on me. And 
before even that, I have to think of my 
father, who gave his life for me. Firm, I 
have been here too long delaying, and wast 
ing my time in trifles. I ought to have 
in Europe long ago. If I am old 
enough for what you talk of, I am old 


enough to do my duty. If Iam old enough 


been 


| for love, as it is called, Iam old enongh for 


hate. I have more to do with hate than 
love, I think.” 

“ Erema,” cried Firm, “ 
are! 


what a puzzle you 
I never even dreamed that you could 
You are enough to frighten 
Uncle Sam himself.” 

“If I frighten you, Firm, that is quite 
You see now how vain it is to say 


be so fierce. 


enough. 
another word 

a not any thing of t 
Come back, and look at me quite calmly.” 

Being frightened at the way in which I 
had spoken, and having passed the prime 
of it, l obeyed him in a moment, and came 
up gently and let him look at me to his lik- 
ing. For little as I thought of such things 
till now, I seemed already to know more 
about them, or at least to wonder—which 
is the stir of the curtain of knowledge. I 
did not say any thing, but labored to think 
nothing and to look up with unconscious 
eyes. But Firm put me out altogether by 
his warmth, and made me flutter like a stu- 
pid little bird. 

“My darling,” he said, smoothing back my 
hair with a kindness such as I could not re- 


do see he sort 


sent, and quieting me with his clear blue 


eyes, “ you are not fit for the stormy life to 
which your high spirit is devoting you. 
You have not the hardness and bitterness 
of mind, the cold self-possession and con- 
tempt of others, the power of dissembling 
and the iron will—in a word, the funda- 
mental nastiness, without which you never 
could get through such a job. Why, you 
can not be contemptuous even to me!” 

“T should hope not. I should earn your 
contempt, if I could.” 

“There, you are ready to cry at the 
thought. Erema, do not mistake yourself. 
Remember that your father would never 
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have wished it—would have given his life 
ten thousand times over to prevent it. Why 
did he bring you to this remote, inaccessible 
part of the world except to save you from fur- 
ther thought ofevil? He knew that we list- 
en to no rumors here, no social scandals, or 

but we value people as we 
meant this to be a haven for 


malignant lies; 
find them. He 
you; and so it shall be if you will only rest; 
and you shall be the queen of it. Instead 
of redressing his memory now, you would 
only distress his spirit. What does he care 
for the world’s gossip now? But he does care 
for your happiness. I am not old enough 
to tell you things as I should like té tell 
them. I wish I could—how I wish I could! 
It would make all the difference to me.” 

“Tt would no difference, Firm, to 
me; because I should know it was selfish- 
Not selfishness of yours, I mean, for 
you never could be selfish; but the vilest 
selfishness of mine, the same as starved my 
father. You not see things I see 
them, or else you wuld not talk so. When 
you know that a thing is right, you do it. 
Can you tell me otherwise? If you did, I 
should despise you.” 


make 


ness, 


can as 


“Tf you put it so, [can say no more. 
will leave us forever, Erema ?” 
If the good God wills 
it, I will come back when my work is done. 
Forgive me, dear Firm, and forget me.” 
“There is nothing to forgive, Erema; but 
a great deal I never can hope to forget.” 


You 


“No, not forever. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


OUT OF THE GOLDEN GATE. 


LIttLEe things, or what we call little, al- | 


ways will come in among great ones, or at 
least among those which we call great. Be- 
fore I passed the Golden Gate in the clipper 
ship Bridal Veil (so called from one of the Yo- 
semite cascades) I found out what [had long 
wished to know—why Firm had a crook- 
At least, it could hardly be called 
crooked if any body looked aright at it; 
but still it departed from the bold straight 
line which nature must have meant for it, 
every thing else about him being as straight 
as could be required. This subject had trou- 
bled me more than once, though of course it 
had nothing whatever to do with the point 
of view whence I regarded him. 

Suan Isco could not tell me, neither could 
Martin of the mill; I certainly could not 
ask Firm himself, as the Sawyer told me to 
do when once I put the question, in despair, 
to him. But now, as we stood on the wharf 
exchanging farewells, perhaps forever, and 
tears of anguish were in my eyes, and my 


ed nose. 


unexpected light was thrown on the curva- 
ture of Firm’s nose. 


For a beautiful girl, of about my ow 
and very nicely dressed, came up and spok; 
to the Sawyer (who stood at my side), ay 
then, with a blush, took his grandson’s h 
Firm took off his hat to her very polite 
but allowed her to see perhaps by his ma, 
ner that he was particularly engaged 
now; and the young lady, with a q 
glance at me, walked off to rejoin her part 
But a garrulous old negro servant, w) 
seemed to be in attendance upon her, ry 
up and caught Firm by his coat, and peer 
up curiously at his face. 

“How young massa’s poor nose d 
time? How him feel, spose now in 
he inquired, with a deferential grin. “ Young 
massa ebber able take a pinch of good snufi 
He! he! missy berry heavy den? Mi 
learn to dance de nose polka den ?” 

“What on earth does he mean?’ 
not help asking 


> 


Lh age 


ind 


’T cor 
in spite of our sorrow 
farewell, as the negro went on with sund; 
other jokes and ecackles at his own fa 
tiousness. And then Uncle Sam, to diy 
my thoughts, while I waited for signal t 
say good-by, told me how Firm got a slig 
twist to his nose. 

Ephraim Gundry had been well tanght, 
all the common things a man should lear 
at a good quiet school at Frisco, which dis- 
tinguished itself from all other schools } 
not calling itself a college. And when } 
was leaving to begin home life, with 
much put into him as he could manag 
for his nature was not bookish—when | 
was just seventeen years old, and tali a 
straight and upright, but not set into great 
bodily strength, which, could not yet be ex- 
pected, a terrible fire broke out in a great 


block of houses newly occupied, over against 


the school-house front. Without waiting 
for master’s leave or matron’s, the boys, in 
the Californian style, jumped over the fen- 
cing and went to help. And they found a 
great crowd collected, and flames flaring out 
of the top of the house. At the top of the 
house, according to a stupid and therefore 
general practice, was the nursery, made of 
more nurses than children, as often happens 
with rich people. The nurses had run away 
for their lives, taking two of the children 
with them; but the third, a fine little g 
of ten, had been left behind, and now ran to 
the window with red hot flames behind her. 
The window was open, and barbs of fire, 
like serpents’ tongues, played over it. 

“ Jump, child, jump! for God’s sake,jump!” 
cried half a hundred people, while the poor 
scared creature quivered on the ledge, and 
shrank from the frightful depth below. At 
last, stung by a scorching volley, she gath- 


ith 


| ered her night-gown tight, and leaped, trust- 
| ing to the many faces and many arms raised 
heart was*both full and empty, ample and | 


toward her. But though many gallant men 
were there, only one stood fast just where 
she fell, and that one was the youth, Firm 
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indry. Upon him she fell, like a stone 
Tom heaven, and though he held up his 

1s in the smoky glare, she came down 
badly : badly, at least, for him, but, as her 
father said, providentially; for one of her 
«oles, or heels, alighted on the bridge of 
Ephraim’s young nose. He caught her on 
chest, and forgetful of himself, he bore 
r to her friends triumphantly, unharmed, 
| almost smiling. But the symmetry of 
important part of his face was spoiled 


ver. 
hen I heard of this noble affair, and 
izht of my own pusillanimous render- 
for verily I had been Jow enough, from 
rs of Firm’s pugnacity, to attribute 
these little defects of line to some fisticuffs 
th some miner—I looked at Firm’s nose 
ch the tears in my eyes, and had a 

it mind not to go away at all. For what 
the noblest of all things in man—as I bit- 
learned thereafter, and already had 
guesses? Not the power of moving 
iltitudes with eloquence or by orders; not 
elevation of one tribe through the low- 

x of others, nor even the imaginary lift 

ll by sentiments as yet above them: 
ere may be glory in all of these, but the 
not with them. It remains 
1 those who behave like Firm, and get 
r noses broken. 

lowever, I did not know those things at 
t time of life, though I thought it right 
for every man to be brave and good; and I 

mld not help asking who the young lady 

is, as if that were part of the heroism. 
The Sawyer, who never was unready for a 

‘ke, of however ancient quality, gave a 

reat wink at Firm (which I failed to un- 
derstand), and asked him how much the 
young lady was worth. He expected that 

rm would say, “Five hundred thousand 
-which was about her value, I be- 
and Uncle Sam wanted me to hear it ; 
not that he cared a single cent himself, but 
to let me know what Firm could do. 

Firm, however, was not to be led into any 
trap of that sort. He knew me better than 
the old man did, and that nothing would 
stir me to jealousy, and he quite disappoint- 
the Sawyer. 


1e 
tn 


W 


itness is 


ars 
lieve 


ed 

“T have never asked what she is worth,” 
he said, with a glance of contempt at mon- 
ey; “but she scarcely seems worth looking 
at, compared—compared with certain oth- 


In the distance I saw the young lady 
again, attempting no attraction, but walk- 

g along quite harmlessly, with the talka- 
tive negro after her. It would have been 
below me to pursue the subject, and I wait- 
ed for others to re-open it; but I heard no 
iore about her until I had been for more 


han a week at sea, and was able again to 


n 
+} 
¢ 
A 


el interest. Then I heard that her name 
was Annie Banks, of the firm of Heniker, 
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Banks, and Co., who owned the ship I sail- 
ed in. 

But now it was nothing to me who she 
was, or how beautiful, or how wealthy, when 
I clung for the last time to Uncle Sam, and 
implored him not to forget me. Over and 
over again he promised to be full of thoughts 
of me, even when the new mill was started, 
which would be a most trying time. He 
bowed his tall white head into my sheveled 
hair, and blessed and kissed me, although I 
never deserved it, and a number of people 
were looking on. Then I laid my hand in 
Firm’s, and he did not lift it to his lips, or 
sigh, but pressed it long and softly, and 
looked into my eyes without a word. And 
I knew that there would be none to love 
like them, wherever I might go. 

But the last of all to say “ good-by” was 
my beloved Jowler. He jumped into the 
boat after me (for we were obliged to have 
a boat, the ship having laden further down), 
and he put his fore-paws on my shoulders, 
and whined and drooped his under-jaw. 
And when he looked at me as he used, to 
know whether I was in fun or earnest, with 
more expression in his bright brown eyes 
than any human being has, I fell back un- 
der his weight and sobbed, and could not 
look at any one. 

We had beautiful weather, and the view 
was glorious, as we passed the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to what will one day be the 
capital of the world, perhaps. For, as our 
captain said, all power and human energy 
and strength are always going westward, 
and when they come here they must stop, 
or else they would be going eastward again, 
which they never yet have done. His ar- 
gument may have been right or wrong— 
and, indeed, it must have been one or the 
other—but who could think of such things 
now, With a grander thing than human pow- 
er—human love fading away behind? I 
could not bear to the glorious 
mountains sinking, but ran below and cried 
for hours, until all was dark and calm. 

The reason for my sailing by this partic- 
ular ship, and, indeed, rather suddenly, was 
that an old friend and Cornish cousin of 
Mr. Gundry, who had spent some years in 
California, was now returning to England 
by the Bridal Veil. This was Major Hockin, 
an officer of the British army, now on half- 
pay, and getting on in years. His wife was 
going home with him; for their children 
were married and settled in England, all 
but one, now in San Francisco. And that 
one being well placed in the firm of Heni- 
ker, Banks, and Co., had obtained for his 
father and mother passage upon favorable 
terms, which was, as we say, “an object to 
them.” 

For the Major, though admirably connect- 
ed (as his kinship to Colonel Gundry show- 
ed), and having a baronet not far off (if the 


even seo 





ree 
woo 


twists of the world were set aside), also hav- | 


ing served his country,and received a fur- 
row on the top of his head, which made him 
brush his hair up, nevertheless, or all the 
more for that, was as poor as a British officer 
must without How he 
managed to feed and teach a large and not 
clever family, and train them all to fight 
their way in a battle worse than any of his 


be official sesame. 


own, and make gentlemen and ladies of them, 
whatever they did or wherever they went, 
he only knew, and his faithful wife, and the 
Lord who helps brave poverty. Of such 
things he never spoke, unless his temper 
was aroused by luxury and 
and laziness. 

But now he was a little better off, through 
having his children off his hands, and by 
means of a little property left him by a dis- 
tant relative. 


self-indulgence 


He was on his way home to 
see to this; and a better man never returned 
to England, after always standing up for her. 

Being a child in the ways of the world, 
and accustomed to large people, I could 
not make out Major Hockin at first, and 
thought him no more than a little man with 
many peculiarities. For he was not so tall 
as myself, until he put his high-heeled boots 
on, and he made such a stir about trifles at 
which Uncle Sam would have only grunted, 
that I took him to be nothing more than a 
fidgety old campaigner. He wore a black- 


| cherished treasures of her life, the | 


box, and a fine cut of Colorado cheese.” 
| 


| gentleman. 
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“This lady has been robbed!” cy 
Major; “robbed, not fifteen feet be] 
Robbed, ladies and gentlemen, of the » 


of her only son, the savings of a lift of h 
est toil, her poor dead husband’s to 


u 


“Ten pounds and a quarter, gospel try: 
cried the poor woman, wringing her | 
and searching for any kind face among ys 

“Go to the captain,” muttered one s\x 
“Go to the devil,” said ay 
er sleepy man: “ what have we to do y 
it ?” 

“T will neither go to the captain,” rep] 
the Major, very distinctly, “nor yet to t] 


| devil, as a fellow who is not a man has dar 


” 


to suggest to me 
“All tied in my own pocket-handker 


| chief!” the poor old woman began to scream 


“the one with the three-cornered spots upor 
’un. Only two have I ever owned in all; 
life, and this was the very best of’em. 0 
dear! oh dear! that ever I should con 


| this exposing of ny things!” 


“Madam, you shall have justice do1 


| sure as my name is Hockin. Gentlemen 


rimmed double eyeglass with blue side-lights | 


at his temples, and his hat, from the shape 
of his forehead, hung back; he had narrow 
white wiry whiskers, and a Roman nose, and 
most prominent chin, and keen gray eyes 
with gingery brows, which contracted, like 


sharp little gables over them, whenever any | 


thing displeased him. 
drawn, close-shaven, and gleaming with fric- 
tion of yellow soap, added vigor to the gen- 


Rosy cheeks, tight- | 


eral expression of his face, which was firm | 


and quick and straightforward. The weath- 
er being warm, and the tropics close at hand, 
Major Hockin was dressed in a fine suit of 


Nankin, spruce and trim, and beautifully | 


made, setting off his spare and active figure, 
which, though he was sixty-two years of 
age,seemed always to be ready for a game 
of leap-frog. 

We were three days out of the Golden Gate, 
and the hills of the coast ridge were faint 
and small, and the spires of the lower Ne- 
vada could only be caught when the hot 
haze lifted; and every body lay about in 
our ship where it seemed to afford the least 
smell and heat, and nobody for a moment 
dreamed—for we really all were dreaming 

of any body with energy enough to be dis- 
turbed about any thing, when Major Hockin 
burst in upon us all (who were trying not to 
be red-hot in the feeble shade of poop awn- 
ings), leading by the hand an ancient wom- 
an, scarcely dressed with decency, and howl- 
ing in a tone very sad to hear. 


' 


ladies, if you are not all asleep, how wou 
you like to be treated so? Because 
weather is a trifle warm, there you lie ] 
a parcel of Mexicans. If any body | 
your pockets, would you have life en 
to roll over?” 

“T don’t think I should,” said a fat you 
Briton, witha very good-natured face ; “ 
for a poor woman I can stand upright. Ma 
jor Hockin, here is a guinea for her. Per 
haps more of us will give a trifle.” 

“Well done!” cried the Major; “but no 
so much as that. Let us first ascertain 
the rights of the case. Perhaps half a crown 
apiece would reach it.” 

Half a crown apiece would have gon 
yond it, as we discovered afterward, for the 


| old lady’s handkerchief was in her box, lost 
| under some more of her property; and the 





tide of sleepy charity taking this directi: 

under such vehement impulse, several other 
steerage passengers lost their goods, but 
found themselves too late in doing so. But 
the Major was satisfied, and the rude ma 
who had told him to go amiss, begged his 
pardon, and thus we sailed on slowly and 
peaceably. 


—@——_—_—. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
INSIDE THE CHANNEL. 

TuHaT little incident threw light 
upon Major Hockin’s character. It was not 
for himself alone that he was so particular, 
or, as many would call it, fidgety, to have 
every thing done properly; for if any thing 
came to his knowledge which he thought 
unfair to any one, it concerned him almost 


some 





; much as if the wrong had been done to 
s own home self. Through this he had 
ilen into many troubles, for his impres- 
sions were not alw ays accurate ; but they 
ht him nothing, or rather, as his wife 
“the Major could not help it.” The 
wing journals of the various places in 
h Major Hockin sojourned had pub- 


sus 
] 


d his letters of grievances sometimes, 
: absence of the chief editor, and had 
red in purse by doing so. But the Ma- 
ilways said, “ Ventilate it, ventilate the 
ject, my dear Sir; bring public opinion 
it.” And Mrs. Hockin always 

i that it was her husband to whom be- 

ved the whole credit of this new and 

rited use of the fine word “ ventilation.” 
~ As betwixt this faithful pair, it is scarce- 

needful perhaps to say that the Major 
the master. 
that, as well as his general briskness. 
all like Mr. Gundry 
undervaluing female mind, his larger ex- 
ence and more frequent intercourse with 
rsex had taught him to do justice to us; 
Lit was pleasant to hear him often defer 
to the judgment of ladies. But this he did 
more, perhaps, in theory than in practice; 
etl 


to bear on 


His sense of justice dic- 


was 
] 


tatea 
igh he was not at 


t made all the ladies declare to one an- 

that he was a perfect gentleman. 

And so he was, though he had his faults; 
t his faults were such as we approve of. 


omer 


nt 


t Mrs. Hockin had no fault in any way 
worth speaking of. And whatever she had 
was her husband’s doing, through her desire 
tokeep up with him. She was pretty, even 
now in her sixtieth year, and a great deal 
prettier never tried to look 
' Silver hair, and gentle eyes, and 
a forehead in which all the cares of eight 


because she 


unger. 


children had seareely imprinted a wrinkle, | 


so a kind expression of interest in what- 
ever was spoken of, with a quiet voice and 
simile, and a power of not saying too much 

a time, combined to make this lady 
pleasant. 

Without any fuss or declaration, she took 
me immediately under her care ; and I doubt 
not that, after two years passed in the socie- 
ty of Suan Iseo and the gentle Sawyer, she 
found many things in me to amend, which 


she did by example and without reproof. 
She shielded me also in the cleverest way 
from the curiosity of the saloon, which at 
first was very trying. For the Bridal Veil 
being a well-known ship both for swift 
passages and for equipment, almost every 
berth was taken, and when the weather 
was calm, quite a large assembly sat down 
to dinner. Among these, of course, were 
some ill-bred people, and my youth and re- 
serve and self- consciousness, and on, 
made my reluctant face the mark for many 
a long and searching gaze. 


50 


had been not to dine thus in public; but | 
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fresh grounds for curiosity, I took my seat 
between the Major and his wife, the former 
having pledged himself to the latter to 
leave every thing to her management. His 
temper was tried more than once to its ut- 
most—which was not a very great distance 

but he kept his word, and did not inter- 
fere; and I having had some experience 
with Firm, eschewed all perception of 
glances. And as for all words, Mrs. Hockin 
met them with an obtuse obliqueness ; so 
that after a day or two it was settled that 
nothing could be done about “ Miss Wood.” 

It had been a very sore point to come to, 
and cost an unparalleled shed of pride, that 
I should be shorn of two-thirds of my name, 
and called “Miss Wood,” like almost any 
body else. I refused to entertain such a 
very poor idea, and clung to the name which 
had always been mine—for my father would 
never depart from it—and I even burst into 
tears, which would, I suppose, be called 
“sentimental ;” but still the stern fact 
stared me in the face—I must go as “ Miss 
Wood,” or not go at all. Upon this Major 
Hockin had insisted; and even Colonel 
Gundry could not move him from his reso- 
lution. 

Uncle Sam had done his utmost, as was 
said before, to stop me from wishing to go 
at all; but when he found my whole heart 
bent upon it, and even my soul imperiled by 
the sense of neglecting life’s chief duty, his 
own stern sense of right came in and sided 
with my prayers to him. And so it was that 
he let me go, with pity for my youth and sex, 
but a knowledge that I was in good hands, 
and an inborn, perhaps “ Puritanical” faith, 
that the Lord of all right would see to me. 

The Major, on the other hand, had none 
of this. He differed from Uncle Sam as 
much as a trim-eut and highly cultured 
garden tree differs from a great spreading 
king of the woods. He was not without a 
strict sense of religion, especially when he 
had to march men to church; and he never 
even used a bad word, except when wicked 
facts compelled him. When properly let 
alone, and allowed to nurse his own opin- 
ions, he had a respectable idea that all 
things were certain to be ordered for the 
best; but nothing enraged him so much as 
to tell him that when things went against 
him, or even against his predictions. 

It was lucky for me, then, that Major 
Hockin had taken a most adverse view of 
my case. He formed his opinions with the 
greatest haste, and with the greatest perse- 
verance stuck to them; for he was the most 
generous of mankind, if generous means one 
quite full of his genus. And in my little 
case he had made up his mind that the 


whole of the facts were against me. “ Fact” 


My own wish | 


was his favorite word, and one which he al- 
ways used with great effect, for nobody 


hearing that my absence would only afford | knows very well what it means, as it does 
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not belong to our language. And so when | 
: d ‘ | 
he said that the facts were against me, who 


was there 
truth? 


to answer that facts are not 


This fast-set conclusion of his was known | 


to me not through himself, but through his 
wife. For I could not yet bring myself to 


speak of the things that lay close at my | 


heart to him, though I knew that he must 
be aware of them. And he, like a gentle- 
man, left me to begin. I could often 
that he was ready and quite eager to give 
me the benefit of his opinion, which would 
only have turned me against 
tated him, perhaps, with me. And having 
no home in England, or, indeed, I might say, 
any where, I was to live with the Major and 
his wife, supposing that they could arrange 
it so, until I should discover relatives. 

We had a long and stormy voyage, al- 
though we set sail so fairly; and I thought 
that we never should round Cape Horn in 
the teeth of the furious northeast winds; 
and after that we lay becalmed, I have no 
idea in what latitude, though the passen- 
gers now talked quite like seamen, at least 
till the sea got up again. 


see 


However, at last 
we made the English Channel, in the dreary 


days of November, and after more peril there | 


than any where else, we were safely docked 
at Southampton. Here the Major was met 
by two dutiful daughters, bringing their 
husbands and children, and I saw more of 
family life (at a distance) than had fallen 
to my lot to observe before; and although 


there were many little jars and brawls and | 


cuts at one another, I was sadly inclined to 
wish sometimes for some brothers and sis- 
ters to quarrel with. 

But having none to quarrel with, and none 
to love, except good Mrs. Hockin, who went 


away by train immediately, I spent such a | 


wretched time in that town that I longed 
to be back in the 
worst of weather. 


flatness of the land around (after the glori- 
ous heaven-clad heights, which made me 
ashamed of littleness), also the rough, stu- 
pid stare of the men, when I went about as 


an American lady may freely do in America, | 


and the sharpness of every body’s voice (in- 
stead of the genial tones which those who 
can not produce them call “nasal,” but 
which from a higher view are cordial)— 
taken one after other, or all together, these 
things made me think, in the first flush 


of thought, that England was not a nice | 


country. After a little while I found that 
I had been a great deal too quick, as for- 
eigners are with things which require quiet 
comprehension. For instance, I was an- 
noyed at having a stupid woman put over 
me, as if I could not mind myself—a cook, 
or a nurse, or housekeeper, or something 
very useful in the Hockin family, but to me 


him, and irri- | 


| German baron of music, with a polished 


sridal Veil in the very | 
The ooze of the shore | 
and the reek of the water, and the dreary | 


a mere incumbrance, and (as I though: 
my wrath sometimes) a spy. What ¥ 1s | 
likely to do, or what was any one likely + 
do to me, in a thoroughly civilized count 
that I could not even stay in privat; 
ings, where I had a great deal to think , 
without this dull creature being forced yy; 
me? But the Major so ordered it. 
gave in. 

There I must have staid for the s 
three months ever passed without slow st 
vation finishing my growth, but not kno 
ing how to “form my mind,” as I was { 
to do. Major Hockin came down one 
twice to see me, and though I did not 
him, yet it was almost enough to mak: 
do so to see a little liveliness. But I eo 
not and would not put up with a fright 

dc 


like a toast-rack, whom the Major tried to 


impress on me. As if I could stop to t 
music lessons! 

“Miss Wood,” said Major Hockin, 
strongest manner, the last time he cam¢ 
see me, “I stand to you in loco par 
That means, with the duties, relatioy 
responsibilities, and what not, of the 1 
tunate—TI should say rather of the be] 
—parent deceased. I wish to be more « 
ful of you than of a daughter of my ow 
a great deal more careful, ten times, Miss 


| Wood; I may say a thousand times n 


careful, because you have not had the dis 
pline which a danghter of mine would | 
enjoyed. And you are so impulsive w! 
you take an idea! You judge every bod 
by your likings. That leads to error, 


| error.” 


“My name is not Miss Wood,” I answered; 
“my name is ‘Erema Castlewood!” Whiat- 
ever need may have been on board ship for 
nobody knowing who I am, surely I may 
have my own name now.” 

When any body says “surely,” at one 
springs a question; nothing being sure, and 
the word itself at heart quite interrogative. 
The Major knew all those little things w1 
manage women so manfully. So he took: 


| by the hand and led me to the light and 


looked at me. 

I had not one atom of Russian twist or 
dyed China grass in my hair, nor even the 
ubiquitous aid of horse and cow; neither in 
my face or figure was I conscious of false 
presentment. The Major was welcome to 


lead me to the light and to throw up all his 


spectacles and gaze with all his eyes. My 
only vexation was with myself, because | 
could not keep the weakness — which 
stranger should not see—out of my eyes 
upon sudden remembrance who it was that 
used to have the right to do such things to 
me. This it was, and nothing else, that 
made me drop my eyes, perhaps. 

“There, there, my dear!” said Major Hock- 
in, in a softer voice than usual. “ Pretty fit 
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, are to combat with the world, and defy 
‘ye world, and brave the world, and abolish 
‘, world—or at least the world’s opinion! 
a goose,’ you can say, my dear; but 
‘po’ to a gander. No, no; do quietly 
by-the-bye, you have never 
i my advice.” 

I can ‘not have been hypocritical, for of 
| things I detest that most; but in good 
i: Lsaid, being conquered by the Major’s 

ition of his eyes, 
1, why have you never offered it to 
You knew that I never could ask for 


bo to 


I advise 


i 


} 


For the moment he looked surprised, as 
f our ideas had gone crosswise; and then 

remembered many little symptoms of my 
faith in his opinions; which was now grow- 

x inevitable, with his wife and daughters, 
many grandchildren—all certain that 
yas a Solomon. 


lear 


rl, though sadly, sadly romantic. 


“Erema,” he said, “you are a ¢ good 
I had 
I will 


uk with you, Erema, when we both have 


) idea that you had so much sense. 


“T am quite at leisure, Major Hockin,” I 
lied, “and only too happy to listen to 
‘Yes, yes, I dare say. 


You can do exactly as you please. 

t I have a basin of ox-tail soup, a cutlet, 

d a woodcock waiting for me at the Cos- 
itan Hotel. 

es late already. 


poli Bless me! I am five min- 
I will come and have a 
< with you afterward.” 
‘Thank you,” I said; “we had better 
»it. It seems of no importance, com- 
wed— compared with—” 
“My dinner!” said the Major; but he was 
ffended, and so was I a little, though nei- 
ther of us meant to vex the oth« 


r 
r. 


CHAPTER XX. 
BRUNTSEA. 


Ir would be unfair to Major Hockin to | 


ike him for an extravagant man or a self- 

dulgent one because of the good dinner he 
had ordered, and his eagerness to sit down 
to 1. 
he had been most frugal, abstemious, and 

lf-denying, grudging every penny of his 
own expense, but sparing none for his fam- 
And now, when he found himself so 
much better off, with more income and less 
outlay, he could not be biamed for enjoying 
good things with the wholesome zest of ab- 
stinence, 


Re og 
>) 


liy. 


lor, coming to the point, and going well 
into the matter, the Major had discovered 
that the “little property” left to him, and 
which he was come to see to, really was 
te a fine estate for any one who knew 


You are in lodg-| 


Through all the best years of his life | 


| how to manage it, and would not spare cour- 
age and diligence. And of these two qual- 
|} ities he had such abundance that, without 
}any outlet, they might have turned him 
sour. 
| The property lately devised to him by his 
| cousin, Sir Rufus Hockin, had long been far 
more plague than profit to that idle baronet. 
Sir Rufus hated all exertion, yet could not 
comfortably put up with the only alterna- 
tive—extortion. Having no knowledge of 
his cousin Nick (except that he was inde- 


fatigable), and knowing his own son to be 
lazier even than himself had been, longing 
also to inflict even posthumous justice upon 
the land agent, with the glad consent of his 
heir he left this distant, fretful, and naked 
| spur of land to his beloved cousin Major 
Nicholas Hockin. 

The Major first heard of this unexpected 
increase of his belongings while he was hov- 
ering, in the land of gold, between his desire 
| to speculate and his dread of speculation. 
| At once he consulted our Colonel Gundry, 
| who met him by appointment at Sacramento; 

and Uncle Sam having a vast idea of the 
value of land in England, which the Major 
| naturally made the most of, now being an 
| English land-owner, they spent a most pleas- 
ant evening, and agreed upon the line mark- 
ed out by Providence. 





| Thus it was that he came home, bringing 
| (by kind arrangement) me, who was much 
| more trouble than comfort to him, and at 
first disposed to be cold and curt. And thus 
it was that I was left so long in that wretch- 
ed Southampton, under the care of a very 
| kind person who never could understand 
| me. And all this while (as I ought to have 
| known, without any one to tell me) Major 
| Hockin was testing the value and beating 
the bounds of his new estate, and prolong- 
ing his dinner from one to two courses, or 
| three if he had been travelling. His prop- 
jerty was large enough to afford him many 
| dinners, and rich enough (when rightly treat- 
ed) to insure their quality. 

Bruntsea is a quiet little village on the 
southeast coast of England, in Kent or in 
Sussex, I am not sure which, for it has a 
constitution of its own, and says that it be- 
longs to neither. It used to be a place of 
size and valor, furnishing ships, and finding 
money for patriotic purposes. And great 
people both embarked and landed, one do- 
ing this and the other that, though nobody 
seems to have ever done both, if history is 
to be relied upon. The glory of the place 
is still preserved in a seal and an immemori- 


al stick, each of which is blessed with marks 


as incomprehensible as could be wished, 
though both are to be seen for sixpence. 
The name of the place is written in more 
than forty different ways, they say; and the 
oldest inhabitant is less positive than the 
youngest how to spell it. 
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This village lies in the mouth, or rather 
at the eastern end of the mouth, of a long 
and wide depression among the hills, through 
which a sluggish river wins its muddy con- 
summation. This river once went far along 
the sea-brink, without entering (like a child 
who is afraid to bathe), as the Adur does at 
Shoreham, and as many other riversdo. And 
in those days the mouth and harbor were 
under the cliff at Bruntsea, whence its seal 
and corporation, stick, and other blessings. 
But three or 
was drawn by a violent storm, like a badger 
from his barrel, and forced to come straight 
out and face the sea, without any three miles 
of dalliance. 


four centuries ago the river 


The time-serving water made 
the best of this, forsook its ancient bed (as 
classic nymphs and fountains used to do), 
and left poor Bruntsea with a dry bank, and 
no haven for a cockle-shell. A new port, 
such as it is, incrusted the fickle jaw of the 
river; piles were driven and earth-works 
formed, lest the water should return to its 
old love; and Bruntsea, as concerned her 
traffic, became but a mark of memory. Her 
noble corporation never demanded their old 
channel, but regarded the whole as the will 
of the Lord, and had the good sense to in- 
sist upon nothing except their time-honored 
ceremonies. 

In spite of all these and their importance, 
land became of no value there. The owner 
of the Eastern Manor and of many ancient 
rights, having no means of getting at them, 
sold them for an “old song,” which they 
were; and the buyer was one of the Hockin 
race, a shipwrecked mariner from Cornwall, 
who had been kindly treated there, and took 
a fancy accordingly. He sold his share in 
some mine to pay for it, settled here, and 
died here; and his son, getting on in the 
world, built 
smuggling. 


a house, and took to serious 
In the chalk cliffs eastward he 
found holes of honest value to him, capable 
of cheap enlargement (which the Cornish 
holes were not), and much more accessible 
from France. Becoming a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant, he had the duty and priv- 
ilege of inquiring into his own deeds, which 
enabled him to check those few who other- 
wise might have competed with him. He 
flourished, and bought more secure estates; 
and his son, for activity against smugglers, 
was made a gentle baronet. 

These things now had passed away, and 
the first fee-simple of the Hockin family 
became a mere load and incumbrance. Sir 
George and Sir Robert and Sir Rufus, one 
after another, did not like the hints about 
contraband dealings which met them when- 
ever they deigned to come down there, till 
at last the estate (being left to an agent) 
cost a great deal more than he ever paid in. 
And thus—as should have been more brief- 
ly told—the owner was our Major Hockin. 

No wonder that this gentleman, with so 


1 


| the dairy-farm inland, and the slope 
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many cares to attend to, had no time 
to send for me. 


ati rst 
And no wonder that w} 

he came down to see me, he was oblicea + 
have good dinners. 


For the work done } 
him in those three months surprised eyer 
body except himself, and made in old Bryn: 
sea a stir unknown since the time of 

Spanish Armada. For he owned the |} 
under the eastern cliff, and the warre) 


ft 
ground where the sea used to come, a; 
fields where the people grew potatoes ¢ 

and all the eastern village, where th¢ 
ants paid their rents whenever they { 

it rational. ; 

A hot young man, in a place like this 
would have done a great deal of misc) 
Either he would have accepted large views 
and applauded this fine communism (if }, 
could afford it, and had no wife), or else he 
would have rushed at every body headlong, 
and butted them back to their abutments 
Neither course would have created half th 
excitement which the Major's did. At least, 
there might have been more talk at first 
but not a quarter so much in sum total 
those things, however, there is time enou 
to speak, if I dare to say any thing al 
them. 

The things more to my mind (and there- 
fore more likely to be made plain to anotl 
mind) are not the petty flickering phantoms 
of the shadow we call human, and whi 
alone we realize, and dwell inside it and 
upon it, as if it were all creation; but t 
infinitely nobler things of ever-changing 
but perpetual beauty, and no selfishness 
These, without deigning to us even sense 
to be aware of them, shape our little minds 
and bodies and our large self-importan 
and fail to know when the lord or king who 
owns is buried under them. To have per- 
ception of such mighty traths is good for 
all of us; and I never had keener percep- 
tion of them than when I sat down on the 
Major’s camp-stool, and saw all his land 
around me, and even the sea—where all the 
fish were his, as soon as he could catch then 
—and largely reflected that not a squar 
foot of the whole world would ever belong 
to me. 

“Bruntlands,” as the honse was called, 
perhaps from standing well above the sea, 
was sheltered by the curve of the eastern 
cliff, which looked down over Bruntsea. 
The cliff was of chalk, very steep toward 
the sea, and showing a prominent head- 
land toward the south, but prettily rising 
in grassy curves from the inland and from 
the westward. And then, where it sudden 
ly chined away from land-slope into sea- 
front, a long bar of shingle began at right 
angles to it, and, as level as a railroad, went 
to the river’s mouth, a league or so now to 
the westward. And beyond that another 
line of white cliffs rose, and looked well till 


Of 


, 





‘hey came to their headland. Inside this 
pank of shingle, from end to end, might be 
traced the old course of the river, and to 
ndward of that trough at the hither end 
jak or lay, the calm old village. 

Forsaken as it was by the river, this vil- 
wre stuck to its ancient site and home, and 
ail ad of migrating, contracted itself, and 
t off needless members. Shrunken Brunt- 

, clung about the oldest of its churches, 
while the four others fell to rack and ruin, 
ind settled into cow-yards and barns, and 
places where old men might sit and sigh. 

Bruntsea distinctly and trenchantly 
kept the old town’s division into east and 


East Bruntsea was wholly in the Major’s 
inor, Which had a special charter; and 
most of the houses belonged to him. This 
ynership hitherto had meant only that the 
indlord should do all the tumble-down re- 
iirs (when the agent reported that they 
done), but never enter the 
for his rent. The borough had been 
lisfranchised, though the snuggest of the 
¢ fur generations; and the freemen, thus 
¢ robbed of their rights, had no power 
to discharge their duties. And to compli- 
cate matters yet further, for the few who 
wished to simplify them, the custom of “ bor- 
igh-English” prevailed, and governed the 
lescent of dilapidations, making nice nice- 
; for clever men of law. 
“You see a fine property here, Miss Wood,” 
or Hockin said to me, as we sat, on the 


ust be must 


y after I was allowed to come, enjoying 
» fresh breeze from the sea and the new- 
ess of the February air, and looking abroad 
very generally: “a very fine property, but 
neglected—shamefully, horribly, atrocious- 
y neglected—-but capable of noble things, 
of grand things, of magnificent, with a tritle 
of judicious outlay.” 

“Oh, please not to talk of outlay, my dear,” 
said good Mrs. Hockin, gently; “it is such 
n odious word; and where in the world is 
t to come from ?” 

“Leave that to me. When I was a boy 

favorite copy in my copy-book was, 

‘Where there’s a will there’s a way.’ Miss 
Wood, what is your opinion? But wait, 
you must have time to understand the sub- 

First we bring a railway—always the 
step; why, the line is already made for 
it by the course of the old river, and the dis- 
tance from Newport three miles and a half. 
It ought not to cost quite £200 a mile 
the mere outlay for rails and sleepers. The 
land is all mine, and-——and of course other 
landed proprietors’. Very well: these would 
all unite, of course; so that not a farthing 
need be paid for land, which is the best half 
of the battle. We have the station here— 
not too near my house; that would never do; 
I could not bear the noise—but in a fine 
central place where nobody on earth could 


iect 
CCl. 
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object to it—lively, and close at hand for 
all of them. Unluckily I was just too late. 
We have lost a Parliamentary year through 
that execrable calm—you remember ail 
about it. Otherwise we would have had 
Billy Puff stabled at Bruntsea by the first 
of May. But never mind; we shall do it all 
the better and cheaper by taking our time 
about it. Very well: we have the railway 
opened and the trade of the place developed. 
We build a fine terrace of elegant villas, a 
crescent also, and a large hotel replete with 
every luxury; and we form the finest sea- 
parade in England by simply assisting na- 
ture. Half London down here to 
bathe, to catch shrimps, to flirt, and to do 
the rest of it. 


comes 


We become a select, salubri- 
ous, influential, and yet economical place ; 
and then what do we do, Mrs. Hockin ?” 
“My dear, how can I tell? But I hope 
that we should rest and be thankful.” 
“Not a bit of it. 
deed. 


I should hope not, in- 
Erema, what do we do then ?” 

Well, then, per- 
haps you set up a handsome saw-mill!” 

“ Asaw-mill! What a notion of Paradise! 
No; this is what we do—but remember that 
I speak in the strictest confidence; dishon- 
est antagonism might arise, if we ventilated 

Mrs. Hockin and Miss 
the restoration of our 
the return of our river to its ancient 


“Tt is useless to ask me, 


our ideas too soon 
Wood, we demand 
river! 
course.” 
“T see,” said his wife; “oh, how grand 
that would be! and how beautiful from our 
windows! That noble 


really, now, is a 


| thought !” 


“A just one—simply a just one. Justice 
ought not to be noble, my dear, however 
rare it may be. Generosity, magnanimity, 
heroism, and so on—those are the things we 
call noble, my dear.” 

“And the founding of cities. Oh, my 
dear, I remember, when I was at school, it 
was always said, in what we called our his- 


tories, that the founders of cities had hon- 


ors paid them, and altars built, and divini- 
ties done, and holidays held in their honor.” 
“To that I object,” cried the Major, stern- 
ly. “IfI founded fifty cities, I would never 
allow one holiday. 
one day in seven 


The Sabbath is enough ; 
fifteen per cent. of one’s 
whole time; and twenty per cent. of your 
Sunday goes in church. Very right, of 
course, and loyal, and truly edifying—Mrs. 
Hockin’s father was a clergyman, Miss 
Wood; and the last thing I would ever al- 
low on my manor would be a Dissenting 
chapel; but still I will have no new church- 
es here, and a man who might go against 
me. They all want to pick their own re- 
ligious views, instead of reflecting who 
supports them! It never used to be so; 
and such things shall never occur on my 
manor. A good hotel, attendance includ- 
ed, and a sound and moderate table @héte; 
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but no church, with a popish bag sent round, 
and money to pay, without any thing to 
eat.” 

““My dear! my dear!” cried Mrs. Hockin, 
“T never like you to talk like that. You 
quite forget who my father was, and your 
own second son such a very sound priest!” 

“A priest! Don’t let him come here,” cried 
the Major, “or I’ll let him know what ton- 
sure is, and read him the order of Melchise- 
A priest! After going round the world 
three times, to come home and be hailed as 
the father of a priest! Don’t let him come 
near me, or I’ll sacrifice him.” 

“Now, Major, you are very proud of him,” 
his good wife answered, as he shook his 
stick. ‘How could he help taking orders 
when he was under orders to do so? And 
his views are sound to the last degree, most 
strictly correct and practical— 
cept as to celibacy.” 

“He holds that his own mother ought 
never to have been born! Miss Wood, do 
you call that practical ?” 

‘I have acquaintance with such 
things,” I replied; ““we had none of them 
in California. But is it practical, Major 
Hockin—of course you know best in your 
engineering—I mean, would it not require 
something like a tunnel for the river and 
the railway to run on the same ground ?” 

“Why, bless me! That seems to have es- 
caped my notice. You have not been with 
old Uncle Sam for nothing. We shall have 
to appoint you our chief engineer.” 


dec. 


at least ex- 


ho 


—_—_———_— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


LISTLESS, 


and unfavorable to my purpose, that my 
host, and even iy hostess too, should be so 


engrossed with their new estate, its beauties | 


and capabilities. Mrs. Hockin devoted her- 
self at once to fowls and pigs and the like 
extravagant economies, having bought, at 
some ill-starred moment, a book which 
proved that hens ought to lay eggs in a 
manner to support themselves, their fami- 
lies, and the family they belonged to, at the 
price of one penny a dozen... Eggs being 
two shillings a dozen in Bruntsea, here was 
a margin for profit—no less than two thou- 
sand per cent. to be made, allowing for all 
accidents. The lady also found another 
book, divulging for a shilling the author’s 


purely invaluable secret—how to work an | 


acre of ground, pay house rent, supply the 
house grandly, and give away a barrow-load 
of vegetables every day to the poor of the 
parish, by keeping a pig—if that pig were 
kept properly. And after that, pork and 


ham and bacon came of him, while another | 


golden pig went on. 


| To be sure. 


| such a thing has happened!” 
| had searcely any breath to tell us, as she 
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| Mrs. Hockin was very soft-hearted. sain 


said that she never could make bacon of 
pig like that; and I answered that jf sl ; 
ever got him it would be unwise to do 
However, the law was laid down in os), 
books that golden fowls and diamondic I ; 
must die the death before they begin 
overeat production; and the Major gqj 
Yes, yes. Let them come; 
good meat, and then off with their heads 
And his wife said that she was sure 5] 
could do it. When it comes to a questi; 
of tare and tret, false sentiment must be ex. 
cluded. 

At the moment, these things went by ny 
as trifles, yet made me more impatient. Bo. 
ing older now, and beholding what happei 


with tolerance and complacence, I am only 
surprised that my good friends were so to]- 


erant of me and so complacent. For I must 
| have been a great annoyance to them, wit 


i 
my hurry and my one idea, Happily they 
made allowance for me, which I was not old 
enough to make for them. 

“Go to London, indeed! Go to London 
by yourself!” cried the Major, with a red 
face, and his glasses up, when I told him one 
morning that I could stop no longer without 
doing something. “ Mary, my dear, when 
you have done out there, will you come in 
and reason—if you can—with Miss Wood. 
She vows that she is going to London, : 
alone.” 

“Oh, Major Hockin—oh, Nicholas dear 


r, 


Mrs. Hockin 


came in through the window. “You know 
that they have ouly had three bushels, or, at 


|any rate, not more than five, almost ever 
| since they came. 
| as I do.” 

Ir seemed an unfortunate thing for me, | 


Erema, you know as ws 


“ Seven and three-quarter bushels of bar- 
ley, at five and ninepence a bushel, Mary,” 
said the Major, pulling out a pocket-book; 
“ besides Indian corn, chopped meat, and po- 
tatoes.” 

“ And fourteen pounds of paddy,” I said— 
which was a paltry thing of me; “not to 
mention a cake of graves, three sacks ot 
brewers’ grains, and then—I forget what 
next.” 

“You are too bad, all of you. Erema, I 
never thought you would turn against me 
so. And you made me get nearly all of it. 
But please to look here. What do you call 
this? Isthisnoreward? Is this notenough? 
Major, if you please, what do you call this? 
What a pity you have had your breakfast!” 

“A blessing—if this was to be my break- 
fast. I call that, my dear, the very smallest 
egg I have seen since I took sparrows’ nests. 
No wonder they sell them at twelve a pen- 
ny. I congratulate you upon your first egg, 
my dear Mary.” 

“Well, I don’t care,” replied Mrs. Hockin, 
who had the sweetest temper in the world. 





EREMA; OR, MY 


nall beginnings make large endings ; and 

eve must be always small at one end. 
y 1 scorn my first egg, and Erema should 
} had it if she had been good. But she 
very wicked, and I know not what to 


do with it.” 

“Blow it!” eried the Major. “I mean no 

ladies. I never use low language. 

I mean is, make a pinhole at 

ea puff, and away goes two penny- 

und you have a cabinet specimen, 

vour egg is quite fitted by its cost to 

Sut now, Mary, talk to Miss Wood, if 

i please. It is useless for me to say any 

rv, and I have three appointments in the 

he always called it “the town” now 

hree appointments, if not four; yes, I 

ertainly say four. Talk to Miss Wood, 

dear, if you please. She wants to go to 

mdon, which would be absurd. Ladies 

em to enter into ladies’ logic. They seem 

able to appreciate it better, to see all 

ie turns, and the ins and outs, which no 

man has intellect enough to see, or at least to 

uake head or tail of. Good-by for the pres- 
I had better be off.” 

“JT should think you had,” exclaimed Mrs. 


each 


i 


Hockin, as her husband marched off, with | 


s side-lights on, and his short, quick step, 
ind well-satisfied glance at the hill which 
longed to him, and the beach, over which 
had rights of plunder—or, at least, Un- 
cle Sam would have called them so, strictly 
is he stood up for his own. 

“Now come and talk quietly to me, my 
dear,’ Mrs. Hockin began, most kindly, for- 
vetting all the marvel of her first-born egg. 
‘T have noticed how restless you are, and 
oid of all healthy interest in any thing. 
vord. ‘Listless’ is exactly 
what Imean, Erema. When I was at your 
time of life, I could never have gone about 
caring for nothing. I wonder that you knew 
that I even had a fowl; much more how 
much they had eaten !” 

“Treally do try to do all I can, and that 
s a proof of it,’ I said. “I am not quite so 
listless as you think. But those things do 
seem so little to me.” 

“My dear, if you were happy, they would 
seem quite large, as, after all the anxieties 
life, lam able now to think them. It 
is a power to be thankful for, or, at least, I 
often think so. Look at my husband! He 
has outlived and outlasted more trouble 
than any one but myself could reckon up to 
him; and yet he is as brisk, as full of life, 
as ready to begin a new thing to-morrow— 
when, at our age, there may be no to-mor- 
row, except in that better world, my dear, of 
which it is high time for him and me to 
think, as I truly hope we may spare the time 
to do.” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that,” Icried. “Please, 
Mrs. Hockin, to talk of your hens and chicks 
—at least there will be chicks by-and-by. I 
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‘Listless’ is the 


of my 
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am almost sure there will, if you only perse- 
vere. It seems unfair to set 
any other world till justice has been done in 
this.” 

“You are very young, my child, or you 
would know that in that we never 
should think of it at all. But I’don’t want 
to preach you a sermon, Erema, even if I 
could do so. I only just want you to tell 
me what you think, what good you imagine 
that you can do.” 

“It is no imagination. 


our minds on 


case 


I am sure that I 
can right my father’s wrongs. And I never 
shall rest till I do so.” 

“Are you sure that there is any wrong to 
right?” she asked, in the warmth of the 
moment; and then, seeing perhaps how my 
color changed, she looked at me sadly, and 
kissed my forehead. 

“Oh, if you had only once seen him,” I 
said; “without any exaggeration, you would 
have been satisfied at once. That he could 
ever have done any harm was impossible 
utterly impossible. Iam not asI was. I 
can listen to almost any thing now quite 
calmly. But never let me hear such a wick- 
ed thing again.” 

“You must not go on like that, Erema, 
unless you wish to lose all your friends. No 
one can help being sorry for you. Very few 
girls have been placed as you are. I am 
sure when I think of my own daughters I 
ean too thankful. But the very 
first thing you have to learn, above all 
things, is to control yourself.” 

“T know it—I know it, of course,” I said; 
“and I keep on trying my very best. Iam 
thoroughly ashamed of what I said, and I 
hope you will try to forgive me.” 

“ A very slight exertion is enough for that. 
But now, my dear, what I want to know is 
this—and you will excuse me if I ask too 
much—what good do you expect to get by 
going thusto London? Have you any friend 
there, any body to trust, any thing settled 
as to what you are to do?” 

“Yes, every thing is settled in my own 
mind,” I answered, very bravely: “I have 
the address of a very good woman, found 
among my father’s papers, who nursed his 
children and understood his nature, and al- 
ways kept her faith in him. There must be 
a great many more who do the same, and 
she will be sure to know them and intro- 
duce me to them; and I shall be guided by 
their advice.” 

“ But suppose that this excellent woman 
is dead, or not to be found, or has changed 
her opinion ?” 

“Her opinion she never could change. 
3ut if she is not to be found, I shall find her 
husband, or her children, or somebody; and 
besides that, I have a hundred things to do. 
I have the address of the agent through 
whom my father drew his income, though 
Uncle Sam let me know as little as he could. 


never be 
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And I know who his bankers were (when he 
had a bank), and he may have left impor- 
tant papers there.” 
that looks a little more sensible, 
bankers may always be relied 
And there may be valnable 
plate, Erema. But why not let the Major 
His advice is so invaluable.” 
“T know that it is, in all ordinary things. 
But I can not have him now, for a very sim- 


* Come, 
my dear; 
some 


o with you? 


ple reason. He has made up his mind about 
my dear father—horribly, horribly; I can’t 
speak of it. And he never changes his 
mind; and sometimes when I look at him I 
hate him.” 

“Erema, you are quite a violent girl, al- 
though you so seldom show it. Is the whole 
world divided, then, into two camps—those 
who think as you wish and those who are 
led by their judgment to think otherwise ? 
And are you to hate all who do not think as 
you wish ?” 

‘No, because I do not hate you,” I said; 
‘T love you, though you do not think as I 
v But that is only because you think 
your husband must be right of course. But 
I can not like those who have made up their 
minds according to their own coldness.” 

“ Major Hockin is not cold at all. On the 
contrary, he isa warm-hearted man—I might 
almost say hot-hearted.” 

“Yes, 1 know he is. 
en times worse. 


And that makes it 
He takes up every body’s 


+ 
t 


case— 


but mine.” 


“Sad as it is, you almost make me smile,” 
my hostess answered, gravely ; “and yet it 
must be very bitter for you, knowing how 
just and kind my husband is. I am sure 
that you will give him credit for at least de- 
siring to take your part. And doing so, at 
least you might let him go with you, if only 
as a good protection.” 

“T have no fear of any one; and I might 
take him into society that he would not like, 
In a good cause he would go any where, I 
know. But in my cause, of course he would 
be scrupulous. Your kindness I always can 
rely upon, and I hope in the end to earn his 
as well.” 

“My dear, he has never been unkind to 
you. Iam certain that you never can say 
of him. Major Hockin unkind to a 
poor girl like you ? 


that 


“The last thing I wish to claim is any 
body’s pity,” I answered, less humbly than 
I should have spoken, though the pride was 
only in my tone, perhaps. “ If people choose 
to pity me, they are very good, and I am not 
at all offended, because—because they can 
not help it, perhaps, from not knowing ‘any 
thing about me. I have nothing whatever 
to be pitied for, except that I have lost my 
father, and have nobody left to care for me, 
except Uncle Sam in America.” 

“Your Uncle Sam, as you call him, seems 
to be a very wonderful man, Erema,” said 
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Mrs. Hockin, craftily, so far as there 
be any cratt in her; “I never saw him 
great loss on my part. But the Major wen: 
up to meet him somewhere, and cam: ny 
with the stock of his best tie broken, ana 


two buttons gone from his waistcoat. 

Uncle Sam make people laugh so mune] 
is it that he has some extraordinary ¢ 
inducing people to taste w hiskey? My h 
band is a very—most abstemious man. 
you must be well aware, Miss Wood, o; 
never should have been as we are, I am su; 
But, for the first time in all my life, I dou)t 
his discretion on the following day, whe 

had—what shall I say ?—when he had lx 
exchanging sentiments with Uncle Sam.” 

“Uncle Sam never takes too much in 
way,” I replied to this new attack; 
knows what he ought to take, and the: 
Do you think that it may h 
been his ‘sentiments, perhaps, that 
too strong and large for the Major ?” 

“ Erema!” cried Mrs. Hockin, with amaze- 
ment, as if I had no right to think or express 
my thoughts on life so early; “if you can 
talk politics at eighteen, you are quit 
to go any where. I have heard a great deal 
of American ladies, and seen not a little of 
them, as youknow. But I thought that you 
called yourself an English girl, and insisted 
particularly upon it.” 

“Yes, that I do; and I have good reaso: 
I am born of an old English family, and ] 
hope to be no disgrace to it. But being 
brought up in a number of ways, as I have 
been without thinking of it, and being quit 
different from the fashionable girls Major 
HocKin likes to walk with—” 

“My dear, he never walks with any body 
but myself!” 

“ Oh yes, I remember! 
the deck. 
here yet. 
esplanade 

“ There shall be neither terrace nor espla- 
nade if the Major is to do such things upon 
them.” 

“T am sure that he never would,” I re- 
plied; “it was only their dresses that he 
liked at all, and that very, to my mind, ex- 
traordinary style, as well as unbecoming. 
You know what I mean, Mrs. Hockin, that 
wonderful—what shall I call it ?—way of 
looping up.” 

“Call me ‘Aunt Mary, my dear, as you 
did when the waves were so dreadful. You 
mean that hideous Mexican poncho, as they 
called it, stuck up here, and going down 
there. - Erema, what observation you have! 
Nothing ever seems to escape,you. Did you 
ever see any thing so indecorous ?” 

“It made me feel just as if I ought not 
to look at them,” I answered, with perfect 
truth, for so it did; “I have never been ac- 
customed to such things. But seeing how 
the Major approved of them, and liked to be 


stops. 


I was thinking of 
There are no fashionable girls 

Till the terrace is built, and the 
” 
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king up and down between them, I knew 

+hat they must be not only decorous, but at- 

There is no appeal from his judg- 
9°) 


tive. 

is there 

“J agree with him upon every point, my 

r child; but I have always longed to say 

vords about that. For I can not help 
king that he went too far.” 


for 


VEBSTER AND 

CONSTITUTION. 
than twenty ye: 
tood in the presence of Daniel Webster. 
at the great 
»,and see him in his true 
jortions. He stands out against the sky 
the past like Mont Blane among the Alps. 
comprehended, not appreciated by the 
time, him 
serene light of interven- 


THE 


more irs since we 


may now look 


1 steady gaze 


ntry in his we can observe 
ow through the 
and study the elements that con- 
stituted his greatness. His fame will never 


be less than it is to-day. It must endure 


ng years, 


¢ as the government which he upheld | 


he lived. 
A paper recently appeared in a contem- 
rary periodical reviewing Mr. Webster's 
urse in regard to the Compromise m«¢ 
res of 1850. Its object is to re-instate the 
reat Senator in the public sentiment of the 
rth. It does not exhibit him in his full- 
orbed glory. He ought now to be known 
to the whole country. He is too great to 
he appropriated by a section; he 
merica. He who in that great speech of 
March 7, 1850, compared the country washed 
by the two great oceans of the world to the 
shield of Achilles, bounded by waves of liv- 
ng silver, belongs to every part of it. It is 
time to assign him his place in the firma- 
ment of history, that the world may see 
him, and coming generations know 
to find him among the constellations that 
glow there forever. His speech on the Com- 
promise measures was delivered when an 
ungry cloud hung along the whole Northern 
sky. But it did not fling its shadow on him; 
he dared its thunders, and its lightnings only 
illumined the noble brow that they could not 
ntimidate. 
mentous occasion, but the question did not 
involve the principles 
It was not on that occasion that he achieved 
s highest triumph; it was not on that field 
that he won his noblest fame. The great- 
est speech of Demosthenes was made for 


AS- 


> belongs to 


where 


the Crown: the greatest speech of Webster 
was made for the Constitution. 
Upon the election of General Jackson to 
Presidency, the conflict as to the au- 
thority of the government over questions 
affecting the rights of the States had reach- 


eda perilous height. The Constitution, like 


its old namesake, was on a lee shore: neither 


he sun nor the stars could be seen for many 


THE 


| protection rather than a measure 


American | 


| ter 
| 


It was a great speech on a mo- | 


of the government. | 


CONSTITUTION. 


days, and the roar of the breakers sounded 
in the ears of allmen. South Ca 
about to test the strength of the govern- 
ment. The Tariff Act was believed by the 
leading statesmen of the South to be rncon- 
stitutional. Overlooking the great object 
of provi a sufficient revenue for the 
of the government by a tax upon imports, 
Congress had arranged tem for the 
protection of interests in our 
country. 


rolina was 


use 


a sy 
certain 
It was denounced as a scheme 
for 
arolina in- 
State to nullify 


Congress, and 


own 
for 
reve- 
atesmen of South C 
sisted upon the right of the 
an act of 
measures were on foot to protect the people 
of that State operation of the tar- 
iff by the interposition of their sovereign 
authority. The character of General Jack- 
son well and his purpose to 
maintain the of the government 
had been uttered with emphasis. Mr. Cal- 
houn was the Vice-Presid the United 
States and President Senate. His 
opinions and the inflexibility of his chara 
well known. At this momentous 
period a debate in the Senate, 
which was as grand, as exciting, and as im- 
portant of those great battles which 
decide the fortunes of an empire. It settled 
questions that affected the character of the 
government and involved its existence. Up 
to that time it was not at all certain that 
the government could stand. It was 
serted that a government in the 
true and high sense, comprising the authen- 
tic powers of a government—a sovereign 
government that might use its own strength 
in maintaining its authority and enforcing 
its supremacy. It was a 
to bring opposing commonwealths into obe- 
dience to its authority, a compact that might 
be dissolved at at the will of the 
parties that entered into it. Some weeks 
previously Mr. Foot, a Senator from Con- 
necticut, had moved a resolution of inquiry 
in regard to the sale of publie lands. Un- 
expectedly it gave rise to a debate that took 
a wide range. Benton, the great Senator 
from Missouri, spoke for the West, and de- 
livered a speech of much political signif- 
icance. Other Senators took part in the 
debate, and it grew in importance, as it ad- 
vanced, for months, until it brought within 
its ample compass the largest questions that 
affected the country, and arrayed parties in 
fierce conflict contending for the suprema- 
and assured mastery in the great issue 
made by the general government with the 
several States of the Union as to its powers 
under the Constitution. 

There sat at that time as a Senator from 
South Carolina a gentleman yet young who 
had entered the Senate some years before, 
when barely eligible to a seat in that body, 
but whose reputation, already brilliant at 


nue. The st 
unconstitutional 


from the 


was knows, 


authori V 


nt of 


of the 


were 


sprang up 


as one 


as- 


it was not 


league powerless 


any time 


cy 
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1 


home, had steadily increased in splendor 
th every successive year of public service 
Robert Y. Hayne. Still oneof the youngest 


wi 
members of that illustrious body, he was so 
conspicuous as to attract not only the eyes of 

30wn people, who were justly proud of him, 

t of the pe ople of the whole country. He 

is of that class of public men which South 
Carolina at that bore and nurtured 
and honored—men worthy of trust as well 
as of distinction, noble, of high culture, of in- 
tegrity, of unsullied purity, and of dauntless 
courage ; men who shed a glory upon their 
I » State, and who would have illustra- 
ted any commonwealth at any period of the 
world’s history. He believed in the doctrine 
of State rights as held by Mr. Calhoun and 
lemen of that school. Never was 
a doctrine asserted and defended by nobler 
vivoca of the 
highest personal character, they gave to the 


time 


ative 


other gent 


t brave, earnest, 


es; strong, 
debates of the period an impassioned tone 
that had not been heard in the country since 
the Revolution. 

Mr. Webster sat as a Senator from Massa- 
He was in the plenitude of his 
strength, mental and bodily ; his reputation 
already won shone with a steady lustre; he 
looked the great man; he was the imper- 
sonation of power; seated in the Senate, it 
seemed that the whole weight of the gov- 


chusetts. 


1ent might rest on his shoulders; one 
might call him Jupiter Stator. Men flocked 
to hear him speak; even the Supreme Court 
chamber was crowded when it was known 
] was to argue a great cause; and when 
he rose to speak in the Senate, galleries and 


aisles and doorways were thronged: he was 
As the debate on Foot’s resolution 
advanced, Webster had not given it any at- 
tention; he- was much engaged in the Su- 
premeCourt. But entering the Senate-cham- 
ber one day after leaving the Supreme Court, 
he found Hayne on the floor. The Senator 
from South Carolina had departed from the 
appropriate line of discussion on the reso- 
lution; he delivered a speech on the po- 
litical situation of the country, and had 


made 


a power. 


some remarks which seemed to threat- 
en an invasion of the North. This was on 
the 19th of January, 1830. Several Senators 
suggested to Mr. Webster that he ought to 
reply to the speech that had just been made 
by Mr. Hayne. He rose when Mr. Hayne 
took his seat, but in accordance with the 
usages of the Senate, gave way to a motion 
for adjournment from Mr. Benton. He ap- 
peared in the Senate the next morning, and 
when the resolution was called up, he pro- 
ceeded with the debate. Mr. Hayne’s speech 
had been directed against the North, and 
the position of parties gave it great signifi- 
General Jackson had led the com- 
bined forces opposed to the administration 
of John Quincy Adams to complete victory. 
Mr. Calhoun was in accord with the new 


eance, 


power. Mr. Hayne and the great body os 
Southern statesmen gave it their syyno, 
Mr. Webster stood confronted with it 
most formidable antagonist, as conspicuoys 
as Hector in the presence of the Greeks. \, 
Benton had preceded Mr. Hayne with ; 
speech of much power, and had den aes 
the resolution as hostile to the interests os 
the West. “It is an offer of batt to t 
West. I accept the offer. | 

the battle. Some are erying out and } mR 
ing off, but I am standing to it, and mean 
stand to it. I call upon the adversary + 
come on and lay on, and I tell him, 


am fight 


**¢Yyamn’'d be him that first cries, Hold, « 


His battle was directed against Ney 
gland. 

Mr. Hayne’s speech was brilliant and oy 
the same line. He assured the Senator fro; 
Missouri that the West might always count 
on the sympathies of the South. Hy 
tacked the system of industry in New E 
gland, and denounced the policy of that see. 
tion in conducting the government as {i 
Webster felt when } 
rose to speak on the resolution that it wa 
proper to do something more than state his 
views of the policy of the government 
disposing of the public lands; he 
fend the section which he represented fro 
the assaults that had been made against it 
He did both. He described the rapid growth 
of the West in wealth and power under thi 
system that the government had directed; 
he presented in glowing terms a picture of 
the transformation that had taken place 
within a few years—the unbroken forests 
had given way before the march of a splen- 
did civilization. He said, in reply to the 
attack upon the policy of New England ir 
regard to the public lands, “If you look to 
the votes on any one of those measures, and 
strike out from the list of ayes and noes the 
names of New England members, it will be 
found that in every case the South would 
then have voted down the West, and the 
measure would have failed.” This clear, di- 
rect statement was too impressive to be dis- 
regarded. In the course of his speech he re- 
plied to the remarks of the Senator from 
South Carolina in regard to consolidation, 
and declared that the phrase, when properly 
used, meant only the union of the States. 
“This is the true constitutional consolida- 
tion. I wish to see no new powers drawn 
to the general government, but I confess | 
rejoice in whatever tends to strengthen th 
bond that unites us and encourages the 
hope that our Union may be perpetual.” 
He spoke too of the exclusion of slavery 
from the Northwestern States by the celebra- 
ted Ordinance of 1787, and bestowed high 
praise on Nathan Dane, who had drawn the 
instrument. “It fixed forever the character 
of the population in the vast regions north- 


ing to consolidation. 


must de 
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t of the Ohio, by excluding from them 
itary servitude. It impressed on the 
while it was yet a wilderness, an 


itself, 


nacity to sustain any other than free 


1d tended to develop the West, he referred 
+) certain works of internal improvement 


speaking, too, of the measures that 


bh could not have been accomplished 
W mut the aid of New England: “Sir, at 
shat period beyond the Greek Calends could 
these measures, or measures like these, hav e 
been accomplished had they depended on 
the votes of Southern gentlemen? Why, Sir, 
we know that we must have waited till the 
mstitutional notions of those gentlemen 
had undergone an entire change.” 

He apologized for alluding to the opin- 
ions and policy of different portions of the 
eountry—a course which, he said, had been 
forced on him by charges against the char- 

ter and conduct of the State which he 
When he took his seat, Mr. 
Benton rose immediately and commenced a 
reply to the speech which had just been de- 
live red, but did not conclude his argument 
the adjournment of the Senate. The 
next day (Thursday) the subject again came 
ip,and Mr. Chambers, a Senator from Mary- 
land, proposed that the further considera- 
tion of the resolution should, by the consent 
of the Senate, be postponed till the follow- 
ng Monday, as Mr. Webster, who had en- 
gaged in the discussion, and wished to be 
present when it was resumed, had pressing 
engagements elsewhere, and could not well 
give his attendance in the Senate before 
It was known that the Senator 
from Massachusetts was engaged in the ar- 


represented. 


betore 


that day. 


gument of a cause of great importance before 
the Supreme Court. Mr. Hayne objected, 
saying “he saw the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts in his seat, and presumed he could 
make an arrangement which would enable 
him to be present here during the discus- 
sion to-day. He was unwilling that this 
subject should be postponed before he had 
in opportunity of replying to some of the 
observations which had fallen from the gen- 
tleman yesterday. He would not deny that 
some things had fallen from him which rank- 
led here [touching his breast], from which 
he would desire at once to relieve himself. 
The gentleman had discharged his fire in the 
presence of the Senate; he hoped he would 
now afford him the opportunity of returning 
the shot.” Mr. Hayne’s manner revealed the 
excitement under which he spoke. All the 
fire of his nature was aroused. With much 
dignity Mr. Webster said, “Let the discus- 
sion proceed; I am ready now to receive the 
gentleman’s fire.” 

Mr, Benton then rose and proceeded with 
his speech commenced the day before, which 
he concluded in the course of an hour. Sen- 
ator Bell, of New Hampshire, immediately 


moved that the further consideration of the 
subject be post pone d till Monday. 
tion was negatived. 

Then Mr. Hayne took the floor and com- 
menced his speech. It was a brilliant and 
powerful assault upon Mr. Webster, and ut- 
tered in the glowing style which made the 
young Senator from South Carolina so im- 
He declared 
that he had not sought to array one section 
of the country against the other. 


The mo- 


pressive when he was roused. 


He was 
surprised at the assault made upon him by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri had, indeed, charged upon 
the Northern States steady hostility toward 
the West, but after deliberating a whole 
night, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
had come into the Senate to vindicate New 
England, and instead of making up his is- 
sue with the gentleman from Missouri in the 
charges which he had preferred, he chose to 
consider him as the author of those charges. 
He selected him as his adversary, and pour- 
ed out all the vials of his mighty wrath 
upon his devoted head. “Nor does he stop 
there,” continued Mr. Hayne. “ Has he dis- 
covered, in former controversies with the 
gentleman -from Missouri, that he is over- 
matched by that Senator, and does he hope 
for an easy victory over a more feeble ad- 
versary? Has his distempered faney been 
disturbed by gloomy forebodings of the ‘new 
alliances to be formed’ at which he hinted ? 
Has the ghost of the murdered coalition 
come back, like the ghost of the murdered 
Banquo, to ‘sear the eyeballs’ of the gen- 
tleman, and will it not ‘down’ at his bid- 
ding? Are dark visions of broken hopes 
and honors lost forever still floating before 
his heated imagination?” He then pro- 
ceeded to reply to Mr. Webster’s argument 
as to the effect of the policy of the gov- 
ernment on the growth of the West, rid- 
iculed the author of the Ordinance of 1787 
excluding slavery from that region—* a cer- 
tain Nathan Dane, of Beverly, Massachu- 
setts, known only to the South as a member 
of a celebrated assembly, called the Hart- 
ford Convention.” He declared that the 
internal improvement policy of the North 
toward the West had been governed by po- 
litical considerations plainly disclosed in 
1825, when the Presidential election was 
pending in the House of Representatives. 
“There it was,” he said, that “a happy un- 
ion between the members of the celebrated 
coalition was consummated, whose immedi- 
ate issue was a President from one quarter 
of the Union, with the succession, as it was 
supposed, to another.” He construed Mr. 
Webster’s remarks upon the effect of the Or- 
dinance of 1787 as an attack upon slavery 
in the South—a system of servitude which 
he vindicated as beneficent and elevating 
in its influence upon society. Hedenounced 
consolidation, and insisted that the Union 
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was designed to be federal, not national. 
He controverted Mr. Webster’s views on the 
tariff, and charged him with gross inconsist- 
ency. He then spoke of the charge of dis- 
wnion brought against the South by Mr. 
Webster's to the celebrated ex- 
pression of Dr. Cooper, president of the South 
Carolina College, that “it was time to cal- 
culate the value of the Union,” and charac- 
terized it as a controversy not of his seek- 
ing, and that not one word had been uttered 
by him in disparagement of New England, 
nor of Massachusetts, nor the Senator who 
represented that State. “ But, Sir,” he said, 

that gentleman has thought proper, for 
purposes best known to himself, to strike 
the South through me, the most unworthy 


of her servants. 


reference 


He has crossed the border, 
he has invaded the State of South Carolina, 
is making war upon her citizens, and en- 
deavoring to overthrow her principles and 
her institutions. Sir, when the gentleman 
provokes me to such a conflict, I must meet 
him at the threshold. I will struggle while 
I have life for our altars and our firesides, 
and if God gives me strength, I shall drive 
back the invader discomfited. Nor shall I 
stop there. If the gentleman provokes the 
war, he shall have war. Sir, I will not stop 
at the border; I will carry the war into the 
enemy’s territory, and not consent to lay 
down my arms until I have obtained indem- 
nity for the past and security for the future. 
It is with unfeigned reluctance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I enter upon the performance of 
this part of my duty. I shrink almost in- 
stinctively from a course, however necessa- 
ry, Which may have a tendency to excite 
sectional feelings and sectional jealousies. 
But, Sir, the task has been forced upon me, 
and I proceed right onward to the perform- 
ance of my duty. Be the consequences what 
they may, the responsibility is with those 
who have imposed upon me the necessity. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has thought 
proper to cast the first stone, and if he shall 
tind, according to a homely adage, that he 
‘lives in a glass house,’ on his head be the 


( onsequences.” 


At this point, having spoken for an honr, | 


Mr. Hayne gave way to a motion for ad- 
journment until Monday. It was but the 
exordium of a great speech to be delivered 
ou that day. Mr. Hayne had made a great 
impression; he received the warmest con- 
gratulations, and the press extolled the ef- 
fort in terms so full of glowing praise and 
exultation that the attention of the country 
was widely awakened, so that an unprece- 
dented number of visitors thronged the city 
to witness the progress of the great debate. 

Monday came, and Mr. Hayne rose to con- 
tinue his speech. He paid a splendid trib- 
ute to South Carolina: he recounted her 
glorious services in the Revolution, the pa- 
triotism, the sufferings, the heroic endur- 


ance of her people; her loyalty to the prit 
ciples of free government in the polit 
crisis of 1795, and her powerful support 
the cause of the country in the war of 1s] 
and he then directed all the power t] 
could command against New Englan 
exhibited the course of Massachusetts 
contest with Great Britain, and boldly d 
clared that she had taken sides with thy 
emy and against their own country, 1 
Federal newspapers, speeches made in op) 
sition to the war by heated political dec \ in 
ers, pamphlets written to prove the ruin: 
tendency of the war, and discourses f; 
the pulpit denouncing the course of t¢] 


government, supplied him with authorit;, 
for his accusations. 


Then he entered 1 
an argument in vindication of the doctr; 
held in South Carolina and largely at ¢] 
South as to the character, the structure, 
the powers of the Federal government, ani 
asserted the rights of the States in ¢} 
strongest terms. He supported his arg 
ment by quoting the opinions of Jeffers 
of Madison, and brought to view the « 
struction given by the Legislatures of sey 
eral States of the powers delegated to th 
general government in the Constituti 
He charged that Mr. Webster's opinio 
were those held by the Federalists, and 
result in consolidation if they prevail 
His peroration was very fine, and delivei 
with much grace and power: “ South Car 
lina is acting on a principle she has alway 
held sacred—resistance to unauthorized tax 
ation. Sir, if acting on these high motives, 
if animated by that ardent love of libert 
which has always been the most preminent 
trait of the Southern character, we should 
be hurried beyond the bounds of a cold and 
calculating prudence, who is there, with on 
noble and generous sentiment in his bosom, 
that would not be disposed, in the languag: 
of Burke, to exclaim, ‘You must pardon 
something to the spirit of liberty ?’” 

Mr. Webster immediately rose to repli 
but gave way to a motion to adjourn until 


the next morning, as the day was far ad 
vanced. 

No language can properly describe tl 
effect of Mr. Hayne’s speech. The faces of 
his friends were radiant. Many asserted it 
to be the most powerful and effective speech 
ever delivered in a parliamentary bod) 
Some believed that the fate of the govern- 
ment was settled. The advocates of thi 
State-rights doctrine pronounced the argu- 
ment unanswerable. The excitement could 
not have been higher if a great battle had 
been suspended, that the combat might be 
renewed with the light of the next day. 

Mr. Webster was conscious of the respon. 
sibility that bore upon him with so much 
weight. When he appeared in the Senate- 


| chamber the next morning, Tuesday, Janu- 


ary 26, 1830, he saw himself, as others saw 
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The 
anond The multitudes 
that had been attracted to the city throng- 
ed the Capitol at an early hour. The Sen- 
ite-chamber was full; not a seat vacant; 
+} e lobbies crowded with chairs; the gal- 
wer 3 pat ked; the stairways blocked with 
men; the improvised seats on the floor oc- 

ipied by ladies, and some of the relatives 

{ S nators in the privileged seats of mem- 
hers: the very approaches to the place 

yarmed with those who were unable to 
vain admission; it was such an audience as 
recalled the days when Warren Hastings 
was on trial in Westminster Hall. Members 
of the House crowded into the lobby behind 
the Vice-President’s chair. Among these 
was a gentleman distinguished both for his 

Dixon 
H. Lewis, a Representative from Alabama. 
He was a leader in the State-rights school, 
a personal friend of Mr. Hayne, and a power 
in the large and brilliant class of gentlemen 
who followed Mr. Calhoun. He was seated 
behind the painted glass frame that sepa- 
rated the lobby from the floor of the cham- 
ber, and, unable to see Mr. Webster, he re- 
moved the obstructing paint on the glass 
with his knife. The incident gave so much 
historical interest to the object that the 
frame of glass was never repaired, but was 
allowed to remain until the chamber was 
reconstructed for the use of the Supreme 
Court. 

The appearanee of Mr. Webster was strik- 
ng. He was in the maturity of his man- 
hood; full of power; without the first sign 
of declining strength; his imperial brow 
shaded with dark locks; and his large, cav- 
ernous eyes ready to flame with expression 
when his intellect should be roused to the 
energy of action. His at all 
times carefully regarded. To-day it was 
observed that he had bestowed unusual at- 
tention on it; it was in harmony with the 
occasion. He appeared in a blue dress-coat 


full magnitude of the occasion. 
was most impressive. 


enormous size and his great abilities 


dress was 


and buff vest, with a white cravat, appro- 
priate and becoming to him, with his very | 


dark complexion. Some one remarked he 
wore the colors of the Revolution. 


ed the chamber and assumed the chair. A 
motion was made, and agreed to unanimous- 
ly, to postpone the ordinary business of the 
day, and proceed immediately to the consid- 
eration of the resolution. 

In proceeding to deliver his great speech, 
Mr. Webster first noticed the assault made 
upon himself; and he, with supreme dignity, 


replied to the taunt of Mr. Hayne as to his | 
evading the arm of Mr. Benton: “ Matches | 


and overmatches! These terms 
applicable elsewhere than here, 
for other assemblies than this. 
gentleman seems to forget where 
Weare. Thisis a Senate, a Senate 


are more 
and fitter 

Sir, the 
and what 
of equals, 
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of men of individual honor and personal 
character, and of absolute independence. 
We know no masters, we acknowledge no 
dictators. This is a hall for mutual consul- 
tation and discussion, not an arena for the 
exhibition of champions. I offer myself, 
Sir, as a match for no man; I throw the 
challenge of debate at no man’s feet 

Sir, I shall not 
sion 


allow myself on this ocea 
I hope on no occasion to be betray t dl 
into any loss of temper; but if provoked, as 
I trust I never shall be, into crimination or 
recrimination, the honorable member may 
perhaps find that in that contest there will 
be blows to take as well as blows to give: 
that others can state comparisons as signifi- 
cant at least as his own; and that his im 
punity may possibly demand of him what- 
ever powers of taunt and sarcasm he may 
possess. I commend him to a prudent hus 
bandry of his resources.” 

After this vigorous passage Mr. Webster 
took up the allusion to the coalition—*“ the 
murdered coalition’—and denounced the 
charge in terms of vehement scorn. He¢ 
turned Mr. Hayne’s quotation from Macbeth 
so powerfully against him as to carry with 
him both friends and The political 
significance of the allusion, designed to be 
so damaging to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, was shown to be altogether appropri- 
ate in its application to the Senator from 
South Carolina and his allies. It is one of 
the finest passages in forensic debate ever 
uttered, and its prophetic tone gave it in- 
describable force. 


foes. 


Sut, Sir, the honorable member was not, 
for other reasons, entirely happy in his allu- 
sion to the story of Banquo’s murder and 
Banquo’s ghost. It was not, I think, the 
friends, but the enemies, of the murdered 
Banquo at whose bidding his spirit would 
not down. The honorable gentleman is fresh 
in his reading of the English classies, and 
can put me right if I am wrong; but, ac- 
cording to my poor recollection, it was at 
those who had begun with caresses and end- 
ed with foul and treacherous murder that 
the gory locks were shaken. The ghost of 


| Banquo, like that of Hamlet, was an honest 
The Vice-President—Mr. Calhoun—enter- | 


ghost. It disturbed no innocent man; it 
knew where its appearance would strike 
terror, and who would ery out, ‘A ghost!’ 
It made itself visible in the right quarter, 
and compelled the guilty and the conscience- 


| smitten, and none others, to start with, 


“*¢ Prithee, see ther 
If I stand here, 


! behold! look! lo!. 
I saw him.’ 

“Their eyeballs were seared (was it not 
so, Sir?) who had thought to shield them- 


|selves by concealing their own hand, and 


laying the imputation of the crime on a low 
and hireling agency in wickedness; who 
had vainly attempted to stifle the workings 
of their own coward consciences by ejacu- 
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lating through white lips and chattering 
teeth, ‘Thou canst not say I did it? I 
have misread the poet if those who 
had no way partaken in the deed of the 
death, either found that they were, or feared 


great 


that they should be, pushed from their stools 
he ghost of the slain, or exclaimed to a 
spectre created by their own fears and their 
own remorse, ‘Avaunt! and quit our sight!’ 
“ There is another particular, Sir, in which 
the honorable member's quick perception 
of resemblances might, I should think, have 
seen something in the story of Banquo mak- 
ing it not altogether a subject of the most 
who mur- 
dered Banquo, what did they win by it? 
Substantial good ? Or 
disappointment, rather, and sore mortifiea- 
tion, dust and , the common fate of 
vaulting ambition overleaping itself? Did 
not even-handed justice ere long commend 
Did 
they not soon find that for another they 
had ‘filed their mind ?’ that their ambition, 
though apparently for the moment success- 
ful, had but put a barren sceptre in their 
grasp? Ay, Sir, 


pleasant contemplation. Those 


Permanent power ? 


asl 
asues 


the poisoned chalice to their own lips? 


“* A barren sceptre in their gripe, 

Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, 

No son of theirs succeeding.’ 

“Sir, I need pursue the allusion no fur- 
ther. I leave the honorable gentleman to 
run it out at his leisure, and to derive from 
it all the gratification it is calculated to ad- 
minister. If he finds himself pleased with 
the associations, and prepared to be quite 
satisfied, though the parallel should be en- 
tirely completed, I had almost said I am 
satisfied also; but that I shall think of— 
yes, Sir, I will think of that.” 

A profound impression was made by this 
splendid passage. The shaded lines of proph- 
ecy were soon to be luminous in historical 
fulfillment. The entente cordiale then ex- 
isting between General Jackson and Mr. Cal- 
houn was destined soon to be broken, and 
the sceptre, in the course of a few years, 
passed into the grasp of an unlineal hand. 
Mr. Calhoun’s glowing eyes were fixed upon 
Mr. Webster, and he at once comprehended 
the whole force and far-reaching signifi- 
cance of the construction given by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to the passage from 
Macbeth. 

Mr. Webster proceeded to reply to the 
accusations brought by the Senator from 
South Carolina against Massachusetts and 
New England. His vindication of Massa- 
chusetts and his splendid tribute to the 
State not only made a great impression at 
the time, but will ever hold a place in the 
annals of parliamentary eloquence. It af- 
forded him the occasion for a noble appeal 
to the patriotism of the whole country. He 
rebuked with just severity the spirit which 
would array one section against another, 
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and reminded Mr. Hayne of thx 
friendship that existed between Ma 
setts and South Carolina. 

“Sir, let me recur to pleasing 1 
tions; let me indulge in refreshing rey, 
brance of the past; let me remind you tha 
in early times no States cherished gr 
harmony, both of principle and feeling th , 
Massachusetts and South Carolina. W - 
to God that harmony might again return 
Shoulder to shoulder they went throug) th 
Revolution ; hand in hand they stood aroun 
the administration of Washington, 


ancient 


SSachy. 


and fe 


his own great arm lean on them for suppor; 


Unkind feeling, if it exist, alienation, a 
distrust, are the growth, unnatural to sy 
soils, of false principles since sown. Thy 
are weeds, the seeds of which that grea; 
arm never scattered.” 

Then Mr. Webster entered upon the m 
task before him--the constitutional argy. 
ment. He undertook to demolish the strue- 
ture so elaborately reared by the Senator 
from South Carolina, and so powerfu up- 
ported by the class of gentlemen who fol- 
lowed Mr. Calhoun as a political leader. Hy 
undertook to show that our political system 
was a government established by the peop] 
of the United States, and not a mere compact 
between the States. He aimed to exhibit 
the Constitution, which defined the powers 
of the government, and to annihilate th 
theory that any one State or any number 
of States could, by a right reserved w} 


our political system was organized, arrest 
the course of the government or overturn 
it. He at the same time admitted the right 
of revolution on the part of the people—a 
right higher than the Constitution and su- 
preme over all governments. Never at any 
period of the world’s history had a states- 
man undertaken to perform a greater task. 
It is not too much to say that upon that 
debate depended the stability of the goy- 
ernment, the destiny of the republic. 

Mr. Webster was profoundly conscious of 
the importance of the occasion. He rose to 
the full height of its grandeur; he advanced 
in his great argument with a bearing noth- 
ing less than majestic. His eye swept th 
whole field of controversy. He disdained 
all the little arts of debate; he stated the 
propositions of his adversary, which he 
meant to combat, with the most perfect 
fairness ; and he struck the shield of the for- 
midable champion of the opposing party as 
it hung in front of his tent with the point 
of his lance. The tournament, upon which 
the eyes of the vast assemblage represent- 
ing the whole country were fixed, was to 
him not a field for display, but a real field 
of battle. Not only did he hold in hand 
the lance with which to unhorse the power 
ful man who opposed him in the lists, but 
the battle-axe which none but his great 
arm could wield was within his reach, with 





) he would crush all comers, until the 


whe He proceeded, 


was yielded to him. 


re entering upon the constitutional ar- 
nt, to state the opinions and the prin- 


‘nles of the party of which the Senator 
> South Carolina was the chosen repre- 


e100 


it is the right of the State Legisla- 
to interfere whenever, in their judg- 
. this government 
tional limits, and to arrest the opera- 


transcends its con- 


, of its laws. 

[hat this right exists under the Constitu- 

n, not a right to overthrow it on the 
round of extreme necessity, such as would 
justify violent revolution. 

That the States have authority thus to 
nterfere for correcting the exercise of pow- 


as 


er by the general government, of checking 
it, and of compelling it to conform to their 
own opinion of the extent of its powers. 
hat the ultimate power of judging of 
the constitutional extent of our au- 
thority is not lodged exclusively in the gen- 
eral government, or any branch of it; but 
that, on the contrary, the States may lawful- 
v decide for themselves, and each State for 
tself, whether, in a given case, the act of the 
general government transcends its power. 
That if the exigency of the case, in the 
opinion of any State government, require it, 
ate government may, by its own soy- 
ereign authority, annul an act of the gen- 
government which it deems plainly 
and palpably unconstitutional. 
The sum of these propositions is to be 
ind in the sentiment: “The sovereignty 
] -never to be controlled, con- 


own 


h St 


the State 
strued, or decided on, but by her own feel- 
ings of honorable justice.” 

Mr. Webster then stated his own view of 
the structure of the government. He did 
not deny the inherent right in the people 
to reform their government, nor to resist 
unconstitutional laws without overturning 
the government. It was not his doctrine 
that unconstitutional laws were binding on 
the people. “The great question is, Whose 
prerogative is it to decide on the constitu- 
tionality or unconstitutionality of the laws? 
On that the main debate hinges. The prop- 
osition that, in case of a supposed violation 
of the Constitution by Congress, the States 
l 
annul the law of Congress, is the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman. I do not admit it. 
If the gentleman had intended no more 
than to assert the right of revolution for 
justifiable cause, he would have said only 
what all agree to. But I can not conceive 
that there can be a middle course between 
submission to the laws, when regularly pro- 
nounced constitutional, on the one hand, 
and open resistance—which is revolution 
or rebellion—on the other.” 

He then proceeded to state the origin of 
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have a constitutional right to interfere and | 
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the government and the nature of its power. 
It was not the creature of the several States: 
it had been established by the whole people 
of the United States. 

| “Tt is, Sir, the people’s Constitution, the 
people’s government; made for the people, 
made by the people, and answerable to the 
people. “The people of the United States 
have declared that this Constitution shall 
be the supreme law. We must either ad- 
mit the proposition or dispute their au- 
thority. The 
sovereign so far as their sovereignty is not 
But the 
State Legislatures, as political bodies, how- 
jever sovereign, are yet not sovereign over 
the people. So far as the people have given 
to the government, fai 
the grant is unquestionably good, and the 
government holds of the people, and not of 
the State governments. We are all agents 
of the supreme power—the people. 
The general government and the State gov- 
ernments derive their authority from the 
same source.” 

This philosophical view of the origin and 
authority of the government of the 
highest importance. Mr. Webster supported 
his propositions in the course of his great 
argument with resistless power. He stated, 
in clear and comprehensive terms, the theory 
of the complex system. The people had pro- 
vided a tribunal for settling questions of 
| constitutional law. There were in the Con- 
stitution grants of power to Congress, and 
restrictions on those powers. There were 
also prohibitions on the States. Some an- 
thority must therefore exist having the ulti- 
mate jurisdiction to fix and ascertain the 
interpretation of these grants, restrictions, 
and prohibitions. The Constitution has it- 
self pointed out, ordained, and established 
that authority. It declares: “ The Constitu- 
tion, and the laws of the United States made in 
pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of 
the land, any thing in the constitution and laws 
of any Slate to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

That made it plain that the Constitution 
and laws of the United States are supreme. 
As to who shall decide the question when a 
State law comes in conflict with the Consti- 
tution or any law of Congress in pursuance 
| of it, that is also settled. 

The Constitution declares “that the judi- 
cial power shall extend to all cases arising un- 
der the Constitution and laws of the United 
States.” 

These two provisions, said Mr. Webster, 
cover the whole ground. They are, in truth, 
the key-stone of the arch. With these, it is 
a government; without them, it is a confed- 
eration. 

Such are the principles stated and main- 
tained in that great constitutional argu- 
|ment. The importance of the argument can 
not be overrated. Without attempting to 


States are unquestionably 


afiected by this supreme law. 


power general 


so 


same 


was 
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show its influence upon the course of the 
government since it was delivered, I quote 
Mr. March’s description of the appearance 
and manner of the great Senator as he ut- 
tered that splendid peroration which will 
thrill the hearts of the American people un- 
til the republie falls into utter and irretriev- 
able “The exulting rush of feeling 
with which he went through the peroration 
threw 


ruin: 


a glow over his countenance like in- 
Eye, brow, each feature, every 
of the face, seemed touched as with a 
The swell and roll of his voice 
struck upon the ears of the spell-bound au- 


spiration. 


celestial fire. 


dience as waves upon the shore of the far-re- 
Che Miltonie grandeur of his 
words was the fit expression of his thought, 
and raised his hearers up to his theme. His 
voice, exerted to its utmost power, penetra- 
ted every recess and corner of the Senate— 
penetrated even the anterooms and the stair- 
ways 


sounding sea. 


as he pronounced in deepest tones of 
pathos those words of solemn significance: 
‘I have not allowed myself, Sir, to look be- 


yond the Union to see what might lie hid- 
I have not 
coolly weighed the chances of preserving lib- 
erty when the bonds that unite us together 
shall be broken asunder. 


den in the dark recess behind. 


I have not accus- 
tomed myself to hang over the precipice of 
disunion to see whether, with my short sight, 
I can fathom the depth of the abyss below; 
nor could I regard him as a safe counselor 
in the of this government 
thoughts should be mainly bent on consid- 
ering not how the Union may be best pre- 
served, but how tolerable might be the con- 
dition of the people when it should be broken 
up and destroyed. While the Union lasts 
we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects 
spread ont before us for us and our children. 
Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. 
God grant that in my day, at least, that cur- 
tain may notrise! God grant that on my vis- 
ion never may be opened what lies beyond! 
When my eyes shall be turned to behold for 
the last time the sun in heaven, may I not 
see him shining on the broken and dishon- 
ored fragments of a once glorious Union; on 
States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on 
a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it 
mav be, in fraternal blood! Let their last 
feeble and lingering glance rather behold 
the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now 
known and honored throughout the earth, 
still full high advanced, its arms and tro- 
phies streaming in their original lustre, not 
a stripe erased or polluted, not a single star 
obscured, bearing for its motto no such mis- 
erable interrogatory as “What is all this 
worth ?” nor those other words of delusion 
and folly, “Liberty first, and Union after- 
ward,” but every where, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on all its 
ample folds as they float over the sea and 
over the land, and in every wind under the 


affairs whose 


whole heavens, that other sentiment 
to every true American heart—Libert 
Union, now and forever, one and i; 
ble!” 


It is impossible to overestimate t¢}, 


SC] 


ice rendered by Mr. Webster to the ( 
tution and to the country. The fic, 
of his great argument in behalf of the a 
premacy of the Constitution, and of thy 

of Congress passed in pursuance of its 
thority, is immeasurable. Not only diq 
settle the opinions of men at that t : 


serv. 


it has ever since given to the national] 


ernment a moral power which makes jt g 
once irresistible and indestructible, J 
American flag was flying over the Senat 
chamber when he delivered his immor 
speech, and through the glass dome its fo] 
might be seen floating in the breeze. Wh 
the effect upon the audience which throng 
every spot within the reach of his voices 
overwhelming, the words still ring in « 
ears, and will be heard by every succeediy 
generation. History and painting will pre- 
serve the scene as one of the most memo; 
ble and impressive which has occurred 
the fortunes of the republic. appl 
priate spot in the Capitol of the Unit 
States should chosen, where a mor 
ment may be reared to the honor of th 
great Senator who saved the Constitution 
He was a man 
** Not for an age, 
Sut for all time. 


as 


a 


Some 


be 


10 ——.* 


ONcE more among those rich and ¢ 
Wander with thy warm arm, dear ; 
And when at last from thy sweet dis: pring 
The aerial music, like the dreams which 1 
Earth’s shadows with diviner thoughts and things 
O, let the passions and the time prevail, 
And bid thy spirit through the mazes run; 
For Music is like Love, and must be won! 
O, wake the rich chords with thy deli 

O, loose the enchanted music from 
Methinks the fine phantasma near thee 

Yet will not come, unless tones strong and deep 
Compel him. Ah! methinks (as love-aveng: 

Requite upon the heads of those who weep 
The sorrows which they gave) the 
Deserts thee, as thou left’st the vanquished strin 


No, no; it comes: sweeter than death or life, 
Sweeter than hope or joy (beneath the moot 
Sweeter than all is that harmonious strife, 
From whose embrace is born a perfect tune 
Where every passionate note with thought is rife. 
Come, then; with golden speech enchant us soon 
Soon as thou wilt—with airs of hope, with fears 
The rage of passion, or the strength of tears! 


* These lines, never before published, were address- 
ed by Barry Cornwall to the lady who became Mrs. Proc- 
ter. See Moore’s Diary, edited by Lord John Russell. 
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———— 


MY GREAT-AUNT'S 


aays 


WILL. 


times I wish I’d been a martyr in those 
when they stretched people on beds of 
ikes or roasted them on a gridiron. Then 
think I could have taken a little comfort 
life. 
[his is the way of it: I am behind the 
on the side where we keep prints, 
nd there trots up to the opposite side, where 
we keep flannels, a customer neither young 
or beautiful; I hurry around and across, 
ind she asks for calicoes; then I turn her 
out and make my way back, and I pull 
wwn half a dozen pieces, but she just gazes 
at the shelves, says she’d like to look at the 
nder piece on the top shelf; I climb up, at 
he risk of breaking my neck, and get the 
inder piece out, and she concludes ’tisn’t 
she thought it was. Then she says 
ed like to look “ at that stripe ;” I blun- 
ler on to every other stripe before I get her 
particular stripe. Then she says she wants 
4 little figure, and I get all the little figures 
tfor her. She wants to know how much 
tis a yard; I say six cents, and she says 
she can get better in Springfield for five, 
nd she looks at me suspiciously, as if I was 
cheating youth. She wants to know if 
‘ll wash, and I say I presume so, most cal- 
) does wash, and she looks at me indig- 
Then 
sks me if we take eggs, and I say we 
nd we pay twenty-eight cents, and she 
says they’re paying thirty at the other store; 
ind off she goes, and I put up the prints, 
nd am down at the farther end of the room 
turning fragments out of a cracker barrel, 
when back she comes and wants samples. 
We keep the post-office, and by the time 
I get back to my cracker barrel, in comes a 
1an who wants to know if he hasn’t a let- 
He never had a letter in his life, and 
knows it, and I know it; but it is one of 
those facts that both parties ignore, and I 
go and look, and give him the consoling as- 


inter 


, as if I was a saucy youth. 


t 
he 


surance that he hasn’t any, and he departs | 


in peace of mind. 

Then there is a lady who wants to match 
a confounded bit of silk braid, drab border- 
ing on the lilac. It takes me five minutes 
to find one box of silk braids, and five more 
to find we haven’t drab bordering on the li- 
lac. Then she wants sewing silk the same 
shade, and I hunt through all the sewing 
silks, and there’s drab bordering on every 
hing else under the sun excepting lilac; 
ut I know by the way her flounces sweep 
out that a mercantile house not keeping 
drab bordering on the lilac stands very low. 

I get down to the farther end of the store 
again, and there comes a man to the front- 
door, and yelps out loud enough for every 
customer to hear that he’s brought back 
that barrel of flour; says the bread 


t 
] 


vas 





Now 
that 


black and all dough in the middle. 
that man understood, when he had 


AM a clerk in a country store, and some- | flour, that it was inferior quality, not recom- 


mended, and he had it cheap, and took it be- 
cause it was cheap. I help him roll the 
flour in, and I can see that he thinks he has 
circumvented a villain. 

That’s the way it goes day after day, 

week after week, and I hate tea, detest sal- 
eratus, abhor cod-tish, and wish calico, cot- 
ton cloth, drilling, hooks and eyes, and all 
the rest of the wretched necessities of an 
artificial civilization were at the bottom of 
the Indian Ocean. I long to be a savage 
more than I do to be an angel, and I shall 
be, one of these days, though I do wear cloth 
suits, and have a shaving mug at the bar- 
ber’s marked in gilt letters, 8S. O. Haynes. I 
wonder that all self-respect and sentiment 
of humanity hasn’t long ago perished from 
out my bosom. 
Such were my reflections one fine morning 
just after train time, while I was weighing 
out half a pound of black tea, when my fel- 
low-sufferer in the dry-goéds and grocery 
infliction called out, 

“Here’s a lady inquiring for you, Sam.” 

In distinct outline before the door stood 
a little woman, her skirts spread out by a 
triangular hoop like the skirts of the female 
figures we used to draw on our slates at 
school. I came up to make my bow, and 
saw she had deposited a brown willow bas- 
ket on the show-case and dropped a black 
glazed bag at her side. She wore a stringy 
kind of shawl, with fearfully long fringe, 
and seemed to be afflicted with numb palsy. 

“ Are you my nephew Sam’ wel?” asked she. 

“My name is Samuel Haynes, ma’am.” 

“Ym your father’s aunt, Loueezer Haynes.” 

“Tm glad to see you, Aunt Louisa.” 

She looked at me sharply, as if I was mak- 
ing fun of her. I suppose it is because the 
corners of my mouth turn up, people are al- 
Ways suspecting me of making fun of them. 
I wish those corners would sink, and won- 


| der they don’t. 


“Ym your only living female relative on 
the father’s side,” said she. 

My business experience with females had 
been so imbittering, I was glad to learn she 
was the only one on the father’s side. 

“As you’ve no mother, I feel it my duty 
to help make a home for you.” 

Instantly I remembered that Aunt Louisa 
was worth seventy-five thousand. I think 
I learned that fact in early years at the pa- 
rental knee, along with who made me, and 
what State I lived in. I know it always 
stood to my infantile consciousness in the 
relation of a primary truth. My father, all 
his life, courted poverty through the me- 
dium of dry-goods and groceries, and went 
through bankruptcy as often as the law 
would allow. During the periodic seasons, 
before calling the creditors and making an 
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e used to clasp his hands to 
“Louisa might help 


gnment, h 
his head and ejaculate, 


» if she only would!” 


Louisa wouldn’t, or at least didn’t, | 


and whatever may be thought of her filial 

affection, mature observations on the oscil- 

lations in the 

convinced me of the 

judgment. 

‘I’m delighted to see you, Aunt Louisa. 
1 to my boarding place 


molasses and ginger market 


have soundness of her 


I'll go right down 
with you.” 

Hence, brown willow basket in 
hand and a shiny leather bag in the 
other, and my great-aunt trotting behind 
why under heaven she didn’t walk by my 
side I couldn’t see!—we meandered down 
the street. 

We met Evelina Angelia Plimpton. I 
was engaged to Evelina Angelia. I had 
enjoyed that honor ever since one July 
evening when there came up a sudden thun- 
der-shower, and she clasped my arm and 
ejaculated she was “so tim-id.” An engage- 
ment was an annual episode with Evelina. 
When I solemnly asked Pa Plimpton’s con- 
sent, he didn’t remove his pipe from his 
mouth, but just nodded and pursued his 
previous train of thought. Evelina smiled 
patronizingly upon me. Deference to the 
aged I knew she considered beautiful. 

My aunt didn’t like my boarding place, 
wasn’t pleased with my boarding mis- 
tress. She thought we’d better keep house, 
and I spent the next fortnight house-hunt- 
ing with her. 
to be 


with a 


one 


and 


The great desideratum seemed 
the right kind of a “buttery :” one 
would have supposed butter was to be the 
f life with We at last found a 
“buttery” on the northwest corner, opening 


pa4 


Stall ¢ us. 


into both kitchen and dining-room, havin, 


the requisite number of cupboards, having 
shelves that admitted of being taken out in 
house-cleaning time, painted a bewitching 
cream-color; and we engaged that buttery, 
regardless of cost or the character of the 
neighbors. 

The next momentous step was to get my 
aunt’s “things” moved. Were I writing a 
scientific essay on psychological distinctions 
of sex, I should make one strong point the 
tenscious attachment of the feminine mind 
to“things.” Ten thousand dollars in stocks 
and bonds at stake in an unsettled estate 
have been known to excite less interest and 
create less jealousy than the disposition of 
an odd table-cloth. 

My aunt was for some days in a harrow- 
ing state of indecision as to whether she had 
better have her things invoiced as freight or 
to hire acar. By virtue of the handsome fig- 
ures I learned to make at Commercial Col- 
lege, I proved to her it would be cheapest to 
hire the car. I had to go to her former place 
of abode to see about getting the things en 
route, and I had to “mect them with a car- 


riage” at our dépét. I felt like a coll 
antiquities just getting an assortment , 
from Egypt. I shall ever feel grat 
the small boys of our village for t] 
restraint on this tempting occasion, ] 
recollect a single opprobrious epithet 
treated my loads with a respect to 
nothing but hoary hairs could entit] 
There was a cheese-press, and I don’t ] 
but a cider mill; there was something, 
four tremendously heavy legs, I always 
lieved to be something in disguise of a he 
stead. There were seven bandboxes 
large and three small), five feathe 
seventeen comfortables, and a great di 


crockery which evidently came oye 


Mayflower, but had much better hay 


] 


| back to land in the Speedwell. 


I need not say that our reside he 
furnished was neat but not gaudy. I sle; 
under a “rising-sun” bed-quilt, and had 
round braided mat to put my feet on wl 
I got out in the morning. I sighed for 
former cozy quarters, but I remembered m 
aunt’s valuation, and reasoned that if 
was ny only living female relative on th 
ther’s side, I must of necessity be her « 
living male relative on the mother’s sid 

Soon after we were domesticated, I fou 
that my aunt was subject to mysterious 
tacks, which attacks invariably seized h 
in the night-time, and made it imperatiy 
that I should run for the doctor. Liabi 
to these attacks preeluded the possibilit 
my being away from home evenings, exc« 
ing Sunday and Thursday evenings, when 
was expected to see my aunt to prayer-m 
ings and attend her home, though Evelina 


| went off in an opposite direction with anoth 


er fellow. I didn’t know but justice both t 
myself and Evelina demanded that I sho 
have a conversation with my aunt, ani 
before her, in language which even a child 
might understand, my views of the dut 
and privileges of an engaged man; but 
felt extremely doubtful of her sympath 
and seventy-five thousand was a good d 
to risk. 

We kept one servant, whose wages 
aunt thought it right I should pay, 
cause, as she said, if there was no one 
herself, she shouldn’t keep a girl. Our 
sine Was managed with strictest regard to 
economy. We lived largely upon soup, 
which consisted principally of broth. M 
aunt highly esteemed marrow-bones. I won- 
der if it is generally known among physiolo- 
gists how long a healthy person can subsist 
on a persistently boiled marrow-bone? 

For two or three years I had been in the 
habit of smoking a single cigar at the close 
of the day’s labors. One evening I was sit 
ting on the piazza indulging in this luxury, 
when out came my aunt. 

“ Sam’wel!” cried she, “are you smoking?” 

“ Yes’m,” very meekly. 





MY GREAT-AUN 


but firmly, 
up in 
‘How much do you 


“none 
cigal 


said she, calmly 
money shall ever 
Then again, 


5199 
fo 
r cigars ?” 
ren cents.” 
Now, I want you to take 
| and calculate how much ten ce 
ll amount to in a ar, then 
in fifty years, then I want you to put 
1at compound interest, and see how 
time you are 


Sam’wel, your 
a 


how 


its 


Ve 


un 

it will amount to by the 

nty-five years of age.” 

t struck me that I had somehow, during 

fetime, met with similar problems, but 
scientiously made the calculation. 

int,” eried I, “I’m perfectly appalled. 

r did I dream of this. Of what mad 

vagance have I been guilty!” and 

I hurled my cigar into the camomile 


throughout 
and 


ame generally known 
that my aunt was wealthy 
was “ ir-expectant, and I soon perceived 
whether not I ever obtained the 
going to have the glory. Ata 
i-meeting, legally called, and with the 
rator in the chair, I was elected one of 
prudential committee-men: duty—‘“ to 
see about getting the wood.” Our Sabbath- 
hoolappointed me delegate to aConference 
t Cummingford: privileges my time, 
my own fare, change cars twice, stage it 
a country road and through a 
mber landscape: prospects—address by 
acon Thomas Jones; music, that rare and 
cate composition, “Shall we gather at 
» river ?” 

I secured the position of watchman at our 
store every other Sunday night. Aunt ask- 
ed me if I expected extra pay for this serv- 

e,and I said I did. Evelina had talked 

‘green reps for our parlor, but I found that 

ilculations had now ascended to some kind 
of rose-colored something, value about treble 
that of the reps. 

Aunt was at length seized with an “at- 
of more than ordinary violence. I 
called three physicians, for I shrunk from 
exposing myself to the irresponsible village 
gossip which might accuse me of not em- 
ploying every effort for the prolongation of 
her life. With three doctors in attendance, 
not unreasonably felt that this attack 
would prove final, and sent fora lawyer. I 
as in a state of great nervous trepidation. 
“Is there any thing I can do for you, 


nt? 
Hos 


r village 
or 


I was 


] 
108C 


miles over 


l 


v 


‘Nothing now.” 

‘Has your nurse arranged your pillows 
quite comfortable ?” 

‘Perfectly comfortable.” 

Solemn scenes have no place in this nar- 
rative, and I pass on to the time when we 
assembled for the reading of the will 

lawyer, the doctor, the minister, and 
f. That instrument ran as follows: 


were 
—the 
nysel 


‘T’S WILL. 


able mor 
} ved! Samuel 0. Ha 
igns, for their use and behoof forever, ¢ 
u ipparel and personal ornaments, with the 
exception of my gold beads, which I bequeath to my 
Louisa Haynes, of St. Joseph, Missouri; all 
my and bedding, household utensils and furni- 
ture, with the exception of my great arm-chair, which, 
as it came in on the », [wish to go to some de- 
serving member of that family. I also my nephew 
Samuel five dollars, with which to buy ference 
ble rememt 
instructions accompanying this ins 
wish him to read hence in the 
witnesses now ass i for the reading 
will. 
“The remainder of n 
gen the ept of the legacies | 
, I bequ ath to t Ame Missi 
e ty, nei sith r legacies nor bequests to be 
1 a day hence.” 


yynes, his 


1eWw, 


al 


namesake, 


beds 


Jones sid 
give 
r 
aled 


t 


»1- 


a 


« Y 


: 
, Which 


also the 


rume 


gal 
paper of 


I 


in my rance, and 


1 yeal ll presence 


m of this 


ly property, both res d per- 
naiter 


Soci- 


€ 


r ul nar 


paid until a year 
ant 
} 


When the lawyer was through reading, I 
had no clear idea to whom these legacies 
were devised, but remarked that the A 
ican Missionary Society was a most worthy 
organization. 
The nature of 
public. Popular 
resignation, not 
my account. My companions, 
never why deserving merit 
case should meet such disproportionate re- 
ward, while their own plodded along on a 
weekly stipend with no great-aunt’s estate 


mer- 


made 
that of 
10n, on 
had 


my 


the will 
sentiment 
to of 


was soon 


was 
say satisfact 
who 


seen in 


in prospective, naturally experienced a re- 
vival of confidence in the equitable govern- 
ment the universe. Elderly friends in 
church and Sabbath-school felt that I had 
cause for rejoicing in being spared the snares 
and temptations which accompany wealth. 
My employer privately expressed the opin- 
ion that I had been getting above my busi- 
ness, and he was glad to see me taken down 
Evelina ‘Never mind; we 
for money.” But not many days 
after, Evelina told me she had begun to re- 
alize what a solemn ordinance was matri- 
mony; she and I were both young, and had 
our way to make, and she thought perhaps, 
for the present, it would be better for us to 
consider ourselves only friends. 

I said, “ Very well,” and felt that I was 

lonely bark tossed on a wild and watery 
waste. 

had read of instances similar to mine 
where the sealed packet or the old Bible 
proved to contain bank-notes; but finger 
the paper left me as I would, I could make 
nothing of it but paper. 

For a year I went calmly but hopelessly 
forward in the and grocery way, 
and we then assembled for the opening of 
my sealed orders—the lawyer, the doctor, 
the minister, and myself. The first words 
that met my eyes as I unfolded the paper 
were, “And all former wills by me made I 
do hereby revoke,” ete. With palpitating 
heart I passed the document to the lawyer. 
After provisions and legacies similar to those 


ot 


a said, 


don’t care 


peg. 


t 


dry-goods 
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he first instrument, 


ceeded as follows: 


this latter document 


American Missionary Society I give and 

the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars.” 
1y beloved nephew Samuel O. Haynes, who I 
nay have learned, during the year that has elapsed, 
yns of wisdom more valuable than money, I be- 
ath the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, which 
lirect my executor to pay over to said Haynes as 
ay be convenient. I farther direct my exec- 
ually pay to said Haynes the income from 
emainder of my property, both real and personal, 
to pay from the principal to said Haynes on his 
rtieth birthday, if he be living, or to his heirs or 
ms if deceased, the sum of twenty-five 


1 to p 


a 


to ann 


as- 
thousand 
kk d Haynes on his thirty-fifth 
jirthday the remainder of my property, be it more or 


)llars, al iy to sai 


I went down 
next ng, 


Hert 


that 


to the store just as usual the 
for I wished to show people 
too good sense to have my head 


When I filled our best customer’s 


morni 
I had 
turned. 
molasses jug with kerosene, I knew 
demonstrated my coolness. 

The chairman of the Board of Selectmen 
vanted iat I should atte! ise in re- 
gard to rebuilding the 


to know wl 


| starting 


| of 
| of wholesale dealers; 


I had | 


3 Piper stone bridge; | 


the doctor asked what my candid opinion | 


was concerning the comparative merits of 
muriate of ia and iodide of potassium 
ina case of sSenetsia where egophony denotes 
light effusion, but with strong indications 

adhesion of the mediastinum; and the 
said there was an article on “ Semi- 
a unism in the fourteenth Century” in 
» Bibl thought I would en- 
perusing. As I stood on the hall door- 
‘ter singing-school that evening, 
lina came out back of me, and said she 
a little ‘Oh, how da-ark it is!” 

It flashed across me, as I offered my arm 
for escort home, that to the feminine imagi- 
ation matrimony on the income of seventy- 


ammon 


ister 


theca Sacra he 
yo 
step af Eve- 
», With 
shiver, 


tive thousand is naturally a less “ solemn or- 


dinance” than on a precarious salary of eight 
dollars a week, and nothing found but pep- 
permint drops. 

Presently Evelina remarked, “ Aren’t you 
very lonely since your aunt died ?”’—tender 
emphasis on the lonely. My aunt had been 
dead a year, and Evelina “ engaged” at least 
once in the mean time. 

‘Not at all; my time and attention are 
likely to be entirely absorbed in business.” 

‘No rejoice more 
your good fortune than do I, Samuel.” 

‘I don’t doubt it, Evelina; I shall 
ways feel confident of your friendship.” 

I leave Evelina at her cottage gate, and I 
feel thé it, 


OFT 


one can sincerely 


all the glad words of tongue or of pen, 
gladdest are these—‘It wasn’t to have been.” 
The next afternoon my employer invited 
me to be seated behind the railing that 
fenced in our office, and said he, laying his 
hand on my shoulder with a confidential, 
a parental, a sacrificial air: 
‘Samuel, I have been reflecting upon my 


| est competence; and shall I squander 1 


| ells, or shall I live on my income 


}and the white cotton string mingle 


in 
! 
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duty to you. You are a young m 


in life, and starting in s me t 
spects under favorable circumstances. } 
every thing depends upon your start 
right. You have always been faithful + 
interests, and I have determined to «)} 
my appreciation of that faithfulness 
have decided to sell out to you!” 

A glance at the door showed me t] 
way of escape was not cut off. 

“With all the varied 
business you are already 
yearly drawing in more 
surrounding towns; w 
our customers ; 


interests of 
familiar; \ 
of the trad 
e have the conhde 
have the 
we can to t 
To all these privileg 
you will succeed. Rarely is there such ; 
opening for a young man. Consult oy 
books, consider our profits, reflect upon the 
income from the post-oftice—” 

“Sir,” interrupted I, in thunderous tor 
“by the blessing of Providence 
of my aunt, who 
monument that will bring a glow t 
bosom of the president of our Cemetery As- 
sociation, I am now the recipient of an 


conde 
buy 
best advantage. 


and the 


nevolence is to hay 


years of precious life on vulgar, soul-wear 
ing dry-goods and groceries, subject ever t 
the fluctuations of Amoskeags and Pepper- 
and avail 
myself of the humanizing influences of | 
sure and culture? Conscience 
voice of Reason within my soul cry, ‘ Live 
on your income!’ Never more will 1 lift 1 
aching eyeballs to scan yon top shelf 
cotton batting and Agawam mixed; never 
shall my trembling fingers seek to fit ¢ 
warped pasteboard box covers; never shall 
my wearied ears be greeted by the cease- 
less tinkle of the money-dr: wer bell, 
sated nostrils by the odors of the 
coffee ! 


and the 


orm 
grinding 
No more shall the brown pape bay 
in all 
my-dreams! Sir, I hate tea, detest salera 
tus, abhor cod-fish, and loathe that post-offi 
and three-cent stamps!” 

I was done, and I knew by the hush th 
fell upon that store that whatever else I 
might be, I was an—orator. 


MY VALENTINE. 
Ir you would be my valentine, 
I should not heed though skies were gra} 
What time the sun forgot to shine, 
What time the shuddering frosts del 


iv 


should not heed the pinching cold, 

Nor yet the wind’s unkindly touch ; 
And fortune’s frowns, though manifold, 

Would wound nor vex me overmuch 


If you would be my valentine, 

My love, while sense and soul endure, 
You’d make to-day a thing divine, 

And heaven on earth insure! 
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A Novel. 


CHAPTER XX. 

TIKOMIS, although able to preserve so 
N sive a front in the presence of 
“@ degenerate grandson, was not unmoved 

y what had passed between them. Her 
was bitter with its unsunned wrath, 

hobbled down the garret stairs in 

mood to revenge her disappointment upon 
friend and foe alike. As I have already 
hinted, it was, perhaps, fortunate that she 
met Elinor instead of Mrs. Tenterden. ‘The 
ter had never been able to understand 
why Indians should exist; not 
for, so far as that was con- 
might have made very 
because they were sulky, treach- 
and untamable, and apt to give Mrs. 
Tenterden what she called a turn. Niko- 
mis had not been so fortunate as to over- 
this prejudice of the good lady’s; and 

ul these two come into collision at this 
ture, Mrs. Tenterden’s constitutional 
idity and want of tact, acting upon the 
idian’s exasperated and sardonic temper, 
cht easily have brought a catastro- 
But Elinor’s passionate determina- 

n had averted the danger, and after her 
“and vehement altercation with Ni- 

is, the old witch had withdrawn her- 
state of comparative quiescence, 
often result from the meeting 

f one strenuous mental atmosphere with 
another. The storm, however, 
postponed than dissipated, since the excit- 
ng causes remained unaltered. Nikomis 
vould yet find occasion to relieve her soul. 


1M pas 


f their color, 


rned, they good 
slaves, but 


rous, 


on 


ha 


as may 


Madge, after her confabulation with Sam | 


small hours of the morning, 
ul returned to her chamber, glowing with 
pleasurable excitement. She laid herself 
ipon her bed, and with her hands beneath 
her cheek upon the pillow, and her dark 
sparkling eyes looking into the darkness, 
» meditated silently and almost motion- 
until dawn. She came down early, 

» house, and walked swiftly through 

the woodland paths to Urmhurst. Entering 
by the kitchen door without noise, she pass- 
ed through to the hall, and stood listening 
for a minute or two with one hand resting 
on the balusters of the staircase. Though 
Saeying that she could detect an indistinct 
nurmur as of voices 


Kineo in the 


pct part of the house, no sound was an- 
» from the first floor, and presently she 
ssceniled thither with light foot and ani- 


a rome »d according to Act of Congress, in the year 


by Juntan Hawrtnoryr, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington, 


| like 


for 


on account | 


was rather | 


proceeding from the | 


mated bearing. 
and Madge 

had done 
Elinor 


Cuthbert’s door was open, 
uked in 
two or three hours before, and as 
and Selwyn did not long afterward, 
by the bedside 

“He looks as if he were dead 
she to herself. 
dead !” 


and stood, as Sam 


’ thought 
“What if Garth and he were 
She shook her head. “I shouldn’t 
I don’t want it to end so. Death 
is disgusting. Besides, thing 
would happen because no help 
it, and there no chance for 
changing one’s mind, nor for having one’s 
way in spite of all difficulty and 
opposition. I like every thing to be excit- 
ing and uncertain. I never would murder 
any body ‘ unless I were ever so much afraid 
of him, and then I'd get some 
and make him promise never to tell me 
whether it were done or not. Death is 
hateful. If it for death, all the 
world would be beca they’d have 
et all the fun they wanted 
out of life. Nobody is really wicked; it’s 
only their having more to do in order to 
enjoy themselves than the good people have, 
and so little time to that make 
them seem so. Mr. Urmson is good, for in- 
stance; but if he wanted to do all that I 
mean to, he’d be a great deal more wicked 
than I ever expect to be. But he cares for 
nothing except to sit still and read and 
write and say clever things—and do them. 
He is the only man that ever came near 
understanding me. If my poor Garth were 
half as sharp—” 

These thoughts not formed into 
speech, but the substance of them passed 
through her mind. Pausing upon the idea 
of Garth, she turned slowly away from Mr. 
Urmson, and moved the former’s 
room. She opened the closed door brusque- 
ly and looked in. The face upon the pil- 
low rested with its hollow, half-opened eyes 
turned toward her, while the gaunt grim 
lips moved in unintelligible mutterings. 
Madge’s warm, brilliant at first ex- 
pressed aversion tinged with contempt ; but 
after a few moments this was modified, and 
curiosity to become the dominant 
sentiment. She drew near and laid her firm 
white hand, strong and tenacious despite 
its softness and its dimples, upon Garth’s 
bony and hairy wrist, and tried to fix his 
unrecognizing glance with her own. 

“What an unfortunate fellow he is!” ran 
her thoughts. “I wish he were not. That 
has always been the trouble with him; he 
was made from the beginning to be un- 
lucky. If I were like some girls, I suppose 
I should like him all the better for that. 


then 
there 
would be 


every 
was 


sorts of 


man to do it, 


were not 


good, se 


time enough to ¢ 


do it in, 


were 


toward 


visage 


seemed 
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hould never get along with unfortu- 
people, becar I do not mean to be 
unfortunate myself. What a pity, though, 
greeable people should not be the 
unfortunate ones, and all the pleasant 
fortunate! See what a man Garth is, 

all his sickness and bad luck! Most 
men would look effeminate and silly after 
such a time as he has had; but he only 
looks older and more manly. I like that 
great bony face and the coarse black beard. 
I believe, really, that I love him, in a sort 
of way, better than almost any thing else. 
He suits me—Garth dear, you suit me, on 
the whole, better than any body else does 
Why won’t you do what I want 
to, and be such as I am? Then it 
d be But you never will; 
and if you did, I suppose it would spoil you. 
How provoking! I love him for not being 
just what he must be if ’m to marry him. 
Dear I wonder what’ll become of me! 


But I 


nate 


or can. 
you 

] 
i 


you 


perfect. 


me, 
I wish I knew what became of some woman 
who was like me, and had felt as I do when 
girl. People here will be sur- 
prised when they hear of me, years from 
now 


she was a 
and shocked, I suppose.” She laugh- 
ed a little under her breath, leaning against 
the side of the bed, and stroking Garth’s ir- 
respon hand with hers. “What will 
vou think, my Garth ?” she whispered, bend- 
ing down her face to his. 


sive 


“Oh, Garth, you 
if you did, I shouldn’t half en- 
joy any thing afterward ; I should always 
be thinking that I might have been hap- 
pier with you. Well, perhaps I should be. 
I know I could be happy with him—if there 
were not so many ways of being happy. 
I would like to try them all, and then 
come to him. But then perhaps he 
wouldn’t take me—yes, he would, though, 
for [should be as beautiful as ever, and more 
fascinating. But then I’m afraid—dear me! 
—I wouldn’t take him, for he wouldn’t be 
I don’t 
believe I know what I do want—that’s the 
worst of it. I don’t want that cunning old 
fool of a Golightley, though I don’t intend 
any one else shall have him; and who else 
is there? Sam She rested her fore- 
finger on her smooth cheek, and was lost in 
reverie for several minutes. Suddenly she 
roused herself, drawing a long breath, and 
glancing toward the door. She took a few 
steps away from the bedside, but then turn- 
ed, under a new impulse, and crouched 
down so that her face was upon a level 
with her lover’s, and his feverish 
mingled with hers. “Never mind 
Sam, Garth dear,” she whispered. 
the best, no matter what happens. 


mustn’t die; 


back 


so fascinating as he is now even. 


about 
“You are 
They 


think I don’t love you, because I haven’t | 


visited you. But feel this, dear!” 
pressed her lips slowly to his parched 
haggard 


ae 


beat 


She 
and 
mouth, and more than one heart- 


passed ere she removed them. “I 
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breath | 


would not have done that for Sam if he} 
been here,” she said. “ Have you po 
me, my Garth?” Again she kissed hi) 
liberately as before, and afterward 
third time. “Are my lips poisonous yo 
Shall I have the fever and die? [py 
afraid. Let them say I didn’t lov: 
if they dare!” She sprang to her feet 
went quickly to the door. “Good. 
Garth,” she said, waving her hand, her f¢ 
and figure all radiant and alert with yi, 
life. “If I have poison on my lips, &, * 
shall be poisoned too! and you won't 
jealous, will you? Good-by, my Garth.” 

To all this Garth made no response, ; 
did he seem at all aware that this ] 
young woman had been with him. N 
theless, it was an article of belief with 
long afterward that he had heard her wo; 
and felt her kisses, and had been made dream. 
ily happy by them; and he fancied that } 
had seen his way to a life of brilliance g 
enjoyment with her, such as she desired: 
that he looked upon the world throug 
her eyes, and reviewed with contempt and 
amazement the aims and actions that had 
heretofore been his. A dangerous, reckless 
warmth had seemed to glow in his heart: 
sense of irresponsible, irreverent power had 
throbbed in his brain. But when she bad 
him farewell and left him, all the lurid ip- 
spiration had departed with her, and he had 
lain cold and blank and helpless, oppressed 
with an ugly shadow of guilt and fear. A 
chilly sky seemed slowly darkening over 
him; the high ambitions and honorable pur- 
poses which had lightened his path thus far 
now sparkled unattainably in the distanc 
because, in grasping after earthilier fires, 
he had forfeited their heavenly protection. 
Madge had deserted him, who had deserted 
every thing for her, and he was alone. He 
slipped gradually down into an awful void 
clutching ineffectually at ragged edges of 
rock, which tore his hands. But ere the last 
fall came, a faint new dawn, cold and pen- 
etrating, yet sweet and freshly fragrant, 
spread its pure young light above the black- 
ness. The downward slipping was arrested, 
and Garth felt his spirit gently upborne by 
fine-spun melodies of music. Life came tin- 
gling back to him; for the first time, as it 
seemed, in many ages his brain grew clear 
and wholesome; he opened his eyes, and 
knew his familiar room, and saw a face that 
soothed and re-assured him. A stifling bond 
that long had galled his neck fell away and 
left him free. He heard and spoke a few 
sane words, and anon fell peacefully and 
profoundly asleep; but he did not dream otf 
Elinor. 

Madge, meanwhile, had not immediatel 
gone up to the garret, though she had left 
Garth’s room with the intention of so doing 
Having satisfied herself that Sam and Niko- 
mis were enjoying their first confidential 
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she thought it as well not to inter- “You can ask her ’f you like. Guess she 
em just then, and therefore returned heard you with Sam last night—thought she 
tchen and built up the fire there. might ’s well take up with Garth, now you'd 
ains of Sam’s breakfast, spread out left him.” 

proad table, now caught her eye, “Oh, Sam has got here safe, has he? I’m 
minded her that she had herself had | so glad! I would have made him stay with 
to eat that morning. Her walk | us, but he seemed so anxious to see you that 
the woods had given her a good , he wouldn’t even wait till morning. Think 
te, and she presently set to work and of his carrying that great heavy hand-or- 
| herself a very comfortable little re- | gan round on his back! Well, he'll be safer 
d another half hour passed pleas- up in the wigwam than he would be any 
way in the epicurean enjoyment where else, won’t he ?” ; 
f: for Madge, considering her coun- “Go up and see him—that’s what you 
ining, was a tolerably accomplished | come for,” growled the Indian, turning her 
de, and needed but a little experi- back on the young woman’s winning tongue, 
e of Parisian menus to render her taste |Madge was at a loss to conceive what could 
that direction classical. have put the other into such a cross-grain- 
It was by this time nearly ten o’clock, | ed humor; she had anticipated quite a dif- 
Madge, although the chimney-corner | ferent effect from Sam’s appearance. She 
was extremely cozy, had almost made up| perceived, however, that the best way to 
her mind that she had better be on her | find out about it would be to question Sam 
vav up to Nikomis’s wigwam, when her ear | himself, from whom she was confident of 
ght the sound of a step ascending the | her ability to elicit any thing; and she ac- 
gentle slope toward the house. She jumped | cordingly availed herself of Nikomis’s surly 
ip, and suspecting that it was Mrs. Tenter- | permission to visit the garret. On her way 
len, retired to the narrow passageway at | thither she passed Garth’s door, and paused 
the end of the kitchen; for she did not care at the sound of music that came from with- 
) have her presence in Urmhurst known to in. What business had Elinor Golightley 
ny one besides Sam and his grandmother. | to be playing to Garth Urmson? Madge 
She took up her position beside the cellar | had never yet been a victim to jealousy, but 
loor, in order to have an avenue of escape the thought did at this moment occur to 
ready in case of need, and there listened to her that here was an infringement of her 
he repeated knocking and finai entrance | proprietorship which she would be justified 
{the visitor. She heard her pause in the in resenting. Her hand was upon the latch 
ull, and at length advance to the kitchen of the door—but only to be withdrawn. 
wd cross the threshold. The step was not She desired no outbreak with Elinor, at 
ike Mrs. Tenterden’s, and Madge’s curiosity least not now; nor would it enhance the 
this point getting the better of her dis- | freedom of her action to re-assert her ex- 
retion, she came cautiously forward and clusive rights over her lover. She forbore, 
peeped out from behind an embrasure of therefore, and passed on silently. But the 
dishes piled up on the dresser. There stood matter influenced her in more ways than 
Elinor, with her head erect and her violin one; a woman in Madge’s mental attitude 
under her arm. Madge, in her surprise, knows how to make the most of a provoca- 
ould not prevent a loose board in the floor tion, whether as a handle against an op- 
from creaking; Elinor’s eyes immediately ponent or as a justification for wider liber- 

turned in the direction of the sound; but’ ties on her own part. 
fore Madge could resolve whether to step “That’s you, eh ?” said Sam, with a yawn, 
forth or to retreat, the other had turned away | rolling himself over on his mattress in an- 
and disappeared, leaving her unsuspected |swer to her voice at the entrance of the 
observer to ponder the mystery of Miss Go-| wigwam. ‘Come in, Madge; all at home.” 
lightley’s being there. After a few minutes) “Do you suppose I’m going to sit there in 
the sound of voices in dispute—Elinor’s the dark with you, Sam Kineo?” rejoined 


and Nikomis’s—was audible from Cuth- Madge, with dignity. “Come out here im- 
bert’s room overhead; it soon ceased, how- | mediately, Sir; I wish to speak to you.” 

ever, and was followed by a silence, which “ By the devil, young lady, you’ve not for- 
continued until an irregular noise upon the | gotten how to order chaps round, have you?” 
staircase announced the hobbling approach | exclaimed he, crawling out of the low open- 
of the old Indian. Madge received her with | ing on his hands and knees, and looking up 
an engaging smile, which Nikomis answered | at her. “Hi! she is a beauty, sure enough. 


by a scowl. Curse me, Madge, ’f you’re not th’ sweetest 

“What you doing here, Madge Danver—| piece of flesh I’ve looked at since—” 

um ?” “That ’ll do, Sam Kineo,” interrupted she, 
“Now, granny dear, don’t be cross. I’ve|in a tone of demure decision. “I know 

been up to see Garth, and I think he does you | what I am better than you do. Another 

great credit ; you’ll cure him, if he’s curable. | thing—you’re not to address me in that 

jut what is Miss Golightley here for ?” slipshod sort of language, as if you were too 
Von. LIV.—No. 822.—39 
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Talk to me 
way you know how to 


ut your words, 


n the best it won't 


be any too well. Have you no better clothes 


» 
iat 


These are good enough to lie in a garret 
I suppose,” said Sam, glancing down 
s ragged attire somewhat disconcerted- 
When the 

| find some better in the trunk.” 
“Isn’t this time 


want to with 


good time comes, maybe 


any? I 
the 
\ we this afternoon and be introduced to 
body; but needn’t think I'll be 


with you unless you dress li gren- 


as good a 


as 


vou come down me to 


every you 
seen ke a 
tleman.” 

“That’s pretty good!” chuckled Sam ; “ but 
I think I won’t appear in society this after- 
, thank you. 


noo! 


Some of’em might be too 
glad to see me,” 
“You're afraid of being caught by the po- 
said Madge, ‘i i 
man,” a phrase 
favorite of hers, “I'd 
ashamed any 


contemptuously. 
she added, using 


rather a 
afraid or 


was 


be to face 
body.” 

‘You can talk, if you like,” returned he, 
If 


there was only one policeman in the world, 


sulkily. “Dm going to run no risks. 


or only a dozen, ’d not mind ’em more’n so 


many cats and dogs; but a chap can’t fight 


th’ United States army, can he ?” 

“If you'd had any sense, you’d have got 
ill you wanted without interfering with 
the law, Mr. Sam Kineo. You weren’t fit to 
be trusted in the world alone by yourself.” 

“Look here now, Madge, don’t you come 
hard, that’s a little dear! 
fault if | was alone,is it? I tried 

ough to get you know that; 
if I ever get out of this, ll take you 
along, pretty sure.” 

“What do you mean? I thought you 
knew that I was to marry Garth Urmson as 


soon as he gets well. 


down 


Tisn’t my 


on me so 


hard en 
and 


you 


I have nothing to do 
with you, that I know of.” 

“Curse him! 
snarled 


you marry Garth, will you?” 
Sam, uncovering the edges of his 
teeth, and scowling. “ He’ll never get well, 
I'd have cut his heart 
told me that be- 


then, I can tell you. 
out this morning i 
fore.” 

Madge looked at him and laughed. “ Yes, 
you haven’t forgotten 


f you'd 


how he beat you 
1en you were boys, and he was a year the 
unger. But mustn’t think I’m 
foolish now as I was when I almost let you 
run with 


wi 


vo you as 


away me, and Garth came down 
the rapids and changed my mind. I know 
now what it is to make a prudent match, 
such as the minister and the members of the 
respective families approve. I don’t believe 
they’d approve of my running off with an 
escaped robber, when I might stay at home 
and marry an artist of growing reputation ; 
do you .” 

Sam made nor 


eply for a few moments. He 


sat with his eyes cast down, sulk 
splinters oft a cracked board in thy 
snapping them across his thum)h 
he looked up and fastened his nh 
glance on the young woman’s blo 
tantalizingly smiling face. 

‘You look here now, Madge D 
not foolish as | 
You've fooled twice in my 
don’t mean you should do it the 
You needn’t think I’m in love 
same way I was when I was a boy 
you're prettier than you were th 
seen more women. But Garth don’t 
I'll be even with hin 
be hanged for an ox asasheep. You 
me an escaped robber, but I'll be a 
something else before he and you’l] 
gether. I tell you I’ve been just t 
don’t care if I go farther. Maybe y: 
believe it now, but you will when 1 
comes.” 

“ What fun!” said Madge, draw 
tle nearer her companion, and rest 
hand on his arm; “TI declare it’s « 
mantic. I like to hear you talk tl 
Sam. Do it some more, won’t you 


as now was the 
me 


t} 


anyway. 


“No need of my talking, either,” 1 
Sam, uncertain whether to feel mo 
not. “ You'll never marry a chap with: 
ing but paint-brushes to show for a 

“Oh, but what if he paints portrait 
me, and sells them to Uncle Goligh 
tive thousand dollars, Mr. Sam?” 

“Golightley? When he’s paid me w] 
mean to ask him for, he won’t feel like 
ing any thing for portraits! Ive got 
safe, anyway; and when the old womar 
a good humor again, Ill get the papers fi 
her to prove who I am. _ By-the 
you know any thing about where those pa 
pers are ?” 

“Of course I don’t. It 
business, you foolish fellow. Nikomis shoy 
ed me something, or told it me, I forge 
which, a long time ago. You’d better ke: 
Nikomis in good humor, I can tell you. But 
I'd like to know how you expect to get 
thing out of Golightley? He’s a very « 
man, and won’t be likely to give away n 
ey for nothing.” 

“Maybe I know a little more about G 
lightley Urmson than you do, Miss Danver 
replied Sam, sarcastically. “‘ He’s a vei 
nice, agreeable gentleman, and cleverenoug 
as you say; but he’s no better than I am, fo1 
all that, and I’ll make him feel it before I'v: 
done with him. I told you last night 
I hada pal somewhere, and that he had the 
most of the money. Maybe you didn’t know 
it was Golightley—what ?” 

There were probably few things whicl 
Madge did know better than this; but s 
had a strong curiosity to hear Sam’s versio 
of the story, and accordingly she expressed 
proper surprise; and leading him artfully 


was none o1! 
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n one step to another, she gradually 
m him much the same story that he 
cently detailed to Nikomis, together 
yme farther particulars which Nikomis 
t hear. Madge listened with interest, 
the time Sam had told all he knew, 
herself competent to up a 


She had, more 


draw 

toa jury on the case. 
profited by the opportunity to study 
urrator himself, and had formed a re- 
whether fa- 
circumstances only could re- 


stimate of his character 
or not 
Meanwhile the forenoon had slipped 
and the 
startled by a loud summons rapped out 


“That 


1 , 
, Maliciously. 


of a sudden confabulators 


e house door below. sounds 
policeman,” said Madge 
but, to her aston- 
nent, Sam caught her by the wrist and 


tlv dragged her down again. 


rose as she spoke ; 


ust you stay there!” said he, whisper 
tween his teeth at her ear. “If that’s 
ice, it’s a bad day for you.” 

hope it is!” exclaimed Madge, passion 
struggling to her orn 


em where you are and what you've 


free wrist. 


by a rapid movement, pinioned the 
both arms just below the shoulders. 
ished her back against the side of the 
an, and held her there, kneeling on 
her. with all 
to break loose from his hold; and 


wd-org 

nee before She strove 
ree 
¢ exceedingly strong for a woman, and 
ry lithe, she would probably have suc- 
led with a man less active and power- 
But he gripped her like a 
, and his fingers sank deep into the firm 
of her rounded arms. 
ith coming short and her cheeks afire 


d, “If you don’t let me 


than Kineo. 


go, ll scream.” 


Cvitar’s € 


explorer should announce that he had 


some 
ot 
ndations of Aladdin’s palace and an un 


his 


overed in the course 


i piece of Cinderella’s glass slipper, the 
y of the impression would be like that pro- 
ipon the minds of modern Hellenists by 
Schliemann’s announcement to King George 
rreece that he had discovered the monuments 


en the 


tradition mentioned by 
is the tomb of Agamemnon. 


ites 


in the 
id, which is certainly not the 


complished contemporary Greek scholars. 


st noted exception among them to this skepti 


sm is Mr. Gladstone. 

Studies on Homer and the Homeric 
is Juventus Mundi, with an Enquiry into the Tim 
! Place of Homer, which is 


At last, with her 
, she 


researches 


Pausanias in- 
There is, | 
, ho question that Pausanias mentioned the 
n. The peculiar interest in Dr. Schlie 
s report of his discovery is his undoubted 
literal and historic accuracy of the 
faith of the most 
The 


He has followed his ear 
Aqe, and 


just republished by 
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dts 4 you do,” 
fore, “ 
by the 


replied he, whisp¢ ring as be 
by the devil, ll cut out your tongue 
roots Damn 


just as easy as love you. 


you! I can hate you 
; Didn’t I tell you 
how I stripped that woman naked and lash- 
ed her till she fainted? I didn’t hate her; 
I only disliked her. You littl jade, did you 
think you could bully me ?” 

‘Sam, let me go.” 

rhe half-} 
laughed. 


reed gave her a little shake, and 
“Eh? you’re going to marry your 
dear Garth, you? You don’t think Pl 
get any money out of Uncle Golightley, eh? 


are 


Want me to speak the best English to you, 
do you? and dress in fine clothes to go down 
? We Ll, how 
you like having that pretty scalp of yours 
cut off and hung up along with the others 
there in the You little liar! I 
never was so near killing any one as I am 
Didn’t I tell you I'd gone that far ] 
didn’t care if I went further ?” 

‘Sam, let me Vi 
love you!” 

‘Better have your throat cut, my little 
dear; then a chap might trust you. You 
little hypocrite Who was it lied to Garth 
about me ten years ago ?—did you think I’d 


’ 


forgotten it ? 


isn’t it? 


to the village with you would 


wigwam? 
you. 


never be false—I’ll 


Nice fun changing your mind, 
I wouldn’t trust you out of reach 
of my knife for all Golightley’s money and 
my mother’s legacy put together.” 

“ Dear Sam, what have I done?” 

“What have youdone 
toknow! If you’ve gone and set the police 
to of the way, so you 
might marry your dear Garth, and get Un 
cle Golightley’s money into the bargain, I 
wouldn’t be surprised; but, by the devil, 
you'd better not have come up here to me 
after it! Hush!” 


that’s what I want 


on me, get me out 


asy Chair. 


the Harpers. 
clearness and enthusiasm, Mr 


In this little work, written with 
repeats 
in the 
record of manners 
that there was a solid nucleus of 


Gladstone 
of Homer 


as a 


belief that the 


highest sense historical 


his poems are 
and characters ; 
that there 
in supposing that he might 
half century after the war, 
although he was certainly not an eye-witness of 
t; but that there are not adequate data for as 
signing him or the war a place in the established 
chronology. 
A large part of Mr. Gladstone’s new work is 
| devoted to defining with greater precision the 
parts of the Egyptian chronology to which the 
Homeric poems and their subject are related 
He pays a generous tribute to the value and im 
portance ol the 
ind of Dr. Schliemann, and then proceeds with 
fervor almost 


fact in his account of the Trojan war; 
Is no extravagance 


have lived within a 


liscoveries of General Di Cesnola 


is if he were discussing a subject 


within the domain of history. It is curious, how- 
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ever, that in this view Mr. Gladstone differs from | of a different complexion from the rea] 


the whole tendency of modern criticism. The 
earliest precise date in Greek history is that of 
the Olympiad of Corcebus, 776 B.c., and, as Mr. 
Gladstone date of the Homeric 
poems ranges very widely backward from that. 
They are, therefore, as Mr. John Fiske remarks, 
nan 1dmirable review of Juventus Mundi in the 
N 


Historic ; 


concedes, the 


and the belief that there was a Trojan 
war rests exclusively upon them. The Homeric 
events and personages are, therefore, necessarily 
is shadowy as those of the Arthurian legend; 
ind it is probable that they were already as re- 
mote and mythical to Homer as the tale of Guin- 
ever and Lancelot to Tennyson. But the science 
of comparative mythology, which is wholly mod- 
ern, and has been developed mainly during Mr 
Gladstone’s life, has been apparently totally dis- 
regarded by him. ‘“ We now know,” says Mr. 
Fiske, “that Achilles and Paris and Helen are to 


be found 


ew York World, a few years since, really pre- | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


}not from Eginhard or the monk of St. ( 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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The chronicle of Archbishop Turpin—a 
tion of poetic legends—supplied this want, T 
containing hardly any thing historical, excers + 
name of Charlemagne and the fact of an o. 
dition into Spain, it was declared genuing 
by Pope Calixtus the Second ; Was receiy 
such by Vincent de Beauvais, who for his 
erudition was made preceptor to the sons of} 
wise king Saint Louis of France; and f; 
poets who followed drew the materials ; 
narrative. Even then, if Priam and Hect; 
real persons, the siege of Troy by the G 
may be as fabulous as that of Paris by th; 
cens, or Charlemagne’s conquest of Jeru 
Mr. Fiske suggests that the case ot Agar 
non may be very like that of Charlemagne, ' 
was a traditional time when a large part of 
isles and main-land of Greece was subject + 


W 


}common chief, and Mykenai was evident 


not from Homer, but from a period preceding the | 


dispersion of the Aryan nations 
the Trojan war, far from originating with Homer, 


The tale of | 


far from being recorded by the author of the | 


. . } 
[liad as an eye-witness, must have been known in | 


Aryana-Vaedjo at that remote epoch when the | 


Indian, the Greek, and the Teuton were as yet 
one and the same.” 

There is no study more fascinating than that 
of the appearance of the same myth under differ- 
ent forms in the various branches of the Aryan 
This is the subject of Mr. Cox’s work, pub- 
lished in 1870—a work full of curious and often 


race, 


of what seems fanciful speculation, but which is | 


also a most useful ally in all studies of the great 
national legends. Professor Max Miiller virtual- 
ly introduced the study in England, and he has 
applied the principle of mythologic interpreta- 
tion to such stories as that of William Tell, which 
Freeman calls “ one of the stories which make the 
round of the world.’”’ But Freeman, one of the 


“Perhaps,” he says, “ 
a dread that if Achilleus and Odysseus are ruled to 


be the sun, later heroes of mythology and romance, | 


Arthur and Hengist and Cerdic and great Karl 
himself, may some day be found out to be the sun 
also.” For that is the mythologic interpretation 
of the tale of Troy divine. It is a great solar 
myth. “The story has been complicated with 
countless local traditions,” 


tion of accurate geographical details, of portraits 
which may be true to national character, of ac- 
counts of laws, customs, and usages which doubt- 


Vide 


not only in the Iliad, but also in the Rig some epoch a large city. The chief was A 
Veda, and therefore as mythical conceptions date | 


memnon, and a great city, properly sit 

would naturally be considered his capita 
general levy in prehistoric Greece for pury 
of maintaining foreign colonies would }y 
expedition to Troy, and the great king of Myk: 
or Mycenz, would be placed at its head 
certainly surprising that, after all the d 


| conclusions of the most admirable and dey 


| ascertain 


modern scholarship that the Homeric poems 
count legends in which it is now impossil 


the historical truth, Mr. Gladst 


| should still hold to the fact of the siege of 


| memnon 


as told by Homer, to the theory that thers 
extravagance in supposing the poet to hav 
within half a century of the siege, and that A 


was an actual Of course 


person. 


| holds no opinion in history, politics, or poet 
| which he is not able skillfully to defend. T! 


says Cox; “it has re- | 
ceived a plausible coloring from the introduc- | 


| can be no question of the great value of the dis 


coveries of Dr. Schlicmann. But the opening 
a tomb upon the spot in which an early tradit 


| had placed the tomb of Agamemnon would b 
most sagacious of living historians, is but “a | 
half-believer’” of the mythological interpretation. | 
I am under the influence of | 


us little nearer to a historic man of that 
than the alleged tomb of Juliet at Ver: 
bring us to the hapless maid herself. 


na W 


Ir is a pleasant practice of the citizens of 
rious national and local origin, who live in tl 
cosmopolitan city of New York, annually to cor 
memorate the countries and parts of countri 
from which they sprang. The sons of 
Nicholas, of Saint George, of Saint Andrew, at 
of Saint Patrick recur with filial fondness, ove: 
noble banquet, to the traditions and associations 
of their father-land. The sons of Saint Jonathar 


va 


saint 


| the children of the Pilgrims, also, are not unmind 


ess prevailed at the time when the poet wrote. | 


Yet in spite of epithets which may still be ap- 
plied to the ruins of Tyrus and Mykenai, in spite 
of the cairns which still bear the name of Achil- 
leus or of Aias on the shores of the strong-flow- 
ing Hellespontos, Helen is simply the radiant 
light, whether of the morning or the evening.” 
But it is plain that a mythical form may be 
gradually taken by an actual legend or historic 
tradition. Freeman points out this in the case 
of Charlemagne, who is the mythical form of the 
Emperor Karl. 
ever, required to satisfy its ideal a Charlemagne 


Mill says of it: “ The age, how- | 


ful of the severe glories of their ancestors, and 
of the proud story of New England, whence they 
have come to New York. The 22d of Decen 
ber—Forefathers’-day, or the anniversary of the 
day on which the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth— 
is thus.the great day in the calendar of the sons 
of New England, wherever they may be. 

It is, however, a very curious and inter g 
fact that the event which is universally ascribed 
to the 22d of December, 1620, was probably not 
that to which the tradition of Plymouth Rock 
alludes, and that on the 22d of December ther 
was no known landing of Englishmen on the 
Plymouth coast. But there was a landing on the 
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This fact in regard to the date is not a| 
liscovery 
mentioned it; and Palfrey, the historian of 
» England, alluding to an effort to substitute 
ie for the traditional day as the one to be 
emorated, says that “the 22d day of De- 
r has aken a firm hold on the local thought 
erature, which the 21st will scarcely dis- 
But Palfrey and Bancroft both accept 
J as the date of that landing of the Pil 
s from which New England sprang. By this 
s understood the final debarkation of the 
company from the Mayflower and the be 
¢ of the settlement of Plymouth. Yet this 
ind proper landing certainly did not take 
ther on the 21st or 22d of December, 1620, 

til the 4th of January, 1621. 
iestion is more interesting than impor | 
But it is not surprising that there should 
such warm debate about prehistoric and myth- 
ces and events, like the siege of Troy and 
b of Agamemnon, when dates and events | 
pening of our own history, not yet thrée 
and misunderstood 
xplanation of the confusion in regard to 
and the probability as to the event to 
1e tradition of Plymouth Rock points, are 
y and lucidly stated in the very interesting 
ter of Bryant’s History of the United States 
recounts the first steps in the settlement of 
vy England, and which we presume to be the 
x of the associate author, Mr. Sydney How- 
i Gay, who is a native of the neighborhood of 
mouth, and whose story of the settlement is 
resque and delightful. Most of the sons of 


ro, are obscure 


ies ag 


e Pilgrims doubtless suppose that the Mayflower 


ed across the wintry sea and dropped anchor 
Plymouth Harbor. They have forgotten that 
ifter that weary and stormy voyage of sixty-five 
iys, the anxious watchers on the little ship of 
80 tons burden saw, on the 9th of November, 
low shore of Cape Cod, and on the 11th cast 
chor in the harbor of what is now Province- | 
ow! It was on this day that the constitution 
he Mayflower was adopted; and that done, 

f business of the Pilgrims was to find a} 

t suitable for permanent settlement. 
For this purpose they sent out several expedi- | 
tions to explore the land. But they found no 


Local writers upon the subject | “ 
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1620, Old Style, according to Mourt’s Relation, 
we sounded the harbour and found it a very 
good harbour for our shipping, we marched als 
into the Land, and found divers corne fields, and 
little running brookes, a place very good for scit 
uation, so we returned to our Ship againe with 
good newes to the rest of our people, which did 
much comfort their hearts.” 

The 11th of the 21st, 
New Style, is the day on which some of the ex 


December, Old Style, or 
plorers set foot somewhere on the shore of P! ym- 
outh Bay. On they returned to the 
Mayflower, which was still in Cape Cod Harbor, 
is not stated [The Rev. H. M. Dexter, the latest 


editor of Mourt’s Relation, and an authority upon 


what day 


the subject, says that it is probable, having passed 


| the day in exploration, that they returned on the 


following day, Tuesday, the 12th, Old Style, the 
22d, New Style, straight across the bay, twenty- 


six miles, to their ship. Bancroft and Palfrey, 


| as we said, agree that Monday, the 11th, or 21st, 


New Style, was the day ot exploration, so that 


there is no evidence whatever that there was 


| any Englishman in Plymouth Bay on the 22d*of 


December, 1620, and all the probabilities are 


against it. 


sut with a contemporary record of 
carefully dated, and a record always accessible, 
how did current ? 


The explanation is almost ludicrous, for it is a 


events 


so curious an error become 


simple error of punctuation. A little comma is 


| responsible for setting the sons of New England, 


the world over, to eating their parched corn on 
the 22d instead of the 21st of December. The 
landing of the Pilgrims was first celebrated in 


Plymouth in 1769, on the 22d of December 


| When it appt ared that this was a palpable error, 
| the explanation offered and accepted was that 


the men of 1769 added eleven days instead of 


| ten to mark the difference between the Old Style 
| and the New 


Palfrey says that they were erro- 


| neously added, but he offers no explanation of so 


tisfactory abiding-place, and on the 6th of De- 


cembe 


nber a party departed upon a farther quest. 
In tl 


lis party of seventeen were John Carver, 
Miles Standish, William Bradford, and Edward 
Winslow, the last two of whom have told the 
st This story, known as “ Mourt’s Relation” 
(Mourt being probably George Morton, who pro- 

ed the pubMcation of the diary in London), is, | 
with William Bradford’s history, the contempo- | 

authority upon the subject of the landing 
nd settlement of the Pilgrims. On Wednesday, 
e 6th of December, Old Style, then, this party 
of explorers left the Mayflower in Provincetown 
Harbor, and through some very rough weather 
coasted along the cape and along the shore on 

> opposite side of the great bay formed by the 
cape, until on Friday, the 8th, at evening, they 
anded on Clark’s Island, just under the shelter 
of one of the two long points that form the en- 
trance of-Plymouth and Duxbury bays. The 
next day, the 9th, they “‘marched about”’ the isl- 


th 


curious an error. Now for the whole story of the 
Pilgrim arrival and settlement Mourt’s Relation 
is the contemporary authority, and fortunately 
Dr. Dexter’s edition is a careful reprint of the 


| original, with all its errors of the press of every 


kind, which, he would be 
modern printer of any pretension.” 
The “ Relation” is very full of dates 


says, “ the ruin of a 


The expe 


| dition left the Mayflower on the 6th of December, 


| Old Style. 


nd, and on the following day, Sunday, the 10th, | 


they rested. 


On Monday, the 11th of December, | 


“ Wednesday the sixt of December 
wee set out.” It proceeds carefully day by day 
until the end of the week, when the explorers 
had landed on Clark’s Island 

this punctuation then follow: 
made our Randevous all that day, being Satur 
day, 10. of December, on the Sabbath day wee 
rested, and on Munday we sounded the Harbour,’ 
ete. Dr. Dexter points out that the English print 
ers must have changed the period, which should 
have been placed after Saturday. As Wednes 
day was the 6th, Saturday was the 9th, and by 
changing the comma after Saturday to a period, 
the proper reading is restored, and the 10th of 
December is made to be the date of Sunday, as 
it was. Mr. Gay, if we are correct in supposing 
him to be the author of the chapter and of the 
note in Bryant’s history, instantly saw what 
seems to have escaped Dr. Dexter, and he ex 
plains the confusion of the date of the celebra 
tion by suggesting that the Plymouth fathers of 


These words and 
“And here wee 
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irt with the erroneous punctu- 
Saturday the 10th, of 
2th, and adding ten days for 
and New Styles, called Fore 
rhis the 
explanation of error for 
Plymouth fathers of hun- 
been made responsible, but 
be 


( course 


22d is undoubtedly 


in 
S a 


j 
a 


i charged to the careless 
ness of an unknown Lor ion prool reader of near- 
1 


Vy 


hundre vears conscience, 
ype, tl 


ne 
is the 


into the 


» ivzo, upon whose 


no heavier offense 
sounding of the h 
1 findi 
» exploring party on the 
of the Pilgrims 
lition of the Bancroft accepts it 

Palfrey, rees that 
loes not appear to have unequiv- 
that landed on the 


was 


Sut w arbor and march- 


land and ng divers corne fields 


Ist of 


associated with 


December 
ding 
rock ? 


+ 


a note, i 


h 


however, in 


tra 


the lition * 
ocally determined who it was 
whether the exploring party or the whole 
He think that the ved 
it the explorers “ appears alto- 
But he concedes that if the 
associated with them, it must be 
that of the grea 
artists must no longer depict 
Mayflo unchor in the harber. The tra- 
tion of the landing comes from Elder Thomas 
1741, being then ninety-one years 
ume remonstrate uinst any injury to 
k from the bi a wharf. Elder 
Faunce had heard the story from the first plant- 
id it ed through Mrs. White, 
vho died in 1810, ninety-five years old, and Dea 
con Ephraim Spooner, who died in 1818, at the 


rock,”’ 


company s, however, rece 


opinion t t was 


cether 


1 tha 


probable 
int gy 1s to D 


tI part of the 


tI 


conne 1 
company and it 
the per or 
n r 


ut 
( 
who, in 
to agi 


ilding of 


ror 


, + 
al t 


rs was transmit 


is certainly more proba- 
it the tradition of the lan would refer 
that of the debarkation of the whole company 
beginning of the settlement than to that 


ige of eighty-three 


f 
I 


th ling 

id the 
of a few explorers seeking a promising site for 
settlement. The would 
certainly be that when the company came ashore 


on a spot already chosen, and planted their home 


creat in 


memory 


1 new world. 

This is the view taken by Bryant’s history, 
holds that 
obscured the exact details of the land- 


In 
which confusion and misunderstand- 
hi 
g, yet gladly concedes that “its importance and 
the less because it happens 


ing have 
interest 
to be 
Pilgrims, wherever they are found, on the anni- 
of a day when the event did not occur, 
and with the general supposition that on that 
lay the people of the Mayflower landed from the 
hip upon the rock of Plymouth, which they cer- 
tainly did not do till a fortnight later.” Mr. Gay 
learly of opinion that there is no reason for 
supposing that the exploring party visited the site 
of Plymouth, which is three miles from Clark’s 
Island. The explorers would naturally steer to 
the nearest point of the main-land, which, on the 

strip ending in Saguish Point, is close at 
har They were impatient to find some spot on 
which a settlement might be made, for the cap- 
tain of the Mayflower was impatient to return to 
England. That they did not land on the rock 
and resolve to settle at that point, and depart to 
bring the company to that particular spot, is made 
more probable by Bradford’s remark that “ they 
afterward took better view of the place and re- 
solved where to pitch their dwelling.” The ex- 


ar 
commemorated by the descendants of the 


e none 


versary ( 


( 


lor 


} 


j 


plorers hurried back tothe ship. T 
left her harbor at Cape Cod on the 
cember, New Style; on the 26th she 
tween Plymouth and Clark’s Island 

and 29th there were further explorat 


yr 


after hesitating in’ the choice betwee n tw 
on Wednesday, the 30th, it was deci 
upon the present site of Plymouth 
until Monday, the 4th of January, 1621, 
a general debarkation with the distin 
of founding a home ; and the land 
then undoubtedly made, as Bryant’s histo 
‘ with recognition of the occasion 


new 
as SOI 


more than an ordinary occurrence,” and 
the solemnity of 


women of the strong and deep ch 


emotion becoming 1 


racté 
made them pilgrims. 

What that involved has been a thou 
said and sung. But Bryant’s history, by 
lustrations, impresses it upon the read 
unexpected and vivid manner. In the } 
Leyden, the town in Holland from which t 
gtims departed, there is an air of tranquil 1 
of long-settled domesticity, of an ancient 
toric life rich with venerable traditions 
civilization, and grateful to the imaginatio 
the heart. In the cut of the visit of San 
the colony there are all the bareness and | 
ness of the savage wilderness which thos 
and indomitable English hearts were to beg 
The one shows all that they 

uncertainty to 
came. Those who feel the force of the cont 
can understand the profound pathos of B 
ton’s picture of the two young Pilgrim lovers y 
stand upon the barren New England bea 
wistfully watch the returning Mayflower sa 


away—home ! 


ul 


al 


civilize left 


other, the desolate 


} 


Ww hic 


Tue old proverb, Murder will out, is constant 
justified, and it is curious and interesting 
how, as the craft of crime deepens with the 
ress of civilization, the ingenuity of dis« 
keeps equal pace with it. 

Old-fashioned robbery, the foot-pad and 
highwayman, riding up as in the last-century | 
glish novels, and presenting a blunderbuss 
coach window while the company alight 
relieved of their purses by the masked R 
Hood, who leaps into the saddle, and toucl 
his hat, with a round compliment to the la 
gallops away—all this has passed away wit 
bailiffs and sponging-houses, the Fleet and 
Marshalsea. The garroter and the masked ga! 
of burglars are the familiar form of robber 
our day, while for great and difficult crimes t 
wits of rascals are matched with those of dete 
ives, and the rascals are very sure to go t 


} 


wall. 

A recent capture of mail robbers well i 
trates this, and is a signal proof of the skill t 
foils the most careful crime. Merchants and ot 
ers in Philadelphia who had dealings with Bos 
ton found that the most valuable and importa! 
letters constantly miscarried. They disappear 
without a clew, and the correspondents soon com 
| plained at the Post-office Department, which, u} 
full information, applied itself with its most sk 
ful detective force to the discovery of the thieves 
| but in vain. But similar detective skill, differ 
ently employed, struck the clew. The detecti 
agency of an express company was busily engage! 


v 
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870 to 1874 it was two hundred 
‘And,’ says the Saturday Review, 
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‘there is 
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180 every reason to believe that last year and this 
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to Senators Prince and Tobey, with power? Per- 
haps their legislative experience may devise some 
quate method of procuring pain- 
the 


simple and ade 
| death for noxious Spitz, always after 
probation. They a re- 
yort upon the question which Mr. Tibs has some- 
who 
gs should be suffered to expose 
like dogs to their barking, 
fl—s! To this 
question Mr. Tibs demands an answer. 


less de 


might at least concur in 


} 
t 


raised, namely, why those persons 


ppen to like do 


people 


snapping, snarling, biting, and 


who do not 


Ir is of King Charles the Second that the story 
is told that he begged pardon of his attendants 
for being time in dying. 
Commodore Vanderbilt would seem to have been 
He was dying 
in public, as it were, for ten months, and a part 
of the daily news was the variation of his appe- 
tite and the fluctuation of his pulse. His hold on 
life was firm to the last, and the evening before 
he died he 
counter between Mr 


unconscionable a 


capable of the same grim remark 


istened to the story of the street en- 
May and Mr. Bennett, which 
id to him from the evening paper. The 
next morning he closed his eyes and died peace- 
fully in the presence of his children and family. 
He died the richest man in the country, and he 
was born of the His career was 
that of a bold, shrewd, tenacious, rough, and self- 
relying man, who practically accepted many of 
Poor Richard’s maxims, and was intent upon the 
He believed that “he who by the 
plow would thrive, himself must hold the plow ot 
ne Keep thy shop,” Poor Richard, 
‘and thy shop will keep thee.” He obeyed these 
precepts He knew himself better than others 
Late in life he engaged in railway 

His friends 
But he went 
of the true 


was rei 


one poorest. 


main chance 


drive.” 


says 


him. 
Speculations upon a 
and feared 
forward, and 
railway kings. For his subjects, the public, his 
reign was beneficent. Railway management in 
New York had never known such precision and 
railway travellers such comfort.and convenience 
He was a great administrator. 
When he was captain of a steamboat, he com- 
manded every part of it. And it was so in all 
his enterprises. For although he did not and 
could not manage every detail, he did what every 
They 
were in fact, and in the strong old familiar Saxon 
phrase, his hands. 

His distinction to the great public, however, 
was his riches. In this country there is an ad- 
miration for the man who makes money which 
In Europe, rank 
and family, even with poverty, command respect 
from the class which with us chiefly respects the 
possession of money. The hardy poor boy, who 
at seventeen knew all the waters around Staten 
Island and the creeks and inlets of the neighbor- 
ing shore, who carried boat-loads of shad up the 
Raritan, and sent out messengers on horseback 
nto the country to advertise his wares, and the 
ebbing of whose life at eighty-three was daily 
chronicled as if he had been an emperor, because 


knew 
great seale. 
the 

became 


doubted result. 


steadily one 


as he introduced 


real leader does—he chose his agents well. 


is not surpassed in any country. 


he was enormously rich, captivates the imagina- 
tion of those who are pursuing the same end. 
He was never noted for the qualities which give 
men the command of others, except in the money 
market. He was passionately fond of horses, 
and when he ared in Harlem Lane or on the 
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great Drive, he tore along, and all bagya 
the risk of the owner. The multitud 
the way, and the few who compet 
sharply for their wheels. It was ty; 
drive along the greater course, If ny 
neglects himself, for | 
conviction of all who drive in the ( 
manner. 


nobody cares 


Upon great public quest 
ion was not much sought He 
for public spirit. But he was ger 
triotic, as his gift of a steamer to t 
during the war showed. There is j 
always a feeling in the public mind th 
tionally rich men should do more with t 
ey than increase and multiply it, and 


was 


certain impatience at seeing no other 
accumulation. But undoubtedly, also 
tionally rich man feels a kind of oblig 
wealth, and regards its diminution as a ki: 
sonal discredit quite apart from any meré 
consequences. Its care and enlargement 
to him like those of a kingdom to its 1 

Very rich men, like Mr 
dore Vanderbilt, are subject to sever 
forgotten that tl 
which make a great fortune would not 
ly achieve great success in other kinds of 
They would, indeed, often do so, but not 
sarily. It is not easy to imagine Girard a 
or memorable man in any other sphere than t 
in which he We do 
forget the great merchants who have 
great statesmen, nor those who might hay 
such. But there were many shrewd and f 
observers who did not feel sure that Mi 
would have made a good Secretary of the Tr 
ury merely because he was an intellig 
successful trader. Vander 
a sharp, clear, hard, business man, whi 
great railroad convenient, comfortable, 
sure for the public, which ought to be 
for what he did. He sang hymns at the 
doubtless with sincere emotion But 
there was not much singing of hymns du 
characteristic transactions of his life 
glad he liked the hymns,” said Mr. Beecher; 
if he had sung them thirty years ago, it 
have made a great difference. He did not 
hymns as long as he could get about.” 1 
preacher drew a comparison between the deaths 
of the Commodore and of Mr. Bliss, the hym 
writer and preacher, who perished in the t 
Ashtabula catastrophe. He said, indeed, that 
was not fair to compare the obscure sweet singe! 
of Israel with the famous railway king. But as 
a Christian moralist he felt that he ought to say 
how much greater a work in the world the singer 
seemed to him to have done. 

He did not sing hymns as long as he could get 
about. It is true of very many more of us that 
the Commodore. But it is pleasant to think of 
those who do: of the men and women who, hav 
ing no ear for music, are yet singing hymns a 
the time; of lives that, poor and obscure a1 
lonely, are as sweet and inspiring as the lo 
hymns. “Bea good man, my dear,” said Walte 
Scott to his son,as he died. He did not say, 
famous, be successful, be conspicuous, be rich 
To sing hymns, too, is well, but there is somé 
thing better; for the one thing of which in this 
life we may be sure is that a good life is a pet 
petual Ze Deum. 
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also, because it is 
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ittractive but quite different books of 

re, In the Levant, by CHaRLES DuDLEY 

R. Osgood and Co.), and From the 
A urneu to the Golden Horn, by Rev. H 
Armstrong, and Co.). Mr. 
writes in a vivacious style and with a gen 
He is 
he respects prej 


Scribner, 


nial. chaste humor—that of course. 
al; he is never bitter ; 
vhich he does not in the 

tv i¢ 


n that is gross; 


least share; he 
and su 
but there is a twinkle in 
ind an amused but very quiet smile on 


r ignorance that is obtuse 


ce, as he points out the grotesque variance 
He the 
the contrete Nps that happen to 


fact and priestly fancy. sees 
even li 
iT, ind la ighs cheerily 
ther men 
1 “tag 
is 18, alter all, only the 
k: its real value 


in infectious laugh, 
moralize. 


superficial 


would ery, scold, or 
merit 


consists in the good, 


yractical common-sense 
truth for its own 
his satirical though not scornful 

of pleasant and established fictions 
rent, but his reverence is that of a prac 
ian, of a that is 
in the dancing sunlight and the sing- 


that underlies it, 


hearty love of sake 


man who sees more 
g birds 
forced hush of the cathedral. Dr. Field’s book 
vels possesses quite different elements of 

ss; but though less pronounced, they are 
He pursues ig this volume, which 
s us as far as Constantinople in a journey 

1 the world, the well-beaten track of travel; 
the information which he affords is not such as 
be gleaned from guide-books, or even seen on 
, by the transient traveller He gives, 
t new, at least excellent views of English so 
juestions, French politics, German domestic 


ss real 


suriace 


tomish ecclesiasticism, and the Turkish im- 
clio. He affords what to most of his readers 
an insight into problems which they do 
inderstand ; and ‘to the few who have stud 
{ these problems with the same advantages and 
same assiduity as Dr. Field, he gives what 
| serve as a convenient recall of facts liable to 
forgotten, and a summary of truths not before 
lly unknown, but here certainly advantageous- 
embodied. 
Books of devotional reading have not lost 
er their use or their charm; yet the type of 
otion has changed, and much that served as 
the soul three hundred years ago, lacks 
to make bone and gristle in the man- 
id life of to-day. Mrs. Srowr’s Footsteps of 
Vaster (J. B. Ford and Co.) is a book to an- 
er the question often asked, Where shall I find 
mething for Sunday reading? It is arranged 
chapters appropriate to the great seasons in 
church year. It is not a book of sermons, it 
not in form an exposition, yet it is, in fact, 
itly all of it, a Christian poet’s interpretation 
the Bible. It is not dogmatic, but it is all cen- 
d about the Lord Jesus Christ, and about Him 
i Divine Lord, a Saviour from sin, and an 
ointed priest that brings the soul which trusts 
im toGod. It is a book of moderate size, and 
typography and arrangement is worthy of its 
uuthor and her purpose. ; 
Practical Cooking and Dinner- Giving, by Mrs 
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Mary F. Henperson (Harper and Brothers), con 
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meal this DOOK Will De a service 
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red to tne New York 
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task In ende 


manii, and 


some 


Cooking S« hool 
difficult 


economy with style; she 


a very ivoring to reconcile 
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has succeeded in solving 

could be ex 

ild be desired 


0 economy ; practically, to 


this problem as 


pected, if not quite 
Theoretically, 
style. 
We must 
of poems, some 
: 3 1 


as 


ips, 


Wel as CO 


croup together a number of volumes 
of them ing really remark 

m worthy of 
others that lie on 
noteworthy character 
Poems (Rob 


religious 


posse Ss 
mention, and 
our table, ar ol 

Most of Rev. Joun W 


erts Brothers) are 


must pass some 
less 
CHADWICK’S 
deeply and « yutly 
The theology which underlies of them will 
limit their attractiv 
this rather for what they imy 
they assert, and for what they than for what 
they contain. They embody experiences of sweet- 
light 1 than of rugged strength ; 
they are tender, sympathe tic, and hopeful — Cas 
tle Windows, by LarHamM CorNELL Strone (H. B 
Nims and Co.), is by a poet new to us. His verse 
is well-nigh perfect in its finish, and in more than 


some 
eness in certain quarters ; but 
ly than for any thing 
omit, 


ither 


ness and 


one stanza each line constitutes almost a separate 
picture. The experiences portrayed are somewhat 
mystical; the his meaning in utter 
We can think of noth- 
his work so apt as 


one of those veiled statues which at once suggest 


hides 


poet 


ances that are enigmas 


ing with which to compar 


and obscure an exquisitely lovely face.-—Dr. Ho- 
RATIUS Bonak has written some beautiful hymns: 
beautiful, rather judged by spiritual than by pure- 

My Old Letters (Carters) 
is a volume of poetry in twelve books, and com- 
prising 350 pages. It will find its admirers among 
the class of leisurely readers—not nec essarily lei- 


ly wsthetic standards. 


surely men—who will find in it both pleasant and 
profitable devotional reading.—F' lower and Thorn 
(Osgood) is the latest and best collection of Mr. 
T. B. Atpricu’s poems. There is a notable im 
provement, not merely in power of expression—in 
which he was always happy—but in maturity of 
thought and depth of feeling, and in a certain ripe 
ness of flavor, discerned easily, but analyzed with 
difficulty —The Poems of Stoney Lanier (Lip 
pincott) show genuine There is 
exhibited in them a real insight into nature— 
the true poetic gift—and the author sometimes 
puts a deal of philosophy in a single word or 


poetic genius, 
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» make a lively story, 
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* incident, and even style— 
ingly pleasant reading. Polly 
yuld have been conceived and 
one who loved her fellow-me n. 
ea (Harpers) the 
, whose character 


| The 


0k 
ippily, but even 


1s party « 
ilv by 

interest centres about 
is quite the finest and 

i of true love not 
runs pleasantly, the 
immation bei social 
England, and not involv- 

; “villain,” or any 
iinery of the stage.—It 
y to point out some literary and ar- 
in My Little Love, by Marian J. Har- 


), but it is more gracious and per- 


ig of a 
an 
‘at, 


mn pare ora 


mmon mat 


t 


useful to speak of the moral elements 
it both attractive and useful. Ailsie 

unreal a character as Marjorie Fleming or 
» Paul Dombey, vet, like both these creations, 
is been drawn, thaugh ideal- 


life; th 
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make 


suspect that it h 


ized, from real 


we 


| her character we 
}some of the 


e simplicity and purity of 


enjoy even whik 
inartistic 


genuine and tender religi 


representatio 


book, which is a religious novel 

f the Windmi 

ers) is another story of a precocious cl 
by his father in 
Lake, the 
experiences, until he 
in the noble family 
he material for the 
h! 


so.— Jan o 


infancy to the 
windmiller, his 

is res 
where 
story There 


erable artistic power in word painting 


The artist to illustrate the b 
belor gr to the modern Dutch 
That All? (Roberts Brothers), the s« 
ume in the “No Name Series,” is a s 
el; 


the small end of an opera class; 


scenes, 


school ( 


time, to-day : scene, fJoston, seer 
cnara 
drawn, but whether worth drawing is anot 
If not written by Mr. Howells, he 
disciple who has caught the spirit and 
The one fine character, A 

is really good enough to have | 
ter.—Epwarp Everett Hatr’s latest 
Nolan’s Friends (Scribner, Armstrong 

is a historical novel of the era of the 
Louisiana to the United States and the t 
preceding ; the scene is laid in New Orlear 

a transfer of scenery to Texas. The st 
abundant evidence of remarkable histor 

Ph li ) N 


t 


tion 


his master 


or, een Nn 


racy; every character, as well as 
might be historical; and the 
which most American readers know but 

brought out with combined accuracy and } 
power. The pictures of Indian life are vy 
markable—wonderfully 80, as proceeding Ir 


whole era 


pen of one who, as we suppose, has never 
Indian life except through the observati 
others.— The Barton Expe riment (Putnan 

is a temperance story of an entirely new } 
Instead of addressing the drinker, and e1 
ing to reform him by depicting the horrors 
attend upon drinking—an always nearly | 
task—the author addresses the temperance: 
ers, and points out to thém practical way 
working. His remedies 
kind: he advocates neither moral nor | 
sion; indeed, no suasion of any sort, e 
is accompanied with sympathy prac 
pressed in ways that cost the giver 
more than words. His theory is evidently 
the cause of drinking may be very generally f 

in 

poverty, sometimes in his pride, sometimes in th 
apparent necessities of his business ; but wher 

er it is, there the remedy is to be applied. 1 
reformers of Barton accordingly give work to t 
unemployed, food to the needy, fellowship to t 
social drinker, and help to all. The conseq 

of this new method of cure is that every on 
cured, in which respect the book transcends 
limits of probability; but this is a small ob) 
tion. The characters are drawn with very 
siderable power, and the incidents give eviden 
of an author who knew what he was talking abo 
and drew his pictures from life, not from bo k 
—The Jericho Road (Jansen, M‘Clurg, and Co 

a satire with some exaggeration, but with enoug! 
of truth of steel welded on to the iron to make 
sharp edge. The title is taken from the parabli 
of the Good Samaritan, and the object of the au 
thor seems to be to show that neither the priests 


ire of a somew! 


the man’s circumstances—sometimes in 
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nodern English thinker has left a stronger im- | a peculiar combination of qualities—bri 
press on the English mind than Carlyle, and no | dor, largeness without looseness or vag 


one understands the intellect of the present cen- | view, and a peculiar power of insight y 


» does not in some measure comprehend | particle of self-conceit. By a single sent 
iere is reason, therefore, | casts upon his theme a ray of penetrat 
ywARD Barrerr for 7’he | such as enables you to look, as it were 
Anthology (Henry Holt and Co.), though | the man, and interpret a character befor 
the admirers of Carlyle will cry out | enigmatical; and not infrequently this 


I 
Ei 


he sacrilege involved in this cutting and | tion comes from, and so suggests, a pr 
at their favorite author. It is true that | universal application, the solvent of n ay 
eneral rea ill not get a very clear idea | enigma. The book repays study by 
Carlyle philosophy from the perusal of | germinant thoughts; it sets trains of tl 
selections from his writings, but it may | motion that lead far beyond the author's 
be doubted whether he would do any better | duction or his immediate theme. We 
were to read the entire Carlyle library | this volume may be followed by the re 
through; and the reading of these selections will | of the other essays in a second volume 
to give him a very adequate idea of the In the Races of Mankind (Cassell, Pettey 
» and manner of thought of the au-| Galpin) Mr. RopERT Brown, of the Royal P 


his spirit ind method of treat- | al Society of Edinburgh, gives in a poy 


great themes of the present age. | an account of the various families of th: 
book j divided into six parts—“ The Con- | race, In this account he follows notas 
of Life,” “ Portraits and Characters,” “ Lit-| but a geographical division, beginning wit 
ature and the Literary Life,” “ Religion,” “ Pol- | North American Indians and travelling westy 
“and “ Historical and Miscellaneous.” The | till he reaches Europe. Having for his 
litor has done his difficult task well, and, thanks | rather popular information than strictly s 
to his labors, many a reader will get an acquaint- | instruction, he devotes most of his space 
ance with Carlyle that would never venture to | races that afford the more curious and « 
attack the twenty volumes of his complete works. | ing matter for the general reader. TI! 
An Alphabet in Finance, by Granam M‘Apam | he gives the whole of the first volume to t] 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons), is an admirable and much-| dians of North and South America, he dey 
needed treatise. The author defines it as “a| but a few pages to the Caucasians and Europeans 
simple statement of permanent principles and | The illustrations are abundant, but notable rat 
heir application to questions of the day.” There | for the information which they suggest than { 
is nothing mysterious about the laws of finance, | any artistic beauty. The savage races affords 
except terminology and jargon, and these the au- | material for pretty pictures. This work fills { 
thor leaves to those who desire to mystify the volumes, which are, however, bound in two 
bject which he desires to make plain to the Roman Legends, by R. H. Busk (Estes and I 
unskilled in financial problems. Maintaining the | riat), is at once unique and interesting. 1 
same general principles as David A. Wells in| thor conceived the idea that there must 
Robinson Crusoe’s Money, his work in manner | Italian literature somewhere a collection of 1 
and style is entirely unlike that clever satire. | and marvels analogous to the folk-lore of 
Mr. M‘Adam writes sometimes with genuine hu-| lands. He began a search first in literat 
mor, and an occasional entirely original simile | there unsuccessfully; he then ransacked the 
shows evidence of the possession of what the} ond-hand book-stores, with no greater su 
phrenologists call the faculty of “comparison ;” | Failure did nothing to shake his faith, a 
but the charm of the book is its rare perspicacity. | transferred his search from literature to 
i people. He inquired for the stories with wl 


f 
as of 


su 


We think that we have never read a treatise on | 
a kindred theme so fascinating. It possesses | mothers and nurses amused their children ; 
something of the same quality that has made | in this direction he found no little obstacle f 
Bastiat on political economy so deservedly fa-| the unwillingness of the story-tellers to dig 
mous. Coming to it from the current newspaper | their nursery tales by telling them to a Littérate 
ind rostrum discussions of the time, is like sail- | By degrees, however, he gathered what he | 
ing out of a dense fog into the clear sunlight of | been in search of, and has put the result bef 
1 perfect day. The author shows inflation no| the American reader in this “collection of t 
nercy; but that is because truth is always mer- | fables and folk-lore of Rome.” He divides th 
ciless toward error. into three classes—esemp) stories, in which a 1 
From the collected essays of Ricnarp Hott} ligious element predominates; ghost stories ar 
Hutton, which in the English edition fill two family traditions ; Savole or fairy tales: and 
volumes, Joseph H. Coates and Co. republish one | ciarpe, in which there is an element of burlesque 
volume of Essays in Literary Criticism. They | Some of these stories have a general family re 
ire five in number, embracing papers on Goethe, | semblance to tales familiar to us all; but many 
Hawthorne, Clough, Wordsworth, George Eliot, | of them are quite unique; this is especially tru 
and the poetry of Matthew Arnold. We regret} of those which are arranged under the hea 
the range of selection. It excludes Mr. Hutton’s | esempj and ciarpe. There is this peculiarit 
religious essays, which certainly include some of | about the book, that not even in the Italian 
his best, and which would have taken stronger | guage have these stories ever been in print 
hold on the American public than his purely| fore. The student will find in it material for a 
literary critiques. Mr. Hutton is known in the | thoughtful study of Italian character; but also 
higher literary circles in this country as editor of | the lover of the literature of romance and imagi 
the London Spectator—a weekly journal whose | nation will find here a new vein. The book is as 
spirit of fairness and chivalric honor has made | unique in its way as 7'he Arabian Nights or the 
it eminent in the newspaper world. He possesses | wonder tales of the Grimm brothers. 
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UMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
—André, of Paris, publishes in the 


S 


Rendus a continuation of his researches 
phenomena of a transit of Venus, 
“eference to the black drop. 

December 7, Professor Hall, of the Naval 
itory at Washington, discovered on the disk 
rn a brilliant oval white spot, which was 
across the disk for about an 
It was central at 6 h. 18 m. Washington 
Information was sent to various ob- 
ries in the United States, and observations 

n received from Edgecomb at Hartford, 

ll at Vassar College, at Albany, Clark 
nbridge, and it has been observed at Wash- 
Eastman, Newcomb, and Hall Fur- 
servations will be made if practicable. It 


with 


i to move 


me, 


Boss 


by 


id be noted that the rotation time of Saturn’s | 


s given in many modern books (10 h. 
gs to the ring (Laplace, 
he true rotation time is near that given 
lliam Herschel (10 h. 16 m. 0.44 s.). Pro- 
Hall’s own observations indicate a time 
10 h. 15 m., and will be published when all 
8 given. 


29 m.), 
Mécanique Céleste ), 
by 


ilts are 
ine series of observations of the satellites of 
ris published by Tisseraud, of Toulouse, in 

| Comptes Rendus. 
Professor Hall read to the Philosophical Soci- 
ty of Washington a paper on the shape of the 
idow of the ball of Saturn on the ring, in which 
ition was made of the abnormal direction of 
curvature of the bounding line of the shadow, 
now conver toward the ball, instead of 


Le Professors Hall and Holden have like- 


wise made a series of experiments on this subject | 


th a drawing of Saturn artificially illuminated, 
h goes to show that this phenomenon is mainly 
to irradiation. 

e Italian Hydrographic Office has lately pub- 
ied extensive tables of the azimuth of the sun 
titudes from 61° S. to 61° N. for navigators. 

midt, of Athens, discovered on November 24 
star of the third magnitude in Cygnus, right 
ion 324°, declination + 424°, or (1855.0) 
12s., +42°10’. Thisis near the Durch- 
ng star, +42°, 4178 of the ninth magni- 
, whose pos sition for 1855.0 is 21 h. 35 m 
19.4’. This was also observed by 
8 ninth magnitude (Weisse, 21 h., 879). _ 


35m 


L49 
ts 


Bessel 


| 
j 
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15s., | 
| 0.154’ 
It is to being 1, and a- 


served this star during Aug 
ber, and part of Novembe 

period to be about 
This periodic change 
mitted, and it 
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basis, 


ist, September, Octo 
18 finds this 
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then, 


76, ind 
thirty-five days, 
of 
Is the fi 


and whic 


before 
be ad 
rests on a 


at 


color 


st 


must, 


one which 
sure h regularly recurs short 
intervals 

Dr. Gyldén, director of the Observatory of Stock 
holm, has published the first part of Vol. I 
the annals of that observatory. It contains the 
observations of right at Stock 
holm during 1874 the 


right 1875.0 


ascensions made 


and logue 
ascensions of these stars for 
will contain the north polar 
part third will contain tables of elliptic functions 
of use in the 
comets. 
Professor Holden read to the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Washington a note on the 
at present available astronomers in 
the search for all the works of a given 
of all the papers on a g ibject, 
ed such a bibliography of nebula 


The 


a cata ot mean 
Part 


distances 


second 


calculation of the perturbations of 


bibliographies 
aiding in 
author o1 
and present 
and clusters 
‘opular Science Month ly for February pub- 
lishes a list of the principal telescopes of the 
world, which may be for reference. 

The Trinity House of England is adopting gun- 
cotton as a means for fog-signals, and it may prove 
a valuable substitute 


to 


iven sl 


of use 


for the time-guns now estab 
lished in the various ports of the world in cases 
where the sound only is available for signals 
Where the flash is to be observed a gun is pret 
erable. 

Padre Ferrari, assistant to Padre Secchi at 
Rome, has remeasured over sixty double-stars o 
Struve’s list. In several cases motion is indica 
| ted, and the measures are of importance from 
a recent date (1872-74) 

Leverrier has asad his tables of Uranus 
to the French Academy of and thos 
of Neptune are well under way 

Gruber, of Buda-Pesth, gives the 
ments for Hta Cassiopeice 
1706.72 ; periodic time, 195.235 
tricity, 0.6244; longitude of node, 33° 2¢ 
riastron, 7° "97! inclination, 48 
| These eleme nts satisfy the 
= 8.639” and Struve has 
; mass of the system, 


Sciences, 


following ele 
Periastron passage, 
years; eccen 
Y of pe- 
18’ (1850.0) 
normal places well: 
found the parallax 
4.63, that of the sun 
56.10, the earth’s mean distance 


a 


he hoped that careful determinations of its mag- | being 1 


tude will be made from night to night, and that 
{merican spectroscopists will give it their atten- 


on. The constellation Cygnus has before been 


ted by the appearance of a temporary star in| phere consists in the important order issued on 


Beta | 


discovered by P. Anselm in 1670 near 
yni, and by the temporary shining of 34 Cygni 
s third magnitude, which was observed by Kepler. 
Professor Eastman, of Washington, has just 
iblished his determination (in connection with 
he observing parties of Lieutenant Wheeler) of 
the longitude of Ogden, Utah, and he is now en- 
gaged, in concert with Professor Stone, of Cin- 
cinnati, in determining telegraphically the longi- 
tude of that observ atory. 
Klein, of Cologne, formerly announced that Al- 
pha Urse Majoris periodic: ally changed color from 
n intense fiery red to a yellow or yellowish-red 
every five weeks. Weber, of Peckeloh, 


has ob- } 


| the effect that, whereve 





Weteorology.— Perhaps 
event that has occurred of 
our means of studying the 


the most interesting 
late years to extend 
storms of the atmos 


Christmas-day by the Secretary of the Navy, to 
r our vessels may be, there 
shall every day be made a complete meteorolog- 
ical observation, simultaneously with those made 
at Washington at 7 h. 35 m. a.m. is hoped 
that the other navies of the world will unite in 
this simultaneous system of weather observation, 
and that the merchant marine will follow so far 
as able. These observations will form an im 
portant part of the Bulletin of International Si 
multaneous Meteorological Observations, to which 
so many nations contribute, in response to the in 
vitation of General Myer and the advice of the 
Vienna Meteorological Congress 
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is estimate we only consider the direct 

diminished radiation of the spots, 
nothing to other, perhaps 
more important, changes, of which the spots are 


“}ude as 
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the newest attempts to investigate the 
of tl upper strata of the atmos- 
the establishment by Secchi of 
th 1f Monte 


he Roman Campagna. 


he 
note 
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OO Teet above t 
nee to tempe 
h. Mr. Oswald 
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1 he maintains that the abnormal 
the Artesian well 4000 
might be 
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Stewart, 


atures observed deep 
Foste1 
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iilosophic al 
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bserved in 
it Speremberg accounted fo1 
rate of 
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in remarks 
es, Maintains that 
al state of the atmosphere may very 


rents, while average 


for every 
’rofessor Balfour 


Mr. J. A 


some 


Broun discover! 


int 
int 


roduced to explain the general 


lsturbances or tides 1n 


Mohn contrib 


on 


the barometric pressure. 
es to Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
e temperat of the Atlantic 
He iat a belt of warm 
is northeastward to beyond the North 

moves eastward in summer and 


ut 
tl ure 


shows tl 


ars’ observations in the 
! Mr. R. C. Holmes. 
innual temperature is 79°, the highest 
the rainy 
annual rain-fall 124 
s a healthy one as compared 
It enjoys uniform 


ive Ve 


resented by 
5S 
and the 


} 
climate 1 


lowest number of 


vear, 
pk al countries. 


s, there has not been very great activ- 

he month. Main has claimed—and 
yparently—with reference to 

roing on in England concern- 

word “ force,” that it was 

the English equivalent of the 

sand not alone of vis wmpressa, aS 

is maintained by Tait. When Newton wrote vis 


umsita, vis motriz, vis gravitatis, vis 
must have had in mind for each of 
ordinary English equivalents, 
force. This of 

means loose and inaccurate ; 


n 
the 


whi 
means use 
it 
al and comprehensive. 
Govi has proposed the use of thir 
af for obtaining good transmitti; 


is 
POL -l¢ 


flecting surfaces in optical experiment 
the oblique face of a right-angled iso 
a very thin layer of gold be deposit 
of an alkaline solution of gold chlor 
hyde, and then the prism be cement 


balsam to a second and similar pr 


obtained containing in its interior 
gold at 45° to two opposite surfaces 
of such a cube 


a 
two images are seen Ol 
transmitted through the film, which 
the other by light reflect 
film, and which is yellow. The cube tl 
of excellent service as a camera lu 
pl 


telescope of a cathetometer, and then to « 


green ¢ olor 4 


id, ¢ 
oposes to place such a cube on the f 
directly the obje ct to be measured wit} 
ly distant 
the one and the 

Higgs has described a simple moto 
serving a pendulum in vibration during 
of an experiment. The pendulum 
through the coil of a | 
automatically so brea 


scale, by means of the direct 


reflected image of the « 


is 
siemens gaivar 


} 
KS 


and closes the 
the deflection of the needle attached 
pending rod upward or downward keeps 
motion. 
Guthrie has made a of exper 
determine the effect of a crystalloid ol 
when in the wate! [wo « 
lumps of rock-salt were added to a j« 


series 
presence ol 


and the whole was hermetically seal 
tube. The colloid parted with its wat 
a saturated solution of the salt was obtain 
the size became perfectly white and o} 
ing undergone a structural change. Ex 
were also in which more | 


made a 


salt, calcium chloride, was employed 
thor thinks that it might be possibl 
existence of a point at which the jelly 
give up its water to the hygrometric s 
and points out the analogy between a j 
mass of small bags filled with liquid. 
Mendelejeff has made an extended inv 
tion into the accuracy of Boyle’s law of 
compression, special apparatus being used f 
purpose, in which all possible causes of error we 
eliminated, and which allowed the most perfect 
curacy of measurement. The experiments 
made at pressures varying from 700 to 2200 
limeters. The results obtained confirmed th 
clusions of Regnault, although showing num« 
differences in the values obtained, and prov 
instance, that the deviations of air from Bx 
law are even less than appeared before. But 
most important result of the researches is 
the divergences from Boyle’s law, shown by 
air being negative at pressures above the mea 
atmosphere, as was observed by Regnault, p1 
to be positive (volume decreases slower than press 
W e mus 
then, conclude that the air experiences a cha 
of compressibility at a certain pressure about t 
mean of that of the atmosphere ; and this col 
clusion is supported by the circumstance 


ure increases) at pressures below it. 
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peen ais¢ 
yus oxide 
than is the case 
does the divergence continue ti rence to c ine it he 266 pei 
ssures, Altogether thers ee I : I 1, n eighteen were found 
itions from Boyle’s law wl rt d were there 
rrested rei an re utterly ess and t for railway service 
position of moist whi I vestigate f t ton some of the lead 
the interior of mu 


on the grass 


thermometer 
hen this tube with the cork packing is 
to the glass case. The ¢ xposed end Of | jority 
covered with two or three coats of as- | the 
ind when this ry, the protec Sil 
ngenious ex- | ear, 1000 to tl 
radiometer, which show most | brilliant 
the theory which supposes the ] 
a reaction between the black 


containing en 


faces was placed a screen of m 
| to the suspending wire. The w 
i flask, which was exhausted 
Light falling upon the unprotected 
proposed 


caused a deflection of 3.23° : upon the 


1 
t 

1,0.10°. When it fell on both, there was | proximate 
i | 


tion of 2.38% in favor the unprotected 
jus proving that | reaction is pre- 
between the walls and the vanes, no revo 


ces place The au r also devised an | all the « pelle from its interior, when the 
t for measuring this repulsion Ex- | point ed er cooling is caref 
ts were also made showing that motion | weighed. The p s then | n off, air 

tmospheric pressure is due to currents lowed t is again weighed. The 
elli has also given the results of some | difference is the weight of the contained air, cor 


etric experiments. He finds, for example, | rections being made for the tension of aqueous 
freezing mixture applied to the upper half | vapor and for temy » Replacing the stop 
ybe causes a rotation with the non-black per by i ng oO ik , and again ex 
foremost, as when radiant heat is used ; | pelling , from the flask, i successively 
n applied to the lowe , the rotation | filled from 
in the inverse di t , the blackened weighed, ) 
advance hi he latter case, ra- | cession The method is quite accurate 
rs the mill to The whole Schobig, at Kammerer’s suggestion, has exper 
ized in a hot liquid or in a freez- | imented to determine the effectiveness of a solu 
i » is no motion tion of potass im permanganate for th purifica 
1inn has confirmed the conclusion long | tion of hydrogen ¢ ‘ ané ‘ ses He 


iched by practical experience by Mowbray, | finds it high! utisfactory, the impur pres 
led erystallized nitroglycerin is far | ent—sulphu 3 ! ny, | yhorus, and 
» to shocks and blows than the iq carbon ill beir col te remo A The hy 
He used in his experiments a fail-| drogen itself is oxi ibyt olution, but only 
+a block of wrought iron of 2.13 | to a slight extent. The hydrogen thus purified, 
, at the lower end of which was | the author fin 
lened steel point 7.068 sq.mm.in area. A Kammerer | ittention to the occur 
vil of Bessemer steel was emp! yved as a| rence of gelatin i i form ater coming 
t for the nitroglycerin, which was placed | from the so I I suggested that wat 
n a thin layer, and the weight dropped on | tended for nsumpth hould always be 
n different heights. The mean height of | | neal tannin for this substance no 
y to cause explosion of the liquid | precipitate or turbidity appears vr standing 
78 meter, whereas the frozen nitroglycerin | twenty-four hours, the absence of | | 
explode till a height of 2.13 meters was | quantity of gelatin is assured. Any turbidity, 
ed. The author has also determined some however, proves the wate! impure 
constants of the solid substance. The heat Victor Meyer has described an improved form 
sion was found to be 33.54 units as a mean | of apparatus for showing the increase of weight 
ree experiments. Thadensity was found to | in combusti here » product e@ gaseous 
735 at 10° C.—a temperature near its melt- | Upon each seal 
g-point. The density of the liquid being 1.599, candle Above it is a glass 
follows that, in erystallizing, nitroglycerin con- gauze at bottom, and containing several 


racts about »% of its original volume. pieces of caustic soda, suspended to the stirrup 
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NEW 
, in a very few 
balance preponderates. 
In six minutes th di 


minutes that 


it gram, 
three 


Frey has 


minutes of more than 
grams 

given the details of the manufacture 
rth metals in Gorlitz which were 
exhibited in London and Philadelphia. 
electrolytic method of Bunsen is closely 
followed, the current being ~aker From two 
ind a half to four grams were produced at each 
operation. ium 1s 


heat 
In gen- 
eral the 
we 
fale but resembles 
like it, and not 


not yellow, 
brittle 
being malleable or tenacious 


iluminum < lose ly, being 


brass-yellow, very malleable, rolled and 
than calcium. 
obtained as a globule, its fus- 
ing-point apparently that of cast 
iron. From amalgams of this metal, by distilling 
off the mercury 100 grams were 


obtained Lithium was obtain- 


easily 
and oxidizes much easier 


Barium can not be 


lrawn, 


being above 
, masses of 
1, sintered together. 
ed in two-gram globules 


over 


Cerium has the precise 
properties given by Wohler, burning with explo- 
sive violence 

Krusemann has studied the reduction-products 
levulose, and at the time those of glu- 
in order to compare these two sugars to- 
gether. The was effected by sodium- 
amalgam, substance obtained was the 
and identical with mannite. The 
constitutional formula proposed by Fittig for this 
body will require modification. 


of 


cose, 


same 


reduction 
and the 


same for both, 


Lippmann and Hawliczek have made an accu- 
rate comparison the bitter-almond oil, 
benzoic aldehyde, from the almond, and that ob- 
tained synthetically from toluene. The two bod- 
ies were found to be both chemically and phys- 
ically identical. 


between 


s ago discovered a new orange 
coloring matter, dipicrylamine, or more properly 
hexanitrodiphenylamine, the ammonium salt of 
which was in 1874 brought into commerce. But 
quite unexpectedly its manufacture had to be in- 
termitted of action upon the skin, 
which was strongly irritating, producing an erup- 
tion resembling that caused | 
tar-emetic ointment. Finding now the new col- 
oring matter in the market under the name of 
Aurantia, he calls attention to its poisonous prop- 
erties. To this, Martius, one of the firm making 
it, replies, saying that any such effects are due 
either to impurities or to the idiosyncrasies of the 
persons poisoned, his product never having given 
any complaint. Gnehm in his answer mentions es- 
tablishments where both his coloring matter and 
afterward aurantia were used; in both cases the 
workmen were covered with the eruption of the 
skin spoken of. 

Microsc opy.— In the Monthly Microscopical Jour- 
nal for November, Dr. Hinds calls attention to the 
motile protophytes in the leaves of Hypericum 
androsemum and H. calycinum. They are to be 
found in the minute light-colored puncte near 
the margin of the leaf, and which are translucent 
from the absence of chlorophyll. They are ex- 
tremely active, and not of uniform size, and their 
nature and function are still left in obscurity. 

Herr Ebner, in a memoir on the histology of 
the hair, presented to the Academy of Sciences, 
Vienna, July 12, states that the inner root sheath 
is essential for hair formation, and though broken 
through by the hair, it grows during the whole 


Gnehm some years 


its 


because 


yy croton-oil or tar- 


| * lr vegetation, 


with even greater rapidity than the hair H ; 
fference of weight of | 


Strontium is bright | 
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in the lower part of the ¢{ 
fends Langer’s view that new hairs 
in the old follicle and on the old papil 

Herr Cienkowsky, well known for his 
es on monads, has recently contribute: 
ditional information upon these and allied 
isms, which appear to show that the } 
lines which it has so long been usual to 
tween plant and animal organisms, and 
the individual groups of those lowest f 
life, appear more and more illusory, 
position is recommended of a common 
kingdom of organisms, that of Protista (Ha: 
out of which animals and plants have by 
been differentiated. ; 

Mr. H. J. Carter continues his valuable pay 
on deep-sea sponges and their spicules 
Annals of Natural History ; and the wel 
preparers of microscopical objects, Cole ar 
of Liverpool, are furnishing a series of j 
tive slides. 

In a recent communication to the British 
ical Journal, Professor Roberts, of Manchest 
commenting on Dr. Bastian’s claims, states 
his experiments are decidedly in favor « 
teur’s conclusions, and, indeed, that to 
evolutionist there would appear to be 
a priori improbability in the abiogenie orig 
bacteria. When Pasteur says that abiog 
is a chimera, he prudently adds, “in the pres 
state of science ;” and even thus qualified, 
expression is perhaps too strong. But it is 
solutely certain that up to the present tin 
case of abiogenesis has been presented which } 
stood a test of accurate investigation. 

Mr. T. 8. Ralph, in Science Gossip of Octo 
proposes clonal hydrate as a medium for mo 
ing, since it will dissolve and unite perfectly wit 
many gums, resins, and alkaloids, so that w: 
obtain mediums varying from a fluid to a 
like or gum-like consistence. 

Zoology.—The harvestmen (Phalangide) of E 

) 


are or 
} 
| 


rese 


and the 


rope and Western Asia have been revised by I 
fessor T. Thorell in a paper published at Gen 
The paper is of much use to American students 

ain of the genera are represented in t 
country, particularly in caverns. In this conn 
tion we may add that M. Simon, of Paris, has 
lished a list of the cave fauna of Europe, the an- 
imals comprising it being chiefly spiders, insects 
proper, and myriopods. 

A pamphlet has just been issued containing 
report of proceedings of a conference of the Gov 
ernors of several Western States and Territories 
together with several other gentlemen, held 
Omaha on the 25th and 26th October, to consid 
the locust problem, and also a summary of tl 
best means now known for counteracting the evi 
The conference agreed to memorialize Congress 
to appoint a commission of entomologists, wh: 
should study the habits and native breeding-places 
of the locust, and also urges State action in t 
matter by those States liable to their incursions 

Among all Coleoptera known to science, says 
Dr. Le Conte, there is none which has provok 
more discordant expressions of opinion regardi 
its position and relationship than the genus 7, 
cephalus. After an elaborate study of the sing 
species known, an inhabitant of Brazil, whic! 
forms the type of a distinct family (Hypocephali 


pu 





de), Dr. Le Conte adopts the view that it 
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type: but he also 


he opinion that it 1 Still n } eand. L Fickel has begun 1 


represents a fragment of a ve id ) isch Le 7, What seems to be rather a 
h other forms of beetl night | lengthy account of anatomy and development 
each of which ( Trictenoton 08, ) r t he see of certain Cucurhitacee 
ind the Brenthide) possesses a certain 1X, ecently been appointed pro 
characters in common which separat fesse the new Agricultural Institute in Paris 
| other beetles, and link ther ) , finished an article, in the Annales de 
yresentatives of the anci “egime. | & on e pr tion of rtain galls; an 
iy opinion,” he a m 1) in the I inal are articles by Decaisne or 
. that by the car ] yphrastee, and by 
F insect iich, fer reasor ven | Sirod n B . g ‘Studies on Pro 
seems to be a 
In de 

> ancl ry i { pti ianero I D in\ Ds > to men 


and separated: so that we woul 


I l Pp} 1 ime of Bois 
lepuration the evolutions of the sier’s Flora Orient i he fi i ulus of 
rical age more distinctly separated | the flowers of erica ntaining four plates by 
n our systems of classification; and | Isaac i 1e, t ofessor G. L. Good 
ild also be able to ascertain their | ale I nl sndon, who must be 
tion (ideal or genetic, or both) with | not far from eighty-five years old, shows his con 
1 existed in past time I now believe, | tinued activity in « moir of the Barringtoni Cee 
. that the number of these survivals is | The first fascicle of Baillon’s Dictionnaire de Bota 
it we shall have a quite respet able | » que h ee! ed TI I is to be of 
iterial for the partial reconstruction great length, and there are many contributors, in 

t fauna of past ages, especially if studied luding veral of the best French botanists 
n with geographical distributio , Agric e—Rural EK —Dr. Petersen, 
hich we can expect to gather from this th ‘peri it ion genwalde, in Ger 
ly will be much greater than what y/ many, reports some experiments in water culture, 
ted from the rocks, in which the frag- h the object of determining what proportion 
preserved for the most part, afford | of phosphoric acid is essential to the best devel 
ncertain and usually very modern evi- | opment of the oat p The maximum yield 


besides the oth 


nesting habits of the California ] or’ t e solutions yielded each, on 

: Dr. J. GC oper; On geographic- | tl gre, | i n the whole plant 

mn in Dendreca palmarum, by I id i 7 gram al ) » or 316-fold th 

1 notes on Texan birds—appear in the 1 ’ 1 1 solutions exactly similar, 

ver number of the Bulletin of the Nuttall | e that they furnished only half as much 

logical Club; an article on the giant birds | phosphoric acid, the plants averaged only ninety- 

New Zealand, especially the moa bird, by I. C. | four seeds and 3508 grams dry substance, or 114- 
ssell, appears in the January number of the} fold the weight of the seed. 


A aturalist, together with notes on the The 1] f these experiments agree 


certain birds of Oregon, and the habits | tially with tho a number of similar ones re- 
I by Wolff. Both investi 

ers on exotic birds, by Salvin, | ; ind it when the phosphorie acid 

, Sclater, Gurney, and others, ap-| not exceed 0.33 p f the whole 
Proceedings of the Z ics of the dry sul the plant, the latter suf 


London, while Mr. Garrod continues his | fered in the developme1 illits parts. On the 

» series of illustrated papers on the anat-| other hand, excess of phosphoric acid did no 

} particularly the passerine birds | harm, but seemed rather to favor a better devel 

he parrots. opment of seed Wolff calls attention to the dif- 

iis “ Fourth Contribution to the History of | ference between phosphoric acid and nitrogen in 

Cetacea,” Professor Cope gives two | this respect, the r, { known, having 

trating rare cetaceans, Grampus gri-| ‘ dency applied in excess, to injure the 

i rom the coast of Massachusetts, and | d lopment of is of cereal grains and 

1 new porpoise (Lage no? rynchus pe rspicillatus), ‘ause al ive growth of stalk, and often 

United States Fish Commission on | lodging of the grail In this view it is clear 

ist of Maine. r , » of phosphates which ob 

Botany.—In the fourth part of Pringsheim’s | tains i ne farming districts has not proved 
tanical Jahrbiicher, Dodel gives a long account | injurious 

the development of Ulothrix zonata, and con- Pfitzer gives results of some very interesting 

s Areschoug’s observations with regard to the | investigations on the rapidity of motion of the 

jugation of zoospores. Dodel mentions hav- | juices in plants. The determinations were made 

seen in one instance a conjugation of three| in accordance with the plan of M‘Nab, which 

ospores. He does not agree with Sachs in at- | consists in allowing a minute proportion of a salt 

uting the heliotropic conditions of zoospores to | of lithia to move with the ordinary current 

the action of currents in the water produced by | through the stem, and estimating the extent of 

hanges of temperature. In Hedwigia, Sorokin | its progress in a given time by spectroscopic ol)- 

escribes some new species of Hntomophthora | servations of portions of the plant, taken at dif 

which grow upon dead insects. In Grevillea,| ferent distances from the starting-point of the 

Vor. LIV.—No. 322.—40 
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where more 
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World, in commenting 
, claims the 

Mississippi and its tril 
> possessed of permanent facilities 
) transportation 


Rail 

attained 
ol 
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rs of 
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that dwell 


h 
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ie vall 
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ill hereaf 
nea] 
uld also notice that the 


nou commission of 
engineers by whom the 


irmy 
work was lately examined 
of and an 
application of stone al security 
and permanence of the and that the en 
largement at the se: nds and 


thr ation of 


gement section 


reported that an enlar 


essel to the 


ire 


consolidation 


0 stone should be 


ighout by the 
undertaken at 
] 


lore 


once 

Ammen lately presented to the 
American Geographical Society an important pa- 
Unit- 
officers during a series of 


Commot 


a résumé of the work of the 
nt 
the several routes for a ship- 


per comprising 
r 


d States governme 


1 surveying 
American isthmus 
| 


inal across the 
The 
so much was expected, 
ecessful. It is 
bankrt 


Baxter steam canal system, of which 
appears to have been un- 
reported that the company has 
and that its boats have for 
On the other hand, 
he Belgian cable-towing system, which was spe- 
ially excluded from competing for the prize of 
$100,000 offered the of New York, is 
ted to have been in successful operation dur- 

} 1 of the Erie Canal 
tween “Middleport and Buff alo, a distance ¢ 
tv-two miles, 
At the time 
Bridge has nine 
from the Ne 


ver 
ove 


oat 


gone into ipt om 
some time ceased 


running 


by State 


ast season in a sectl 


of this writing, the 
wire ropes in position, stretched 
York to the Brooklyn anchorage 
the two towers, preparatory to the con- 
truction of a foot-bridge and other facilities for 
the cables. The structure will 
lemand at least three or four more years for it 
completion. 

Regarding the Channel tunnel scheme, late re- 
ports appear to confirm the statement that on the 
English side 


East River 
Ww 


ing together 


Ss 


ing the present year, On the French side the 
experimental boring at Sangatte has been finish- 
ed to the depth of 133 meters, giving precise 
knowledge of the nature of the rock to be pierced, 
and wh ich appears to have confirmed the opi sare 
cineers had held concerning it; while i 

likewise given valuable information as to the 
nt of water likely to be met with in the final 
operations. In this last respect the result of the 
favorable, the 
infiltration having been quite small, 
wate! the 


which er ng 
has 
amou 
experimental boring has been quite 
amount of 
and spring 
proximity of tl 
M. De 
French engineers that 
were at the 


of g only, notwithstanding 
1c 
Lesseps affirmed at 

i staff of 


present time 


sea 
late 


Russian officers 


little or no progress has been made | 


ore into a charge of 


In this connection we } 


| SW inging-saloon 


preparatory studies for a railway des 
the Russian railway system with the E 
tem in India. He 

debated project of 


of accomplishment and 


likewi 
flooding 
highly de 
1200 observations made by M. Roudairs 
and Tunis, it appears that 
sion twenty-seven to thirty 
sea-level, and the only 
in the Mediterranean 
is where the bank 
access of the waters to the 
oases, the same investigator reports, ar 
the sea-level. M. Lesseps also advoc 
ect of joining by a canal the waters of 
and Zambeze, in Africa. The 
Atlantic and the other into the Indian 0 
they approach each other within thirty 

It is said that the much-talked-of 
steamer 
with the object 


referred 
tl 


Sa 


mete! woul 


to give 


one falls 


is being 


re-arranged, of aday 


| ocean-going passenger traffic 


The scientific journals have 
with discussions of the 
gaseous fuel for metallurgical 
poses. This discussion originated 
the claims of the water 
which enormous volumes of heating ca 
oxide and hydrogen) generated at 
The same system in 
lumination has been several times ment 
Its friends, however, « 
it has solved the question as to what 
“the fuel of the future.” 

The e xpe riment of ore reduction in tl 
mer converter appears to have been st 
tried by M. Ruduer, of Creuzot, w 
the introduction of about hal 


lately be 
question of 

and don 
Lowe gas 
are 


cost. its applicat 


these columns. 


ho rep 
f a ton of 
seven tons of 

gave an excellent 
ity of steel, with a clear slag containing 
any He recommends the packing 
ore around the sides of the converter as f 
and sintering it somewhat together 
charge of coke, 


the end of the operation, 


iron. 


, With a 
before running in th 

The inve stigations of Devill 
pear to establish the fact that 
heaviest of the elements, since according t« 
researches its specific gravity is given as 22.4 
(water=1). 

Dr. Karl Heumann, in a recent 
upon the theory of luminous flames, affirms fror 
his observations that the carbon in the flam« 


1 Deb 


osmium 


anc 


investig 


|ists as a solid body, and not, as Frankla 


meeting of 


engaged in making the | 


sumes, in the state of vapor. 

Mr. Clere, chemist of the Lehigh Zinc ( 
pany, recently described a blast-furnace 
continuous reduction of zine. The paper 
ed much attention at the late meeting 
American Institute of Mining Engineers 

The Gartsherrie coal-cutting machine, 
Scotland, which was exhibited at the Centennial 
has been purchased by the Watson Coal ( 
pany, of Brazil, Indiana, and is affirmed to 
now in successful operation in the mines of that 
company. 

Important coal and oil discoveries are r 
to have lately been made in Wyoming Territ 

A large and valuable deposit of copper ore 
said to have been discovered in Berwick a! 
Hamilton townships, Adams County, Penns 
vania. 


eportet 
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ect of extradition 
. ; 


state 
itter that it is not admitted ° J 

Both i; George var, Massachusetts 
iiley, Tennessee 
event of the r'he Democrats in New Hampshire hav 

presentation in both Houses, Jan-| inated Daniel » 

report of the joint committee ap- | lican nomine: 

} if 


‘t a method for counting the elect 


] 


important Congressiona 


Governor 


» committee consisted of fourteer the most imposil g 
seven of each party—namely, Senators formally proclaim 
s, Frelinghuysen, Morton, and Conkling ; 
sentatives M‘Crary, oar, and Willard, 1d l ,on 
1s; and Senators Thurman, Bayard, and | uar nanimou jee the | 

ind Representatives Payne, Hewitt, Hun- | the European powers, a ntr 


Springer, Democrats. The report was | integ 


the 18th of Jan 
ist proposals ot 


iry to the dignity, 
of the empire. The 


ill of the committee except Senator Mor- | Council also peremptorily refused to allow Midhat 


bill submitted by the committee pro Pasha to negot l r, except on the basis of 

he meeting of both Houses in the hall | the Turkish ¢ 

House of Representatives on the Ist of The East Indian 
t} 


posals 

government will need $32 
1877 he relief of the famine-stricken pe 
jinted by each House, to whom should | ple of Madras and Bombay 

is they were opened by the President 


ite, all the certificates and papers pur DISASTERS, 


877. Two tellers to have been pre 500,000 for 


» certificates of electoral votes; these December 26 Burning of the § Slizabeth 
1, presented, and acted upon in the} Convent, Quebe: Thirteen of the inmates sup 


( r of the States. Where there posed to have pe rished in the flames. 
1 single return from a State, and an December 29.—At Ashtabula, Ohio, a passenger 


thereto, with its ground, should be made | train on the Lake Shore Railroad fell throug! 


T¢ 


g, and signed by at least » Senator and | the iron bridge spanning the Ashtabula Cres 
sentative, the two Houses should sepa- | (the structure giving way) a d 


ipon such objection or objections, | five feet, into the river 


K 


‘jected only by the affirmative vote | took fire, and a larg: 


two Houses. In the cases of more than one lowest estimate 


m a State, all such returns, having been January —Off Ci he steamer Semi 
tellers, should be, upon obj ‘tion | nole, from Savannah to Boston, collided with tl 


s ibmitted to the judgment and decision, Mo tyomery, ¢ 2 route from New York to Havana 
ch is the true and lawful electoral vote | sinking the latter. Thi 


] 
l teen lives lost 

f a commission of fifteen, to be con January 11 News received at Gloucester 

» members from each House, to be | Massachusetts, that 1 schoon 

viva voce, January 30, with five associ- | fleet from that p 

tices of the S reme Court of the United lost, involving a s 


rs of the fishing 


mT re missing, and doubtless 


9 icrifice of more than fifty lives 
four of these justices being those of the | Four vessels have since been added to the list of 
st, Third, Eighth, and Ninth circuits, who shall, | missing 
January 30, select another of the associate 


stices of the same court: the entire commission 


e presided over by the associate justice lon- D cember 25 —At White Plains, Ne Ww York, 


1commission. Each of the members of the | General James W. Nye, ex-United States Senator 
lission to take an oath to consider the ques- | from Nevada, aged sixty-one years 

ns submitted, and to givea true judgme nt there- | January 4.—In New York city, Cornelius Van 
agreeably to the Constitution and the laws. | derbilt, president of the New Y« } 


OBITUARY. 


rk Central and 
decision of the commission, or a majority | Hudson River Railroad, aged eighty-two years 

reof, to be made in writing, signed by the as- December 29.—News by cable of the death, in 
nting members, and submitted to Congress; and} England, of Sir Titus Salt, the philanthropic 
is decision, having been entered in the journal | founder of Saltaire, and an extensive manufa 
each House, must be final, unless overruled | turer of textile fabrics. 

the action of both Houses. January 11.—In Scotland, Alexander Bain, an 
: December 26, the President sent to the Senate | eminent philosopher, and professor in the Uni- 


le correspondence between the United States and | versity of Glasgow, aged sixty-seven years 
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Tuts is the way 
up in Nova Scotia: 

“At dinner, the other day, 
ing evasive answer: The fatl 
five-year old, who came in ] 
school, ‘ Robbie, 
hear the bell?” 

“*Ves Sir, but I cou 
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Tuis comes to us from the U 

chamber : 
‘I was a boy when John Tyler was 
Virginia, and John Holmes a Ser 
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Maine Senator 
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non 
his 
irtes I 
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been in far 
‘John Holmes, I 
and the devil.’ At 
speak of, Mr. Tyle 
distinguished 
men, had been | 
rabies of ‘ nullif 
bate had arisen i 
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ana 
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ness in re Pp 
phrase whi 


time 
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called the pt litical 

‘ John Holmes, 

and the devil,’ and a} 

Mr. Holmes, who was 

tell him, if he could 
become of the junior 

of the firm, saying that 
nior member was present, 
the (Mr. Grundy) 
then at home in Tennesse 


ol 





second 





CALL FOR POSTAL REFORM. 

“Well, if here ain’t a nice state of things! 
I'wenty Cents for a pooty lenti 
tl m 


Valentine, and now I cs 
the Mail-Box without ” 


issin’ it all up! 

visiting the Exhibition? After having been shown 
friend some of the different State build- 
Kansas, N raska, New Jersey, ete.—he 
and inquired for the Maine 


, pointing to the main struc 


his 


he rey 1, “I knew our folks ’d git 
> han’some 
Writtrne from Petersburg, Virginia, a corre- 
spor lent of the Drawer says: 

“T took small friend Bertie Leigh 
into the Coreoran Art Gall ry, in Washington, to 


» the pictures Among the latter 


mv very 


and statues, 


S¢ 


Went out and paid 


the enjoyment of political 
ors of his State, but that he 
never been able to account 
the junior member of the « 
cern. As quick as thought 
Holmes sprang to his feet 
| offering to account for him, said, ‘I can tel 
gentleman. That distinguished partner is an 
the nullifiers. He went over to them just al 


» 


an’t get it into 


the time the gentleman from Virginia joi 


| them himself.’ ” 
| 


|} Tuts from “Taunton, good lord, where the} 


| shoot shad with a rail !”’ 


| “When I was a boy of eight years I atter 
the grammar school in S——, and fell dest 


erat 


in love with a little black-eyed, red-cheeked da 


The course of true love did not 
I was jealous of a big squint-eyed 


sel of nine. 
smooth. 


{ 


low with whom she would always slide down hi 
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At last, in my 
to the lit 
¢ her which 
soon Came, Say 
yut the other fellow 
I gave | 


ise, Mm 
them, leaving Deacon 


it Bartlett, at about 





ling the Glen just at 
just as a wagon 

le, who were on 
rrand as ourselves, 
g for the drive up 
We joined 

night ride was 
yout two hours. The 
1; but a benevo- 

in a red wig and slip 
ndered his room to 
I was introduced 


rish old fellow, who 


I 


offered to share his bed 
We went to look at 
was in the attic, under 
Ss, and as I was the 
ind the intruder, | 


ide. Going t 


room below, which 

the several put 

ssing-t 0m, parlor, 

eping-room for about 

I waited till my 

retired and had 

to get into a comfortable 
tion. 


On entering the room, I 








inl him asleep, with one THE FICKLE 
wide open. I addressed Boy In THE ForeGr 
He made no reply. A ago she u to say that no or 
spirit-lamp burned low ll as I. And now—oh, agony!’ 
small square deal table 
uw the head of the bed. Climbing over him | cook had her false teeth 
I side of the bed, close under the roof, I} my friend 
ve a shingle nail into my head, and the ex-| a time?” 
etive I made use of waked him. He yawned | eae Ss 
| went to sleep again, and I lay there think-}| Tuvs writes a Yarmouth Nova Scotian: 


>» would 


’s glass eye | such 


g¢ what my wife would say if she could see me |} “A big ship came upt irbor and anchored 
st then. Then I thought to blow out the} opposite the Old Burving-Ground, in which mos 
t nd in attempting to do so I observed } of the head-stones are iving down and covereu 
lat open eye looking right at me, I bes ced with grass 
urdon for troubling him, but he made no an- “*T say, Jack,’ said on » sailors, ‘ 
swer. I hardly dared to lean clear over him, | must be a fine country to live in.’ 
r that eye was upon me. So I fumbled around “* Why ? 
my side, and managed to get a reply to my| ‘“‘QOh, they tells me that’s the cemetery. No 
estion, whether he wanted the light to burn. | body ever dies ’ere, and them 
He said No, and turned two open eyes on me, say- | kills.’ ” 
g,‘Hev ye a pin about ye? I forgot to take | 
it my eye; I never sleep soundly with it in.’ It} Tuts story is told of Queen Victoria’s first vis 
s a glass eye, and we both went to sleep after | to Crathie church, near Balmoral: A fine larg 
was picked out with a pin and carefully placed | dog belonging to the clergyman followed him uy 
the tray of the lamp. the pulpit steps, and lay down against the doo 
“ My sleep was neither fresh nor rosy. Early in | during the sermon as “still as a stone.” Th 


is does, the frost 


+} 


} 


morning I called the girls, went to the door | next day Sir George Grey, who was then in at 
and out on the rocks, into the thickest of fogs. | 


tendance on her Majesty, met the clergyman, an 


1G 
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( 
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illowing his dog to be 
¢ assured that it would 
at po- 
t should be kept * out 
Dut the following 


with 


reyman once 


ing 
an invita- 
Afte 


ed why the 


honored v 


family r din- 


le rova 
the Queen inqui 


as betore 


my dog at home 
thought it would an 


lg ‘ 


“et | 


lim come as 


v behaved at church 


pression of theatres by the Puritans 
the players to the condition o 


lowest class. 


rogues 


spec 


‘rystal Palace Press.”’ 


ng chapters is on “* 


One of its most 
Strolling Players 
re 


stro 


In 1647 


f 
By an act passed 
yrs of plays for tl 


within 


e time to come wer 
I i of the 


the meaning 


beth, and upon conviction were to be 
whipped for the first offense, and for tl 
to be deemed incorrigible 


rogues, ¢ 


accordingly; all stage ill 


were to be pulled down warran 


tices of the peace; all money collect 


tators was to be appropriated to the 


the parish; and all spectators of plays, f 


od rea lers of 
loggerel é 
> younger 


a moral, 


marshal was nominated to stimulate tl 


offense, fined five shillings. In 1648 a ; 


v 


and activity of the Lord Mayor, justices, a 


iffs, and, among other duties, “ to seize al 
singers and sellers of malignant pamphlets 


to send them to the several militias, and 


THE DOG’S-MEAT 
TUNE The White 


, not 


MAN. 

Cockade, | 
| 

ry ago, 


wi 


e of 
a face like tan, 
fi e with the Dog’s-meat Man. 
» very much liked this Dog’s-meat Man— 
is a good-looking Dog’s-meat Man; 
i lies were turned to tan 
love with the Dog’s-meat Man. 


woe. 


en she f lov 


‘ 
three, 
ir 
in | 
" 


ig he went by, 

weather was wet or dry, 
ht opposite to her door did stan’, 

Dog’s meat!” did the Dog’s-meat Man. 
cat would run out to the Dog’s-meat Man, 

t the legs of the Dog’s-meat Man; 
1p his barrow and away he ran, 
**Dog’s meat!” did the Dog’s-meat Man. 


*n he took 
And 


cried, 


e kept t 


I her door 


im 
f hour more; 
must know this was her p 
at th 


note, 


at 


an or 


lan | 
Dog’s-meat Man. | 

i the Dog’s-meat Man, | 
e shop,” said the Dog’s-meat Man, | 
you to-morrow.” She admired the | 


look e 


j aid 
1 sale 
-p 


marry 


five-pound note to the Dog’s-meat Man. 
hes of vel 


we 


1g he was seen 
lveteen. 
t, in a hran’- 

walked with the Dos*stnsat Man. 
ind ale with the Dog’s-meat Man, | 
m in arm with the Dog’s-meat Man, | 
» that round did stan’ 
! what a dandy is the Dog's-meat Man!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ancs 
the peo 


Ly eye 


if ui pit 
ee 
loor 


> at 


0K-Out 


her ¢ 


for 


did stan’ 

Dog’s-meat Man; 

she then began 

yy the Dog’s-meat Man. 
ok for the Dog’s-meat Man, 
the Dog’s-meat Man; 

for to understan’ 

1 a wife and seven children, had this Dog’s-meat 
Man. 


th 
the 


1 


} 


( 
r comed, ar 
» was fool 
to | 

d 


ne friends gave 


her 
her 


So she went home in grief and tears, 
All her hopes transformed to fears; 
And her hungry cat to mew began, 

As much as to say, “‘ Where’s the Dog’s-meat Man ?” 
She couldn't help thinking of that Dog’s-meat Man, 
Chat cheating, good-looking Dog’s-meat Man. 

SO 


you see, in one day’s short span, | 
She lost her heart, her five-pound note, and the Dog's- | 
meat Man. | 
= | 

Mr. Durron Cook, who has written several pleas- | 
ant books, has recently given to the public a clev- 
er work, entitled A Book of the Play, giving stud- 
ies and illustrations of histrionic story, life, and | 
character. Curiously enough, its typographic- 
al execution is by “Charles Dickens and Evans, | 


press stage-plays.” 
t 


| be their remuneration. 
| a veteran and a tyro actor walking in the fic 


| an explanation of this strange conduct. 


In 1660, however, on t 
oration of Charles IT, all this was chang 
the theatres became popular with court 
ple. 1 und 
patronage, and in the provinces the stt 
abroad. And strolling had its charms 
beginner,” says Mr. Cook, “it afforded a k 
informal apprenticeship. He shared in its pr 
He was at once bud and flower. It wa 
frank, open vocation ; it was unprotecte: 


The London theatres re opener 


] 
restricted by legislative provisions in the w 


| certificates, passes, examinations, and 


There was no need of ticket or preparatior 
any kind to obtain admission to the ra 
players. “Can you shout ?” a manager o1 
quired of a novice. “Then only shout in 
places, and you will do.” 

Crabbe’s description of the strollers in his 
ough” was a favorite pass with W: 
Scott, and was often read to him in his last 
n 


NKS ol 


tl 
Ul 


} R 


we Sit 


ess : 
Of various men these marching troops ar 
Pen-spurning clerks and lads contemning 
Waiters and servants by confinement tease 
And youths of wealth by dissipation ease 
With feeling nymphs who, such resource 

Scorn to obey the rigor of command, 


ete., 
Strolling, however, was only feasible durii 
summer. Audiences could hardly be moved f 


their firesides in winter, barns were too ful 


| grain to be available for theatrical purposes 


the players were then glad to secure such regu 
employment as they could, however slender mig 
There is a story tol 


1 of 
early in the year, when suddenly the elder 
from the path, stopped abruptly, and planting 
foot firmly upon the greensward, exclaimed, wi 


| ecstasy, ‘ There, by Heaven! that for managers !” 


and snapped his fingers. His companion : 
“You 
know before you have strutted in three m 
barns,” said the “old hand.” “In winter, man 
agers are the most impudent fellows living, ! 
sause they know we don’t like to travel, don't 
like to leave our nests, fear the cold, and all that 
3ut when I can put my foot upon three daisies, 
summer’s near, and managers may whistle fo! 
me.”’ 

Frequently the stroller was compelled to take 
more than one part in one play. ‘I remember,” 
said King, the actor famous as being the origina! 


re 
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» and Lord Ogleby, “that when I plicant is armed 


short time on the stage,I per- from a personal f1 
it King Richard, sang two comic “Oh,” said tk 
y an interlude, danced a 
LT rologue, and was afterward harle 
company, and after all this fati 


to threepence and three pi 


lay the strollers are merged i 
1 often the player and the play 

id the same person. Not long a 
on one evening might have been heard 
ult, at Wallack s, in The Shaughraun, 

orge Fawcet Rowe, at the Park, in Brass, 

Mr. Brougham, at the Fifth Avenue, in one 


right plays. 


TIME AND LOVE. 
lapted f 
Time, who is of travell 
When one day g on his weary way, 
Arriving near a stream, thus loudly cried, 
—" “ Have pity, y; my ancient years. 
1 hundred miles from the town of D——— | Alas! no more an membered | 
. ° . : -ount every oment as it flies 
long, gaunt, big-footed specimen of hu- I, who count every moment a flies ; 
4 xy ‘ 7 Kind friends, ’tis I who earnestly entreat you, 
named Y——. As he was often found Come one, come all, and hasten to pass Time. 
irticles in his possession that belonged to} ,, 

; : Full many a maid, who, from the opposing shore, 
peopie, he was no great favorite in the Beheld the old man’s plight with tearful eyes, 
orhood. Squire G—— w asa jolly old farm- | Burned in her soul his passage to assist 

: “ - : . Teoh ¢ ‘ ark hose hel 7 s trne ve 
» lived about a mile from Y——, and a riv- With a frail bark, wh helmsman was true Love, 


eas ‘orayr Or ; i But one from out the throng, by far most wise, 
in between their Larms., ne day the two | Restrained them with these cold but prudent words: 


nened to meet at the house of a friend. The) “Ah! often, often, has one come to ¢ 
a very easy-going man, was telling what | And ruin dire, by seeking to pass 


eant to do in the farming line the following | Love gayly pushed his shallop from the bank, 
when Y——, straightening himself up, said, ag —_ soyren hed ae spot where lingered Tim 
‘ aS . ee ; Sa : e bade the old man hasten on with him, 
ire, I don’t think you ll burt yourself ; yOu | Embarked him, and set sail wi prosperous breeze 
t ever set the river afire. Love gently plied his well-s ved Oars and swift. 
old squire turned himself slowly around, And sang, and sang again, with merry ut, 
; 7 ‘ a = ss u see, YOU see y pretty shepherdesses 
\is eyes twinkled as he said, ‘* Well, Y——, You Pe. coon Sere ay eve separ ’ 
. , . My timid maidens, how Love passes Time 
t want to set the river afire; I want to| | ' a: 
} ” ut wove a S the oar act. er: 
¢ between you and me Th S00 LOVE GIOpS Wie OAr—IN TACs, g 
: . - : na (That always was the special fault of L 
people there are mn New England, to be The falling oar is seized by Time, who cries, 
““What! tired so soon? Already dost give up? 
Poor child, thy weakness great—thy strength how 
- 241 ‘ . small! 
Ine following was recently written and sent Do thou sleep now, and I will sing in turn 


a distinguished clergyman to his mother. It) This old refrain, approved of steady 

: ° ! Ti -] 4s le Ove )AS8 t lade Oy 

s sent on a postal card: Ah! Time has made L pa has made Loy 
pass | 


wisdom : 


Dear Moruenr,— 
rom sweet Isaiah’s sacred song, chapter 9 and verse 6, | A beauteous maid, concealed among the groves 
13 words please take, and then the following | Which lined the river's bank, had heard the talk, 
i And now, unable to restrain her mirth, 

Laughed at Time’s moral and poor Love's despite. 
uid verse 26 of Kings, book 2d, chapter 4; Cried Time, i er, ‘“* Who has strength enough 
ist two verses, chapter 1, Ist book of Sam-uel, | To brave my ancient years a Love combined ?” 
you will learn what on this day your loving son | But Friendship calm, with ul 

*) naught have feared, nor aught will fear, from Time.” 


mier enlied 
n , replied, 


FRIEND of the Drawer, up town, had ocea- How admirable was the self-denial of that butch 
ecently to require the assistance of an ad- | er in Springfield, [linois, who, ‘ing invited to 
nal female servant, and asked a neighbor if | attend a minstrel show, positively declined, even 
ew one that would answer the purpose. | though offered a free ticket! When pressed for 
[ know Samuel Virtue,” replied the neighbor ; | a reason, he replied, “If I should go, I should see 
‘he is sick, and has a lot of children; his wife, | so many people who owe me for meat that it 
Mrs. Virtuous, goes out to work, and would be | would spoil all my fun.” 
id to come.” She came, her motto being a line 
from Shakspeare’s Measur¢ for Measure : | AmonGe Mr. Mackay’s Scottish anecdotes is a 
Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. characteristic one of Dr. Wardlaw, the octogena 
ad rian minister, who advocated the most rigid ob 
] 


Lor 


inker’s in Paris, who enjoyed a great reputa-| riding his pony four miles to service in Glasgow 
n for his charity and generosity. ‘Lend me a| every Sunday. The doctor justified himself or 
indred franes,” he said. . the ground that the observance of the Lord’s 
“But, my dear Sir,” answered the banker, “I| day was obligatory on mankind only; that ani- 
lon’t know you well enough to lend you such a | mals were left under the old law of the Sabbath, 
im.” and that his pony invariably had rest every sev- 
“ What does that signify 2” said the claimant. | enth day of the week. 
“It signifies a good deal, my friend ; because, —— 
in the first place, I don’t even understand the ANOTHER neat anecdote occurs in the account 
grounds of your request. In similar cases I only | of a Lord Provost of Glasgow, who longed to in- 
give five francs, and never more, unless the ap-| vite Macready to dinner, but the actor, being en- 


A WELL-DRESSED beggar presented himself at a | servance of the Sabbath, and who was rebuke: 


’ 
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MARY. JANE’S FIRST PROL 


ONGED SLIDE. 


























HAVING TURNED TO SMILE 1 
OF THE LYTTLE Boy 
Seat, 


N 


3, SHE LOSES | 


thirteen that discredited th 
stition in a remarkable 

Himself on the point of starting fi 
China, he entertained twelve frie 
who were bound for the Crin 
encounter the perils of war as 
tary officers or as journalist 





ing the incidents of the 
Deeming it in the highest 
improbable that they would 
again on English ground wher 


——————— had once started for th 
Mary Jane’s Arortios. 








danger, the twelve guests met t 
host with light hearts, and la 
lay law, if | about the fate which some of them wou 
iumused but crim course encounter in a few months strar 
, Warm with good | enough, all twelve returned from the war in p: 
y: fect health, and supped again at a table o 
Provost, “‘ when I was teen with the humorous lecturer. 

and travelling in my father’s business, 1| 

j of your , who was | 
ewe: . upon-Tyne 
at his lodgings. It 
—and he had no | 


s friends in comfort. I was- 


TxHoucH the season of minced pies 
gone, it is not too late 
of Samuel Butler, of Hudibrastic fame, at the Pu 


N 


to quote the hateful fling 
m 


ritans of his day who were contemners of Christ- 
mas delicacies : 
le 


nine people, and | 


went without muck] : : 
vent without muck Rather than fail, they will decry 
t That which they love most tenderly; 
and talked At last a Quarrel with minced pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum-porridge; 
j g ahankos > i ’ ridge ; 
1 : I was shocke 1 for Fat goose itself oppose, 
| my Scottish notions were outraged, And blaspheme custard through the nose. 
I gang awa’; but I didna. —_—_— 
n, and wondered a wee at the wick- 
Your father and I were the 


but we both lookit 


THERE is no love lost between the Italian and 
the Irishman in New York city. The new-com 
ers compete with the Celts, and much ill results 
I had had a full share | It was thus illustrated in the late election: 

id so I think had your father “Who are you going to vote for, Mike, for 
fou, nor near it, though I might, as | Mayor ?” 
‘have had just a wee drap in my e’e,’ 
g¢ so badly, and losing 
s money, that when the rubber was ended, and 


He responded, ‘‘ Ely Smith, Junior, Sorr.” 
“You have the name wrong,” said the politi- 
cian. “It’s Smith Ely, Junior; it’s vice versa.” 
he’d play no more, I just, without muckle “Vice Versa ? 
the matter, resolved to take a hand | Italians, Sorr!” 
the Sabbath, and be- er ae 


leared close upon seven- 


saw one fellow playin 
No, Sorr; I don’t vote for any 


WE have received a communication advising 
us that in the article on “The Log-Book of the 
Savannah,” in our last number, the author erro- 
neously attributed the building of that ship 
just come across this sin- | Francis Ficket. It was, says our informant, the 

Some | uncle of Francis—Samuel Ficket—who built the 
‘i ship, and was part owner of it. 


the night's wark. 


CONCERNING the curious superstition about thir- 
linner, 




















